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Happy and Prosperous New Year. 
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The Crude Rubber Suppl; 


A Ny anxiety as to the amount of crude rubber available 
for American manufacturers will soon be dispelled 


on reviewing the figures given by reliable statisti- 
cians bearing on surplus, current output, and probable 
consumption. As a result of forced and voluntary re 
luction in acreage, to offset in some degree the evil oi 
werproduction, we are told that the Eastern plantation 
output for 1921 will not exceed 200,000 tons, or but 65 
per cent of the 309,100 tons produced in 1920. As the 
rubber industry of the United States will require, it is 
estimated, 242,000 tons for 1922, as compared with 229, 
000 tons in 1921, and as it takes about 70 per cent of th 
world’s production, this report might well be alarming 
were it not for the fact that the world stock of raw rub 
her, according: to estimates, is‘between 125,000 and 175,000 
tons. With so much rubber still obtainable, and no ex- 


traordinary use likely to develop soon, the likelihood of 


Nor must it. be for- 
gotten that the planters have their ears to the ground, 
that their profit lies in producing rubber, and that on the 
frst indication of a quickening demand and firmer prices 


a rubber shortage is quite remote. 


acreage restriction—a rule more honored in the breach 
than in the observance—will be quickly discarded and 
vith one 


growers will again vie inother in providing the 


market with an ample supply 


Synthetic Rubber Now or Never 
Cc y enough men in the rubber trade who are 
sensible enough in other respects, are still obsessed 
likely at 


that the 
big surprise in the marketing of a real 


1, Mans 


vith the notion industry 1s any 


time to get a 
“built up” 
that the Centra] European country that revolutionized the 
} 


rubber at a popular price. They still fancy 
ye and drug trades with laboratory products will yet 


vive the rubber trade a rude jolt with a_ synthetic 


aoutchouc of all-around efficiency. But they seem to 
overlook the fact that the odds are all against that country 
narketing even a small amount of such a product. When 
the war cut off the supply of natural rubber, chemists pro- 
luced a quantity of india rubber by employing the 
methods used years ago by Tilden and Bouchardat for 
polymerizing a hydrocarbon of lower molecular weight 
Sometimes reclaimed rubber was added, or other mate 

gain bulk or other 


idvantage. With the exigen 


ies of war no longer a deterrent, the thrifty Central 
European rubber manufacturer now buys, not the costly) 
homeland Jaboratory product, but the cheap gummi from 
Malaya or the Amazon, which serves his needs even bet 
He does not 


his chemists 


ter than the substance sold by 
let patriotism interfere with business 

rhe strongest argument against synthetic rubber is the 
ommercial one; it cannot be produced cheaply enough 


How could it hope to compete with plantation rubber 
vhen the latter can be delivered in practically unlimited 
juantities for from 15 to 25 cents a pound? In contrast 
vith nature's laboratory, the works process involves the 
employment of fuel, chemicals, transportation, white labor, 
tc., apart from heavy overhead charges. On the other 
hand, grown rubber is produced on plantations, relatively 
cheap to establish, that are operated with low-cost coolie 
help, and the fuel for which is 


I 


the heat of the tropical 
sun. Indeed, growing conditions have been so favorable 
that the supply of crude rubber has considerably outrun 
the world’s demand, and it was found necessary to devise 
means for curtailing production to a point nearer current 
needs 

# producing rubber cheaply has been 


Phe problem 


solved by the planters When, in addition to using their 
practical knowledge to the utmost, they will also conduct 
‘ulture and marketing on the most scientific lines, they 
well smile at the prospect of competition fron 
synthetic rubber. By the same token. if the 


May 


makers of 
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latter cannot be 


chances are that it never will be 


made a commercial reality now, the 


Akron and Decentralization 


President of these United States in a recent 


: "HE 
message to 


Congress advises the decentraliza- 
tion of industry. As he is an Ohio man, was not his 
thought of the busy city of Akron? The Rubber 
City is the most centralized rubber production spot 


on this round eartl Drawn to Summit County by 


central location, favorable transportation and cheap 
fuel the rubber companies have increased and pros- 
pered tremendously Yet the rubbing of elbows of 
rival interests has its frictions and dangers. For 


example, the privacy that rubber experimenters love 
yw de 


is difficult in so cri dacenter. It will be recalled 


that the pioneer accelerator, aniline oil, was first tried 
out in secret in an Akron mill, and that within twenty- 


local druggist 


four hours a vial was submitted to a 


to determine its name, characteristics and source. 
Also, when Arthur Marks 


from Pontianak in an isolated, 


began extracting rubber 


fenced, carefully 
a short time before the back 


Pontianak 


guarded plant, it was but 


yards of his rivals were cumbered with 
resin. 
To be sure, gilance entailed by able compet- 


alertness and sharpens the 
work 


Companies 


results in extra 
Moreover, 


decentralization 


itor ~ 
commercial necessities 
Akron, 


the home city as do individuals. 


faculties. 
toward even in 
get away from They 
may pass to the great beyond as did the Alden Rub- 
or move their plants like the Kelly- 
the Faultless to Ashland; 
the India Rubber Company to New Brunswick. Or 

where they are but pass into the 
control of outside Alkali to the Phila- 
delphia Rubber Works, and the Goodrich Hard Rub- 
ber to the American Hard Rubber Company of New 
York 


other points to make goods nearer distant markets, 


ber Company ; 
Springfield to Cumberland ; 
they may stay 


interests as the 


Or they may erect supplementary plants at 


as the Goodrich factories in France and Japan, the 
Goodyear in Los Angeles and the Firestone in Hud- 
son, Massachusetts 

Thus it would appear that when it is necessary or 
profitable, the rubber industry is not opposed to de- 
centralization. Akron’s future as a rubber city, of 
course, no one can predict, but there is at present no 
sign of a general hegira. 


Burdensome Tire Specifications 
PROMINENT tire manufacturer in a letter to the 
Editor of THe Inp1a Rusper Wortp makes the 

following appeal 
“The greatest extravagance from the viewpoint of 


the parts manufacturer is the constant changing of 


the tire 


manufacturer in a general scrapping of molds and 


specifications. This results in the case of 
cores. 
one size tire and then another has led the car manu- 
facturers to believe that changes were of little con- 
sequence to the tire manufacturers, that their profit 
was so great that they could well afford to do it, else 


The old-time complaisance to demands for first 


why agree so willingly ?’ 


Che fact is, there is not today a tire plant in the 
country that has been in operation five years that has 
not thousands of dollars tied up in idle equipment. 
Idle, only because the car designers changed speci- 
is not a tire plant that is 


cations. Moreover, there 


not figuring on investing more thousands of dollars 
for equipment to meet the latest changes in specifica- 
planning to make this expenditure with the 
knowledge that in all probability by the time when 


they have their equipment orders completed the car 


tions; 


manufacturers’ specifications may change again. 
Should not tire manufacturers appreciate that they 
are in a position to refuse changes? Their reputa- 
tions are established, they have their organizations ; 
and the 


upon 


they know their costs and production limits ; 


car manufacturers are absolutely dependent 
them. 

It is a recognized fact that the selling price of cars 
must be reduced. If the tire manufacturers could feel 
sure that their equipment investment was going to 
be a live investment they could sell their product at 
a lower figure. Lower cost price for tires means a 
lower cost price for cars. 


When 


tire, rim and wheel manufacturers to get together 


would be a better time than now for the 


and really agree to produce only certain sizes for 
To agree not to accept con- 
any 


certain weights of cars? 


tracts for other sizes and to refuse to make 
changes in size standards for five years. 

If it has been possible in the past for shoe manu- 
facturers, cotton manufacturers and paper manufac- 
turers to agree and live to their agreements on stand- 
ard sizes for their products, to the benefit of all, are 
not the rubber operators big enough to do the same? 

THERE ARE THOSE WHO ARGUE THAT IT IS REAL 
charity, as well as good business, to buy freely from war- 
worn countries. They say that it helps them to get on 
their feet and that later they will reciprocate generously. 
Undoubtedly they will return the favor,—if they see an 
advantage in it. Recently a cargo of 3,000 tons of toys 


arrived in Boston from Central Europe. Here were 
goods that could be made much better and nearly as cheap 
in this country, but insufficient tariff protection and for- 
eign valuation make it impossible to produce such articles 
here and give thousands of fellow-countrymen urgently- 
needed employment. It is all very well to be altruistic, 
but good sense and real patriotism still dictate that charity 


should begin at home. 
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Planning Rubber Footwear Production 


Only a Beginning Has Been Made—The Ques- 
tion of Quality Is Still in the Workman’s Hands 


the weather for at least sixty per cent of its volume, re- 


‘i rubber footwear industry, owing to its dependence upon 
quires close coordination between sales and manufacturing 
departments to insure efficient production planning. 


Seasonable Considerations 


There is always enough rainy weather in some parts of the 
globe to assure a fairly steady demand for light rubbers and 














farmers; rubber boots, all varieties, for the city laborer, garage 
man, fisherman, hunter, children who play in the snow, and 
workmen in countless industries; arctics and gaiters, light dress 
overshoes for city wear; heavier varieties with rubber as well as 
cashmerette tops for farm and country use. 

Even the term “tennis shoe” covers a line which is complete 
in itself. These shoes are worn by Y. M. C. A. and gymnasium 
students, Boy and Girl Scouts, college and professional basket- 





Making Department of a Rubber Footwear Factory 


arctics, and enough mines, creameries, ice houses, and fre de- 
partments to create a scattering demand for heavier footwear, 
such as boots and lumbermen’s. But for the large volume which is 
old 
The 
the 


necessary to carry the overhead and show a profit, a good 
fashioned winter with plenty of snow and slush is needed 
other extreme is true of the tennis or canvas shoe end of 
business. An early spring and a hot summer is a great boon t 
the “sneaker” trade. Thus if the rubber footwear manufacturer 
had control of the weather, we would always have a snowstorm 
before Christmas and some warm sunshiny days before Me- 
morial Day. 
Variety of Rubber Footwear 

Large corporations have the advantage in being able to central- 
ize the manufacture of one class of footwear in a separate plant. 
whereas independent plants are obliged to make the whole lint 
in one mill. The following list will give a general idea of the 
extensiveness and variety of the rubber footwear line: light gum 
shoes, sandal and storm, made in men’s, women’s, boys’, youths,’ 
misses’ and children’s, for ordinary rainy weather, a varnished, 
stvlish product sold generally by the retail trade in cities and 
towns; heavy gum shoes, made in men’s, boys,’ and youths’, 
usually dull-finished, unvarnished, pressure or steam-cured, for 
men engaged in walking occupations such as policemen, and post 
men—built for wear and not for style; lumbermen’s overs, heavy 
uppers with or without heel, with leather tops attached, made for 
woodsmen and lumberjacks, to be worn as a shoe with a heavy 
woolen sock; pacs, heavy 4, 5 or 6 eyelets, a rubber shoe worn 
the same as a lumberman, used by miners, workers in creameries, 


ball players, summer recreationists, and by children as a substi- 


tute for the leather shoe in summer. 


Manufacturing Seasons 

The manufacturing season on gum-shoes, lumbermen’s, boots, 
and gaiters starts in mid-summer for the winter goods. New 
samples are gotten out in the late spring after the results of 
the previous winter's sales and tests have been analyzed. Rub- 
ber footwear manufacturers test their products in actual service 
as much as the tire industry, and while adjustments are not so 
common nor so extensive in volume, they are present, neverthe- 
less, and watched very closely. 

Production proceeds at an increasing rate until the peak is 
reached in December. Then something always happens. If the 
looked-for snowstorm has arrived, the manufacturers reap a 
harvest on repeat or “sizing-up” orders which have been antici- 
pated by making for stock. If, on the other hand, the grass 
turns green in January, the manufacturer is obliged to carry an 
inventory of footwear in his storehouse and incidentally to 
execrate the weather. Usually, however, with the national dis- 
tribution of most companies, it works out so that wintry weather 


is bound to come in some sections, if not in others. 


The Present Situation 
Last winter was an exception in that conditions were pretty 
much alike the country over. This shut off production early in 
the winter, and the manufacturers worked off what surplus 
stocks they had in the rainy spring. This has left an unusual 


situation which may cause a shortage this winter. Owing to 
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financial tions, ver few plants are working on anything 
but actual or und are carrying as little stock as possible. In 
the event of winter like that of 1919-20 a serious shortage is not 
unreasot pect. When the winter is heavy, the peak is 
postpo ry or early lebruary 


The Tennis Season 


d t mis goods starts in late August or Septem- 
ver, alter the samples are sent out. If tennis are manufactured 
the same plant with gum shoes, a small daily production is 
usually carried until January when, as soon as the winter goods 
slump, the tennis ticket is increased in a corresponding ratio 
Tennis usua re] irctics and gaiters pair for pair, as a 
fair-sized ¢ t n gun hoes and boots is irried the year 
rour 
Production Planning Office 

Pla 2 t in rubber tootwear can be reduced to no 
systet ila. It requires the utmost in skill and canny 
usines nent; it is, in fact, almost like playing the stock 
ling on the weather. There are, however, a 
er ‘ n the production organization which function 

ng + + planning 
[The most important is generally known as the ticket or pro- 
uctior ce. It is here that the orders are received 
and the ne t nstructions issued to the plant for producing 
e g y manufactures for stock as well as on 
rder As explained in the foregoing analysis of the line, there 
re certain staples which, unless carried in stock, would mean 
the loss of \ ness in the event of bad weather. Goods that 
ire made rder only are usually of some special design or 

SO! | haracter 


Knowledge of Plant Capacity Essential 





ing office must, first of all, have accurate 

know ledg« e capacity of the plant This is a factor that 
lepends nm a number of divergent things. Machine capacity 
an be gag by the number of sheets of soling or upper stock 
which a calender can turn out in a given time, making due allow- 
ance for 1 nges which vary with the number of styles 
alled tor ty of mixing mills, lining and friction calen- 
ders, sole ar tting machines, beam presses, and stitching 
machines must taken into consideration. Vulcanizing space 
nd time of ts are other important items All these factors 
are dependent or pon the other, and to determine the possibil 
ity of making a certain production, say 25,000 pairs a day, none 
of them must be neglected. The maximum capacity of the plant 
t the neck of the bottle, that is, the pair capacity of the 


smallest departmer 
This method of predetermining an exact day’s production and 
aiming at making it, no more or no less, is quite different from 


the leather shoe factory methods. But the selling price of rubber 


footwear is far below that of leather that it is only by bulk 
and mass production, planned out beforehand, that efficiency can 
obtained 


Last Equipment 


Lasts or wooden and metal trees on which the shoes are made 
are very expensive and have to be changed frequently owing to 
style requirements They very often prove to be the neck in 


the production bottle, especially if work becomes tied up or de- 
laved. If, for example, the plant is equipped with 600 pairs of 
lasts on a certain style of child’s tennis shoe, the maximum daily 
capacity of the plant on this style will be as many times as 
these lasts can be put through a heat, stripped, and returned to 
the making department; probably not more than twice, or 1,200 
pairs daily capacity 


Labor Supply 


The question of labor supply comes in for a large share of 
attention in rubber shoe production planning In preliminary 


processing, such as mixing, calendering, cutting, cementing, etc., 
one cutter or calender man can cut or run stock for one shoe 
as well as another. But in the making departments, where the 
shoe is actually built over the last by hand, operators are usually 
skilled in one kind of work only. Women are employed to make 
gum shoes, light gaiters, and the cheaper and lighter grades of 
tennis. Men make boots, lumbermen’s, heavy gum shoes, basket- 
ball and tennis shoes. This explains the advertisements for gum 
shoe or tennis makers seen frequently in the papers. When the 
planning department finds it has a certain type of shoe to make, 
the first step is to get in toych with the industrial relations 
manager and the making department foreman to procure the kind 
of maker needed 

Detailed records are kept of the capabilities of makers of all 
kinds, both men and women, and it is the constant endeavor of 
the planning department to furnish a steady tlow of production 
which will keep the makers employed at the work for which they 


ire best fitted 
Planning-Office Instructions 


Che amount of printed instructions issued to the plant from the 
ticket office depends a great deal on the methods used in the 
plant. In the old days a sheet was issued giving the number ot 
pairs to be made on a certain date, and it was up to the depart 
ment foremen to guess how much stock to calender and cut. It 
ertainly is not to be wondered at that under such conditions 
there was always a generous supply of black cloth left over after 
the end of the gaiter season, with its accompanying waste of 
labor and material. 


Today there are very tew plants which do not control all oper 


itions from the central planning office. This must be more thar 
paper control, however, and will produce the best results only 
when hacked up by close supervision and constant inspection 
The Master Ticket 
This control is based on the master ticket, which gives the 


name of the shoe, last number, width, kind (men’s, women’s 
etc.), and number of pairs of each size to be made on a specified 
date. This ticket may contain anywhere from 50 to 100 different 
tyles grouped in_ brackets It is issued approximately four 
days before the shoes are to be made, the time varying slightly 
in different plants according to the scheduling system in use. But 
it is advantageous to cut down the time as much as possibk 
ywing to greater flexibility—whereby an increase or decrease it 
production can be put into effect quickly 


Department Orders 


From the intormation in the master ticket the various instruc 
tions to departments are drawn uw Some, such as cutters’ 
ickets, consist of mere parts of the ticket distributed in the same 
manner as a newspaper story is split among five or six linotype 
sperators to save time. The ticket office must be supplied with 
such data as compounds, construction of shoes, weights and 
styles of fabric, case and carton specifications, and a list of oper 
itions complete 


Numerous Tickets 


[he list of orders made up for the mill can be classified as 
follows: 

1. Mixing ticket. Number of batches of various compounds 
ne eded 

2. Cement ticket. Number of gallons of different compounds 

3. Upper ticket. Engraved and plain. Number of sheets, 
for example, 28 sheets men’s sandal roll, compound 1141, 

4. Outsoling ticket. Number of boards or sheets of soling 
classified by trade marks or medallions and compounds 

5. Cloth cell drier ticket. Yards and kinds of cloth 

6. Rag ticket. Number of yards and gage. 

7. Insoling ticket. Number of yards, color, style of sheeting, 
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8. Filling ticket. Number of yards, gage, kind of sheeting. 

9. Friction ticket. One or two sides, compound, name of 
fabric, number of yards. 

10. Linings. Weight, yards, color of fabric, running speci- 

itions, compound for coat. 

11. Molded goods. Number of blanks to cut, sheet stock to 
in, number and kind of heels to mold. 

12. Cutters’ tickets. (1) uppers; (2) outsoles; (3) fillers, 
juniors, cloth heels, insoles; (4) linings, toe and leg; (5) heel 
pieces, heel lifts; (6) toe strips, toe pieces; (7) tennis vamps, 
juarters, linings, tongues, stays. 

13. Sole table tickets 

14. Preparatory tickets 


\ssembling sole, form and heel. 
Cementing, joining, picking. 
15. Transportation orders Moving stock from one depart- 
ment to another 

16. Stitching room routing tags. List of operations necessary 


each part—hemming vamp. top stitching, closing, etc. 


17. Making tickets Individual groups of pairs given to 
makers for checking purposes 

18. Last bin tickets (Irders for lasts to be delivered to 
makers. 


19. Varnish ticket Number of varnished shoes, machine and 


20. Vulcanizer tickets lleat specifications, grouping ot 
shoes on cars, temperature specifications 

21. Packing and shipping mating cards Instructions tor 
packing in sizes or runs and shipping destination. 

22. ‘ Carton and case order on box factory. 

2 Miscellz . nit sar . -e -] re Buckles 

23 liscellaneous requisitions on central stores uckles, 


oks, ladders. boot webbing, leather, labels, thread, binding, etc 
Purchasing the Materials 


\ file of the above plant orders over a stated period gives to 
the purchasing department foundation of knowledge on which 
to base purchase orders for raw materials. Better still, the pur- 
chasing agent should be well versed in the manufacturing end 
himself To buy rubber materials intelligently, he must know 
the compound requirements and be able to translate a ton of 
whiting into cases of shoes. On special orders it is often 
necessary to figure out the exact yardage of cotton material 
needed, and then to see to it that the estimated yield is obtained 
if possible Here the cooperation of the plant superintendent 
nust be enlisted, as, for example, the failure to stretch stockin- 


ette to the best width in winding might mean the loss of several 
pairs per yard in yield and subsequent repurchase of material 
where with sufficient care the original purchase would have been 
sufficient 
In Conclusion 

There has been a feeling in recent years that it is possible to 
have too much planning, but in reality only the beginning has 
been made. The workman has been given his tools, and told 
what to do, but the question of how he does it. and the quality 
of the product, is still in his hands. 


GOOD TIRE ADVICE 

Before placing the car in storage for the winter, the motorist 
should follow a few important rules to insure the tires being 
sound in the spring 

In the first place the tires should be cleaned thoroughly to 
remove oil and grease, then remove them from the rims, deflate 
and wrap them in paper or cloth and store in a cool, dry place 
away from sunlight 

If it is too much trouble to remove the tites, jack up the car, 
deflate the tires, and wrap them in covers of paper or cloth. Do 
not let the car stand on the tires all winter or a new set of tires 
will be needed in the spring. 

It is essential that tires be deflated. In cold weather an in- 
flated tire has a tendency to “set”—a condition under which the 


rubber is likely to break if bent or twisted out of the position 
or shape in which it has stood for a length of time—United 
States Tire Co. 


RUBBER PONTOONS FOR SALVAGING WRECKED 
VESSELS 

There. has been patented’ a resilient, collapsible rubber pontoon 
designed for use in raising sunken ships. One of these pontoons 
resembles a huge foot ball when inflated and is capable of being 
rolled up like a big rug for transit. It comprises three concentric 
casings that are spherical in shape. The inner one, which is 
provided with an air tube for inflation, is made of heavy sheet 


rubber This is covered by casing of heavy waterproof can- 





The Saliger Resilient Pontoon 
g 


vas and the latter is protected by a close netting of manila rope 
which distributes the strain of the air pressure within, and the 
lifting strain without. 

The rubber and canvas coverings are clamped together between 
washers and bolt heads by means of nuts. Patches are sewed 
on or otherwise attached to the canvas casing and straps or 
handles are formed by slitting these patches, serving as points 
for attaching the rope net covering. The latter is made in 
segmental sections which are laced together, completing the 
spherical covering with two circular polar sections 

The pontoon is equipped with suitable tackle for attachment 
to any weight to be lifted. The weight of a single pontoon is 
about 1000 pounds and can exert a lifting power of 25 tons in the 
water. 

The salvaging equipment includes, beside pontoons, a “mechan- 
ical mole,” which, guided by an electrical control-board on the 
work-boat above, burrows under the wreck, performing many 
functions hitherto possible only to the human diver. The col- 
lapsed pontoons are sunk about the hull and attached to the 


keel and pumped up, and bring the wreck to the surface on 


‘ushions of air. 

These enormous rubber balls were used to raise from te 
ocean bottom the “Isis,” one of the ships of the United States 
Geodetic Survey, that was wrecked near Anastasia Light, off the 


“ 


Florida coast. 


United States patent No. 1,384,094. 
THe Cuicaco NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SHOW. WHICH, FROM 


January 28 to February 4, will follow the New York Exposi: 


represents the twenty-second occasion of this kind held in the 


western city. The promoters are bending all their energies to 
making this show a successful one, and in many 


respects this 
us years. 


coming exhibition bids fair to surpass those of previ 
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Armament Limitation and the Rubber Industry 


Gains and Losses by Reason of the War 
more features. The trade was speedily unified, private formulas were 
f freely exchanged, and all the energies of the industry—factories 
at home and plantations abroad—were bent on aiding the Govy- 


armaments of 
fell to the lot « 


no other industry is the reduction of 


T 


significance than to the rubber trade. It 


rubber to assume war-time handicaps and undergo ex- 




















periences in the World War which were as trying as they were ernment. Patriotism was put above profit, and little spe- 
unique in manufacturing history It can be truly said of the cial consideration sought, one of the greatest rubber com- 
industry in the Allied panies in the country asking 
countries that it did even for the exemption from 
more than its t” for the . ‘ conscription of only seven- 
eeeaedibar 4 Aye Tangible Results : 
cause of World Democracy ; teen men, all highly-trained 
and while it is true that Gains Lessee specialists whose war sery- 
“i aes ‘. eri Gain by reason of in- Less of capital now tied oe ‘ a - 
other essential industries i. A. SB. = i wr ” ete. $80,000,000 ice was invaluable. 
also suffered seriously as a Evropean nations; five Less by reason of chari- In order to aid the Gov- 
ear ... $50,000,000 i i . . 
result of the war. it is — table contributions 20,000,000 ernment in surveying the 
, Gain by reason of war Loss of capital through e : ‘ ss 
doubtful if any sustained as advance in prices 56 000,000 increased direct taxa- manutacturing operations of 
great a direct loss as the Gain by reason of in- tion 50,000,000 the country and quickly co- 
crease in manufacture Loss through increased . tbs aa 
rubber trade in proportion of a great variety of cost of materials 160,060,000 ordinating all of its produc- 
to the amount ipital in war goods 100,000,000 = oss through inefficiency tive agencies, numerous ex- 
. of war-time labor 100,000,000 ecutives whos 1 t | 
s or the number , : -S ose value 
vestet ! . Loss in productive ca- : ° nally nat . = 
persons employed pacity due to absence rubber industry was _ indi- 
But lt , +} enhher of 36,000 skilled and un- cated by thei aaa . 
ut aithoug . eT skilled workers 106,000,000 —— y wir Salaries ot 
trade ingu ibly suf- Loss by reason of de- trom $5,000 to $100,000 a 
: i te- é ° ‘ 
fered sever sses aS a re- — prices of mate 100,000,000 year, placed their services at 
sult of wa ligations Loss in services of ex- the disposal of the Federal 
1: a  . ecutives while engaged ¢ a a . 
whi t can gy a - uuthorities gratis during the 
not be deni that it re ington . ... 10,060,000 war period, even though the 
corded cert distinct Total $200,000,000 $560,000,000 loss of such leadership 
enins. The seca were éi- meant to their industry a 
rect—the lirect losses Intangible Results tangible sum which has 
by f erbalar ge the Gains Losses been estimated as high as 
direct It 1s wite Closer cooperation between compa- Loss of service of skilled and un- 210,000,000. 
, , tl nies, resulting in better stand- skilled workers during the war 
TOUaADIC, NOW CVS at ot ardization of manufacturing prac- Cost of expcri i i i . . 
cage , pcrimenting in perfecting e o , —_ . 
indirect gains may n the tices wear materials and abrupt cancel- H Iping to Finance the 
add ; ’ i Development of better surgical lation of orders after the Armis- WV ar 
end, more i compensate goods, balloon material, airplane tice 
for the direc es Indi tires, accelerators Disruption of organization resulting When the call came for 
, d - i yerh los : - 
rect gains | be slow o _~ on of a perfected gas in overbend lessees funds to finance the war 
: mas Loss of d'scipline due to disrupted , , 
realization actual money Development of labor-saving devices organization the rubber trade was found 
ad it he ’ Explosion of theories: a. ne ; 
and it may be years Synthetic rubber in the forefront. It was 
th will be able t ’ é Spring wheels rivalled only by the larger 
the as af Ending of German practice of steal- industries in the first and 
img trade marks - : 
No attemy is heret Development of: second Liberty Loan drives, 
fore he made to tabulate Americanism and in the third loan drive 
Patriotism m 
and classify sing Development of: the rubber industry in the 
side t r 7 \t Commercial interdependence New York district won the 
é National self-reliance ce 
est, a rT t Appreciation of older men honor flag by subscribing 
kind :p- Agqvedation ef women workers $5,740,800 for its $5,000,- 
. Development of closer affiliation 
pr :, ' t nly with Englend 000 = allotment. In the 
There are weve er- Ga‘ns by reason of direct importa- fourth drive the New York 
: tion of crude rubber from Asia os s ° . 
tai gures wil an be rather than through Europe division alone raised $10,- 
brought t . wit more ——- in knowledge of interna- 775,050 and the New Eng- 
tional commerce ° ee oe 
less d this and divis . 5 
: ‘ Increase in nationalization of aliens land div —_ 4845 400. P In 
purpose , Discovery of the rabbit bush the fifth drive New York 
sahiec | rubber men raised $5,911,550. 
The first st n ¢ One estimate puts the 
mate of the rect ¢ ; te probable, however, that the rubber industry’s war bond holdings at $80,000,000. Nor 
indirect € caf of being expressed approximately was the rubber trade outdone in generous subscriptions 
in dolla tangil ems s and loss. The second presents for War Savings Certificates, Thrift Stamps, and _ in 
the intangible ga and tems which cannot now be ex- donations to the Red Cross, Salvation Army, Y. M. 
pressed in t none vhich seem to carry on the side C. A., K. of C., Belgian, Armenian, Russian, and German 
of gains a preponderat vidence that, in the end, the rub- relief, and various other war charity enterprises, not to mention 
ber industr not suffer reason of its war activities, costly gifts of ambulances, hospital equipment, sporting materials for 
though they iy ha ee! the time soldiers overseas, etc., all involving the diversion of a vast 
When America’s wat changed from neutrality and amount of productive capital representing fully $20,000,000. 
“watchful waiting” to enthusiastic crusading zeal, the quick For the naval and land forces the rubber industry in 1917 and 
mobilization of the rubber industry was one of the outstanding 1918 contributed fully 30,000 of its 350,000 employes. The 
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passing of so many into active war service meant a loss in pro- 
duction of approximately $100,000,000 annually, equal to one- 
sixth of the 1916 output, as the workers who volunteered or 
were conscripted were nearly all trained, able-bodied young men 
rated as exceptionally high producers. A large proportion of 
those who went into active war service were also foremen and 
factory specialists. 

One of the gravest problems facing the Government was the 
transportation of men, munitions, etc., over the broad expanse 
of the States to the Atlantic seaboard. The steam railroads 
proved inadequate, but the tire manufacturers came quickly to 
the rescue. By working night and day and offering bonuses and 
generous wages they soon had great fleets of motor vans and 
lorries equipped for the severest kind of service; and fighters and 
materials arrived at the piers faster than ships could take them 
away. 


Hard Hit by Extra Costs 


Many industries received direct or indirect premiums on the 
production of war supplies, but the rubber industry lacked this 
advantage. A great increase in extra wages had to be paid in 
order to retain or attract workers who were being lured away 
by offers of extravagant wages in plants that sprang up almost 
over night to execute great and highly profitable war contracts. 
Then, too, the rubber industry had to contend with steadily- 
rising prices for nearly all materials which enter into the pro- 
duction of rubber goods which, if stated in terms of money 
might reach as high as $100,000,000. 

Almost immediately after the war started in Europe, Great 
Britain declared rubber to be contraband, and as it controlled 
71,000 tons of the 120,000 total world production of crude stock, 
this meant something serious to the United States which re- 
quired 60,000 tons. The Brazilian supply of 37,000 tons soon 
doubled in price, and the 12,000 available from other countries 
could be had only at largely increased figures. 

Relief was finally afforded United States manufacturers 
through an arrangement made by The Rubber Association of 
America. The British Government told the Americans that 
if they would export no rubber goods except through London 
they could have a fair amount of crude rubber. The United 
States, being a neutral country, could not assent to such a plan 
officially, but The Rubber Association took the matter in hand 
and by mutual agreement bound every broker and manufacturer 
to export only through London, The Rubber Association dealing 
thus collectively through the British Ambassador at Washington. 
The British kept faith with the Americans, and the latter got a 
considerable amount of crude rubber at a fair price. 

Cotton, which is used so considerably in many kinds of manu- 
factures of rubber, was one of the first of the great staples to 
soar in price when the war started, and rubber manufacturers 
found themselves before the rapidly rising market for raw, spun, 
and woven cotton. One acute hardship was the British embargo 
on Egyptian cotton. 

The chemicals used in compounding rubber grew steadily 
dearer as the World War progressed, the cost of many ingred- 
ients became prohibitive, and some very necessary chemicals be- 
came as rare as radium. 

When the United States went to war the difficulties of Ameri- 
can manufacturers increased. Sulphur was an imperative need 
of munition makers, and so the Government took control of it 
and allotted this great and indispensable vulcanizing material 
sparingly to rubber manufacturers. In 1917 the War Trade 
Board, through an embargo, cut down the rubber factories’ 
ration of raw rubber under the British trade agreement to 7/16 
of the 1916 purchases; and in 1918 the ration was cut to but % 
of the 1916 amount. 


Cooperating at a Disadvantage 


Although seriously handicapped in many ways, the rubber man- 
ufacturers cheerfully cooperated with the Government not only 





in sidetracking private orders in order to provide the urgent war 
needs, but readily agreed to suggestions of the War Trade Board 
in regard to reducing the variety of styles in rubber apparel, 
footwear, sizes of tires, etc., and voluntarily amplified the Gov- 
ernment’s long list of “non-essential” rubber articles on which 
the manufacturers had made their best profits. An especially 
severe setback was occasioned by the War Trade Board’s order 
to curtail the output of pneumatic tires of 50 per cent of the 
production for August and September, 1917, the Government 
taking the position that a large proportion of automobiles were 
used for pleasure rather than business, which contention has 
since been disproved. 

To keep pace with the steady increase in the cost of living 
during the war and immediately afterward, the rubber industry 
was obliged to largely augment its outlay in wages, such increase 
being fully equivalent to the enhanced cost of living as shown 
by government, labor, and manufacturers’ statistics for the 
period July, 1914, to March, 1920, to have averaged a rise of 95 
per cent. This additional outlay was far from being offset 
by any increase in the selling price of manufactured rubber 
goods. 

That the war brought no undue advantage to the rubber in- 
dustry is best illustrated by the fact that the signing of the 
Armistice found the range of prices in the trade 72 per cent 
below that of all commodities, or 31 per cent below the trade’s 
own price level in 1913-1914. Yet in the same interval the 
prices of many other staples had doubled, trebled, or even 
quadrupled. 

Sharp Drop in Individual Production 

One of the most striking losses sustained by the rubber 1n- 
dustry during the war period was due to the sharp drop in the 
production of individual workers. The falling off in individual 
efficiency is well illustrated in the comparative figures for 1914 
and 1919: 


r tal Average Output 
Year P.tal Outpt No. Operatives per Man 
1914 : : $2(,993.796 73.974° $3.962 
1919 pekwuene 1,145,790,000 400,0007 2,864 


*United States Census Report, publication 1917, page 257. 
7 


+ Estin.ated. (See Tue Inpia Rupeer Woxtp, February 1, 1918, page 271.) 


Figures are not readily availiable on the loss sustained to the 
industry in perfecting war materials, in erecting experimental 
machinery, and in purchasing vast amounts of raw materials 
for war needs, orders for the production of which were abruptly 
cancelled by the Armistice, but the total must be considerable. 
Nor can exact data be easily had as to the amount paid out 
for mobilizing the rubber factories, for salaries paid to non- 
working soldiers and their dependents, for extra buildings for 
special war work, for the expenses of executives and depart- 
ment heads sent to Washington to aid the Government, nor 
for the insuring of shipments of raw rubber against enemy 
destruction, but it totalled a very large sum. 


Pays Heavy Toll in War Taxes 


The rubber industry has to be credited with the payment of 
no small part of the great tax burden occasioned by the war. 
Although complete official figures are yet lacking, a fair concep- 
tion of the share allotted to the industry may be gleaned from 
the statement of one of the larger rubber companies. For the 
year 1918 it reported the payment of Government taxes of all 
sorts amounting to the sum of $19,289,534.86 as compared with 
its capital of $100,000,000. One estimate gives the average 
amount paid by rubber manufacturers as 3 per cent on their 
total output. As the United States census reports give the total 
production of rubber goods for the year 1919 as $1,145,790,000, 
the income charges on that amount at 3 per cent would total 
$34.373,.700. The real amount is probably much higher, and 
necessarily it implies a huge loss of capital in super taxes. 
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in Disposing of Surplus 


extensive disiocation of trade as a result of the 


n throu ise on the part of Amer- 


I 


rers, the efforts of producers of rubber goods in 
tes ft dispose > thei sur s pr duction abroad 
de th much difficult even since the Armis- 
he ' iW numbers \mericat roduction of 
led $300,000,000, exports reached some $13,000, 
per cent. In 1919 the total output was $1,145,- 
exp emaine: ctical the sam 
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United States Imports of Manufactured Rubber Goods from Coun- 


tries Producing Manufactured Rubber Goods 


1914 and 1920 


United States Exports of Manufactured Rubber Goods to Countries 
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than the foreign product. For the kite, dirigasble, and- observa- 


tion balloons, the American rubber men produced: in an \in- 


redibly short time a supply of fabrics that equalled in: noun-per- 


meability to gas the best produced abroad. 


Among the articles besides those mentioned provided for was 


ises by American rubber factories, and many ef which proved 


{ vital importance, were pneumatic tires for passenger cars 


motorcycles, airplanes, lorries, ambulances, and trucks; solid tire 


for various heavy vehicles; airplane bomb cushions and gas 
tank protectors, respirators and helmets for airmen, divers’ suits 
for men on submarines and battleships; hose and tubing fo: 


gas attacks, trench pumps, ships, airplanes, vacuum cleaners, oil 


tanks ; 


waterproof covers for guns, wagons, and gun 


battleship shock absorbers, matting; carpeting, and 


tep treads for ships, submarine gaskets, packings, battery-jars 
nsulated wire and insulating material; ponchos, slickers 
raincoats, boots, shoes, arctics, gloves for acid and electrical 
vorkers, aprons, camp blankets, ground sheets, belting, horse 
t chs. buckets, athletic goods, sheeting, water bottles, ice bags 
wd pans, and a score other hospital needs in hard and soft 
‘ 
Rubber Gains Noted 
Xeviewing the gains, tangible and intangible, scored by the 
er trade during the war: New machinery and manufacturing 
thods were developed to save time and labor and yield better 
roducts; prices of manufactured goods advanced; new markets 


non-European countries were opened for our products and 


the trade irned how make a vast number of articles neve: 
efore manufactured; redoubled interest was taken in methods 
mplifying and standardizing work and products; vulcanizing 

rs mi nding meredients were greatly improved 

a new etus was given to the reclaiming of rubber so 

tl ndustry al totalled a business in 1918 of $300,000,000; 
was created large-size pneumatic and solid tires; 
new interest was aroused in “truckportation”’; better balloon 


iterial was developed not only for military but for commercial 





d the same may be said of war gas masks being adapted 
vorkers having to cope with factory fumes; important im- 
ements were made in surgical goods, notably in the use of 
g r the Carrel-Dakin wound-irrigating treatment and in 

tissue which proved much superior to gauze for dressing 

uries 

Threatened with, and afterward experiencing, a scarcity of 

er, interest was actively revived in projects for planting 
er shrubs in the United States, and some promising re- 
rches have been made in that direction. 

\ bic shortage in cotton impelled rubber manufacturers to 
stablish huge plantations in the Southwest, the crops not only 
enefiting the owners but also easing the market for all cotton 
sers as well Now southwestern long-staple cotton has largely 
taken the place of Sea Island and Egyptian cotton 
During the ir as shipping grew scarce and cargo space be 
n aluable better methods of baling rubber were worked out 
und fully 25 per cent gained in space 

Burying a Rubber Bogy 

Incidentally one of the great bogies of the trade was laid at 

rest—that of synthet rubber The old bugbear ceased t 


trouble nervous rubber men when it was shown that the best 


he moct ckilful Germar hemist ould do was t rroduce a 
. Sita ’ ' Al 4 


small quantity of a substance which, mixed with natural and re- 


very unsatisfactory substitute for the 


Another revelation the war brought was the amazing extent t 


vhich rubber manufacturers Central Europe counterfeited 
trade-marks, infringed on patents subsidized shipping, sold some 
goods below cost, and adopted various unfair ruses t gain 
ontrol of markets Indeed. the rubber industry gained a new 
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and valuable knowledge of world trade, geography, foreign 
credits, marketing methods, and commercial interdependence. 
Gains to’ be noted would also include‘a better appreciation of 
the man worker who has passed his 35th birthday, and whose 
igment, balance, and reliability are quite as important as the 
sical alertness of his junior coworker. So, too, is a better 
lue placed on the Services of women in the lighter operations 
in rubber factories. 

The rigorous test of war also reassured tire makers that they 
need fear no competition from tire-fillers or spring wheels as 
stitutes for pneumatics, for both proved wholly useless 
\ salutary showing was the expansion of the capital of many 
urge rubber companies to provide for rapid extension of their 
This expansion is well illustrated by the figures re- 


pusimess 


ported for four concerns, during the war period, as follows 


1918 


irich, B. F. Co., The 
soodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1 
Kelly-Springfield Tire C 
Tnited States Rubber C 





is n 1919 to $300,000,000. 


Direct Shipments of Crude Rubber 


One of the results of the World War, which may be also noted 
is a gain for the American rubber industry, was a shifting about 

the sources of crude rubber supply, and the abolition to a 
msiderable extent of the delays and costs of dealing with 
European middlemen. Of the entire crude rubber consumption 
vy the United States in the fiscal year 1913-14, valued at $75 
162.220, only 16,597,105 pounds, valued at $9,675,709, came direct- 
y from Asia. In 1920, however, the direct shipments of crud 
rubber to the United States totalled 429,021,505 pounds, valued 
it $133,168,879 

Great War Lesson 


Ihe great lesson of the war, and an experience which may be 
turned to much account in peace, was the allocation of crude 
rubber in the United States. Mention has been made of the 
manner in which American manufacturers got relief from the 
embargo put on rubber by the British Government in 1914, by 
having The Rubber Association of America buy crude rubber 
through London and distribute it in the United States under 
certain restrictions that prevented any from passing into enem) 
hands. When the United States Government, as a war measure, 
assumed control of crude rubber imports May 1, 1918, The 
Rubber Association, which had functioned so efficiently under the 
British arrangement, was prevailed upon to continue its work, 
which it did until the Government relinquished control January 
20, 1919. During the ten months the Government allowed the 
importation of 74,166 tons on new contracts. Old contracts 
brought the total amount imported for the period up to 96,432 
tons, all of which was impartially prorated among manufacturers 
wccording to the War Trade Board regulations. The experi- 
ment of allocation was one of the most unique as well as om 
of the most successful in cominercial history, and although con- 
eived to meet the exigencies of war-time, the impression is 
gaining ground that such a system ‘of controlling the distribution 

a great’ commodity might do much. to stabilize industry in 
veace-time. In fact, many believe that similar control might be 
exercised over all the key industries, that these in turn may act 
n concert nationally and even internationally; and thus it may 

me to pass that the great leaders of industry may be able to 
io what great banking interests, powerful church influences, 
fraternal and other associations proved unable to do—avert wat 
y making it practically impossible for bellicose nations to get 
the materials with which to wage. war. 

At any rate, leaders in the rubber industry hope that their ex- 
perience in war-time allocation may suggest to the advocates of 
peace-preparedness a hasis on which industries generally may 
1914-1918 world 


operate avert i recurrence of the 


itastronphe 








chemist, was 


which have been exhibited here and abroad. 


Poncet Davis Co., Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Representative 

Poncet Davis, for the past five years assistant manager of the 
cotton fabric department of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
has organized the firm of Poncet Davis Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
as a manufacturers’ representative 
will handle yarns, drills, tapes, 
hollands, osnaburgs, sheetings, and 
tire fabrics for the rubber trade. 
Principal offices have been opened 
at 218 Central Savings & Trust 
Building, Akron, Ohio, with a 
branch office at 350 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

\ graduate in textile engineer- 
ing of a Southern Engineering Col- 
lege, Mr. Davis has had extensive 
experience in raw cotton, cotton 
goods manufacture, and in supply- 
ing cotton fabrics to the rubber 
trade His intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the cotton 
Mencst Bavic ind rubber industries, his wide ac- 
quaintance and pleasing personality 
proclaim his ability to serve both the manufacturer and consumer 
1f cotton goods 

B. M. MeDuffie, also a former Goodyear textile man, first at 
\kron, and for the past eighteen months manager of that com- 
connected 


pany’s California cotton and fabric department, is now 


1 


vith the Akron office of the Poncet Davis Co 


NOVEL TIRE PUNCTURE ALARM 
The illustration shows an ingenious patented device which 
It is attached to 
the wheel rim exactly opposite the inflating valve. When defla- 
occurs, a spring actuated striker explodes a blank 


warns the motorist when his tire goes down. 


tion of the tir« 
artridge, the report of which warns the driver that the tire has 
been punctured or is in need of reinflation. 

Fhe alarm is particularly valuable for vehicles running on twin 


s and for trailers. If a rear twin tire punctures, the remaining 


Oeflated wbe 


intleted tube 





Striker causes: cart~dge 
to detonate 





Michelin Tire Alarm 


sound tire is left to bear all the weight and by continuing to run 


ruined. In the case of the trailer, without the alarm, there 
great danger of destroying the tube and cover on any run. 
The alarm works in time to prevent sudden deflation and acci- 


lents, but it does not give 


warning in case of gradual under- 
Michelin Tire Co., 


nflation, even though the latter be serious 


Milltown, New 


Jersey 


Dr. Weber Marries 
’r. Lothar Weber, the widely known rubber and industrial 
married November 24, to Miss Sybilla Mittell, 
laughter of Mr. and Mrs. Philipp Mittell of Yonkers, New York. 
[he bride is an artist of note, a specialist in animal paintings 
After a motor tour 
§ the California Coast Mr. and Mrs. Weber will make their 


home at the Hotel Canterbury, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Review of the Work of 


MERICANS wi hope for home-grown rubber may find 
much en wement in the report recently published by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, D. C., entitled, 
“Rubber-Content of North American Plants.” The subject is in- 
terestingly discussed in the 65-page illustrated volume by Pro- 
fessors Harvey M. Hall and Frances L. Long, who give the 
results of researches covering several years and extending over 
a considerable territory 
k described in the report 1s to some extent a continua- 


Crude Rubber and Paper Pulp from an Asclepias 





Professors Hall and Long 


through breeding ard _ selection, indispensable 
any native plant. It has been 
paper pulp. Like the other 
of Apocynum investigated, 
rapidly on poor soil from 
possible that several crops 
a year and without replant- 


The plant is a rounded herb, woody at the base in some 


be produced an 


condition for the utilization of 


proved to be a producer of very fine 
Asclepias examined, and the species 
1. subulata is a perennial, growing 
It is 
¢ harvested with machinery in 


seed or portions of the root. 
ould | 
ing 
types, 3 to 8 feet high, 2 to 6 or even 10 feet broad when growing 
in low places where water accumu- 





western North 


tion of the survey of 
America for rubber-producing plants 


emergency 


~~ « 
measure.’ W e that project con- 
cerned itself chiefly with a study of 
the genus ( ’ TT d re- 
lated shrubs in which the rubber 
ccurs as St 1 particies in the cells 
of the shrubs, as in guayule, the 
present report deals mostly with the 
genus Asclepias (milkweeds 1p 

num (Indian hemy and similar 


herbaceous plar ts 


occurs somew at as a 

the latex, or milky sap, which in 
turn occupies the vessels of the 
highly-specialized lacticiferous tis- 


sues 

To quote _ the investigators 
“While the prime object of the 
earlier search was to locate an 
emergency supply f rubber in 
native shrubs, the object of the 
present one is to discover, if pos- 
sible, some latex plant sufficiently 


promising to justify experiments 
looking towards its cultivation as a 
second 


crop \ 
the 


rubber-producing 





object is to extend knowledge 


of the occurrence of rubber in plants, 








lates after rains, narrow and few- 
stemmed dry, upland 
roots deep, ending above in 
a much-branched crown; stems 
usually 12 to 30 in poor plants, but 
up to 500 or more in robust forms; 
and dull greenish-white 
flowers after the rains. Preeminent- 
ly a desert species, it ranges from 
southeastern California, western 
Sonora, 
Mexico, across Lower California to 


when on 


slopes ; 


having 


\rizona, and western 
the islands off the west coast. 
the investigators 
as one species of Asclepias of out- 
promise, A. subulata, a 
nearly leafless plant, contains from 
2 to 64 per cent of rubber in its 
stems. Other latex plants ex- 
amined carried more rubber in their 
than in their De- 
termination of the pure gum con- 
tent was made by the acetone- 
benzene method to eliminate resins 
or other admixtures. The per- 
centage is based upon the dry 
weight of the material analyzed. 
The rubber in 


amined appears 


Considered by 


standing 


leaves stems. 


the plants ex- 
to vary with the 








immedi- 


species, with small races, or strains 


quite irrespective of any a ae tee 
ate practical results. During both iin” ’ eer f within each species, and also with 
' Asclepias Subulata Collected at Sentinel, Arizona— mae . ; 
these investigations attention has 2 . environment during growth. High 
' Plant Five Feet High ala : f ‘ 

also been given to many plants percentages are often associated 
other than those of the two genera named so that definite in- with vigor of growth, and with mature rather than immature 
formation is now available as to the presence or absence of rubber plants. 

in about 225 species and varieties of western American plants.” Plants besides A. subulata considered of special interest and 


array of plants the botanists found about 6 


Out of such an 


species of shrubs and 16 species of latex-bearing herbs worthy of 
further study and experiment. Nothing is known concerning the 
80 native A sclepias—other 


of which presumably contain at least a 


content of about species of 


rubber 
than those examined, all 
of rubber 


small amount 
The 


produced in the United States ir 


investigators are convinced that if natural rubber is ever 


commercial quantities it will 


have to be from a plant which will give large yields on cheap land, 
which can be handled almost entirely with machinery, and which 
Of 
meeting 


yf value 


will yield good paper pulp or other by-products 


all the plants considered, the one that comes nearest to 
those requirements is Asclepias subulata (desert milkweed). 


The rubber content of 4. subulata averages as high as any of 


the other plants examined, and the latex value is sufficiently 
fluctuating to indicate that superior high-yielding strains could 
: See “Three Hundred Million Pounds of Chrysil Rubber,” Tue Inpra 
Russer Wortp January 1, 19 age 3 





the rubber percentage of their mature leaves are: 


Rubber Rubber 

one . Per cent Per cent 

oe ates —_ _— cosccces os ~ os Asclepias galioides........0.6 to 5.2 

sclepia@as syriac eee » 4. co ps “1 . "9 
Asclepias califcrnica.. 2 6 to 4.3 Ascle pias brac hystephana...2.1 to 2 
{scl-pias latifolia 2 to3.8 Asclefias speci sa cecee be : to - 

Asclepias mexicana 1.4 to 4.8 4pocynum cannabinum... .0.7 to 5.1 


It is made clear by the investigators that the product has 
been examined for only a few species and that these examinations 
have not been as thorough as desired. They indicate, however, 
that the rubber is probably of low grade and not to be compared 
with upriver fine Para, with planiation rubber, nor with chrysil— 
the product of Chrysothamnus nauseosus. It is suggested that 
it might be found useful for mixing with other rubbers and in 
manufactures where great elasticity is not required. 

As there is a marked variability in the wild plants and in the 
number of species involved, it is reasonably assumed that strains 
with a higher rubber content than any thus far discovered could 
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be developed by using pedigreed seed or by vegetative reproduc- 
tion, and that even the quality of the rubber could be much im- 
proved by such methods. 

Incidentally the authors of the report dispose of the claims 
made for ocotillo, for various species of cactus, as well as ocean 
kelps, as rubber yielders by stating that most exacting tests have 
shown the same result with all of them,—that rubber was very 
conspicuous by its absence. 

Opinion is withheld regarding the financial results-that might 
follow an attempt to grow the plants on a commercial scale. 
“It is certain, however,” says the report, “that considerable 
scientific experiment should precede any such attempt. Sufficient 
data have been accumulated to justify the recommendation that 
these experiments be now undertaken. In this connection there 
should be considered those native shrubs in which the rubber 
occurs as solid particles and also various exotic shrubs and herbs, 
as well as the native species of Asclepias and Apocynum.” 

It is regrettable that space does not permit more extended 
quotation from this admirable review of home-grown rubber 
possibilities, or to reprint the complete list of plants studied or 
the tables giving analyses of the plants, seasonal variation of 
rubber content, the results of numerous experiments in extraction 
of rubber and by-products, the ecological and histological features 
of the plants, etc. Suffice it to say, that the report is a welcome 
and valuable addition to the none too extensive literature on the 
engrossing subject of extratropical cultivation of rubber plants 
for a great industry. 


ONE REASON WHY TIRES WEAR OUT 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


There would be absolutely no wear on an automobile tire 
if the tire ran on a perfectly smooth road. Any road, to be of 
value, must exert a frictional force on the tire. No automobile 
could run on a frictionless or “perfectly smooth” road. In order 
to have tractive force there must be friction, and friction means 
wear. 

These facts being true, it is evident that there will always be 
wear on a tire, no matter how smooth the roads may be made. 
The smoother, of course, the less the wear, but no matter how 
much friction exists between the tire and the road there is al- 
ways some unavoidable slip or more properly “creep.” 

To illustrate that creep exists and that it isn’t slip attach a 
weight at the end of a rubber band and another slightly lighter 
weight at the other end. Support the weighted band over an 
ordinary spool, running a lead pencil through the spool. Now 
rotate the spool slowly one way or the other and the weights 
will move up or down. Continue the rotation back and forth 
and it will soon be noticed that a given point on the band doesn’t 
always come back to the same point on the spool as would be the 
case if the weights were equal. One weight being heavier causes 
the rubber band to gradually move in its direction. This move- 
ment is called “creep.” 

The same is true in the case of an automobile tire. There is 
a gradual “creep” in the direction of motion of the tires. This 
holds true for the rear tires only. Front tires do not creep be- 
cause they do not transmit power. . 

Creep has the same effect as slip in causing wear on the 
tires but it is so small that it is impossible to detect it with the 
naked eye; nevertheless it exists. In going a mile, for example, 
the rear tires may rotate 606 times, whereas the front tires of 
the same diameter will rotate only 600 times. There are there- 
fore six extra rotations of the rear tires due entirely to creep 
These rotations are absolutely lost as far as distance and power are 
concerned and, besides, they produce much of the excess wear 
of rear tires. 

Horsepower loss is directly proportional to the creep. Thus 
a rear wheel that makes 100 revolutions would make only 99 





if “pushed” along as are the front tires and therefore the power 
loss due to creep is one per cent. This explains why the rear 
tires are the ones that suffer most wear. One of the big reasons 


is “creep,” as well as slip and heavier loads 


Washed and Dried Rubber from Para’ 


The phenomenal development of the plantation rubber industry 
during the past 20 years has placed even the best wild Para 
grades from South America at a serious disadvantage in point 
of competition. Whereas, in 1900 the Amazon supplied about 50 
per cent of the world’s needs of rubber, today it supplies only 
about 7 per cent or about 18,000 tons. An effort is now being 
made in Brazil to meet the competitive prices of plantation grades 





Washing and Drying Rubber in Para, Brazil 


by washing and drying in Para upriver fine, caucho ball and 
up river coarse grades. 

This enterprise has been organized by Francisco Chamié, well- 
known Brazilian exporter of crude rubber to the United States 
and Canada. The company is known as The Rubber Refining & 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. It was incorporated under New York 
laws, March 11, 1921, with a number of American crude rubber 
men as officers. The factory was incorporated in Para, August 
26, 1921, and has a capacity of 300 tons of washed and dried 
rubber a month. 

Special grants have been made to the company by the State 
and the City of Para and it will also be entitled to receive a 
compensation from the Brazilian Government because it is the 
first company to establish this line of business. The plant has 
been in operation about two months and shipments of rubber 
from it have already arrived in New York in fine condition. 
Upriver fine grades are sent in crépe form; caucho ball and up- 
river coarse and the lower grades in block form. In order 
to insure absolutely reliable quality of the grades, the Brazilian 
Federal and State Governments maintain inspectors at the fac- 
tory. The principal interest of the Brazilian Government is to 
check the quality for collection of the proper duty which 1s paid 
ad valorem and is collectable at different prices according to 
grades 

The company has several important advantages in connection 
with its ‘trade in washed and dried rubber. The crude rubber 
received direct from the docks at Para is washed with electrically 
driven modern mills and air-dried at normal temperatures. The 
Brazilian labor employed naturally receives lower rates of com- 
pensation than American or European labor for the same work. 
There is a marked economy on the delivered price to manufac- 


'The information and illustration used in this article were supvlied by 
Charles E. Wood, crude rubber broker, 287 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
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PNEUMATIC TRUCK TIRES LIMITED 


msensus of manufacturers of trucks and 


pinion among 


tires appears to be that tire equipment cannot be 
recommended for motor trucks over 3% One man- 


states that, while experiments have been made with 


pneumatic 
tons capacity. 
ufacturer 
9 and 10-inch 
8-inch tire for a 2-ton truck has proved to be the largest size for 
Six-wheel trucks, using 8-inch tires, and 

ult with a 5 may possibly be developed, although 
such deterrents would have to be considered as the carelessness 
of drivers, and the fact that few repair shops carry proper equip- 
ment for repairing large truck tires, while the whole question 
must also be kept in mind of the possible injury to the roads. 

It is estimated that about half of all trucks made in, 1920 were 
pneumatically equipped, and of these trucks 6 out of every 10 
of 2% tons or less capacity, using so-called passenger tire 
ves, that is, 35 by 5 or under. The fact that road conservation 


is wisely being stressed may be a factor in hindering the devel- 
of 


sizes for 3 and 3%4-ton trucks respectively, the 
satisfactory service 


ton capacity, 


ver 


pment heavy construction along these lines, even when the 


trucks referred to may be equipped with pneumatic tires 


CONDITIONS 


will be gradual 


MOTOR INDUSTRY SHOWS FAVORABLE 
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A Glossary of Words and Terms Used in the Rubber Industry—X1 


By Henry C. Pearson 


Pneumatic Tire Definitions” 


ALC (FreNcH). Acid magnesium metasilicate used in powder 

T form to prevent tubes and casings sticking together; for 

dusting molds and inner surfaces of tubes in repair; and 

in paste with water to fill designs on semi-cured tread stock to 

keep them from flattening under heat and pressure in retreading. 

TanpeM. Tire. <A large tire used on tandem motorcycles, 
usually 29 by 234 inches. 

TAPE MARKING. Reproduction on sidewall and casing of the 
weave of the cloth in which the tire was confined during vul- 
canization. 

Tape (Tire). A narrow adhesive strip of cotton sheeting 
frictioned with rubber and used for emergency tire repair. Al- 
so an uncoated cotton fabric in wide strips used for wrapping a 
built-up casing. during open cure. 

TENSILE STRENGTH. Resistance to extension shown in testing 
tire-building materials. 

TESTING. Subjecting materials to severe examination to de- 
termine quality, condition, strength, pliability, resilience, suit- 
ability in combination, and general serviceability; for which 
scientific devices and standards have been provided. 

Fabric Tests. 

Mechanical or Physical Tests. Application of force to 
ascertain and measure physical condition and properties ; 
employment of apparatus in judging material qualities or 
in estimating deficiencies. Such tests are made of un- 
coated tire fabric to determine the following: 


Contraction of filling Strength 

Crimp Take-up 
Elasticity Texture 
Elongation Thickness (Gage) 
Folding endurance Twist 

Length Weight 

Moisture content Width 


Fensile Strength Tests. (Standard United States Gov- 
ernment practice.) The tensile strength of tire fabric is 
obtained by cutting strips 6 inches long by 1% inches wide 
from the sample and unraveling from each side to a width 
of 1 inch. The jaws of the testing machine must be not 
more than 1 inch wide and 3 inches apart, separating at 
the rate of 12 inches a minute. Results obtained by taking 
the average of three tests each on both warp and filling are 
accepted as the tensile strength of the fabric. When 
practicable, tests are made after conditioning the fabric in 
an atmosphere having a relative humidity of 65 per cent 
and at a temperature of 70 degrees F. for 2 hours. If this 
is not practicable, the fabric is tested under existing 
humidity conditions and results corrected to a 6 per cent 
moisture basis by applying the following factor: 

100 + 100 plus 7 (per cent moisture —6), the factor be- 
ing less than unity when the per cent moisture is greater 
than 6, and vice versa. 

Moisture is determined by weighing six samples together 
before testing, and tensile strength is immediately obtained 
in rapid succession. The broken samples (entire) after 
rupture are placed in a ventilating drying oven at 105 
degrees to 110 degrees C. (221 to 230 F.) until weight is 

1Continued from Tue Inpra Rueser Wortp, December 1, 1921, pages 
ge by Henry C. Pearson. May be reprinted with credit to the 
author. 


constant. Moisture is calculated on the basis of the above 
dry sample. 

All fabric weights are given in ounces per square yard, 
and calculated on a 6 per cent moisture basis. Tolerance 
3 per cent plus or minus. 

For cord fabric, tensile strength is calculated on ten in- 
dividual cords taken from each cord fabric sample. Re- 
sults must be up to the standard specifications of individual 
manufacturers. 

Visual Tests. Critical examination for visible imperfec- 
tions or deviations from a standard. Irregularities in visual 


tests of tire fabrics include: 


Bad start ups Plus or minus thread count 
Beat ups Pulled in selvage 

Broken threads Reed marks 

Drop end yarn Slack filling 

Floats Slack warp ends 

Hard twist yarn Smashes ‘ 
Loop knots Soft twist yarn 

Mispicks or double picks Split end yarn 

Mixed warp or filling Uneven fabric 

Oil stains Warp knots 


Coated fabric cut into strips on bias cutters is also tested 
for calender distortion. 

Inner Tube Tests. Inner tubes are tested by manufac- 
turers by first inflating to a high pressure and then immers- 
ing in a vat of water to discover leaks in tube, valve, or 
around valve, which would be revealed by air bubbles. For 
elongation, Government requirements also include a stretch 
of not less than 750 per cent (1 to 8% inches). Valve leak- 
age is also tested and accurately gaged with a water-filled 
U-tube affixed to a valve. 

Tire Tests. 

Friction Tests. Determination of the degree of strength 
of union, or adhesion between plies of fabric or fabric and 
rubber in a casing. In United States Government practice 
the test is made on a one-inch strip, measured circum- 
ferentially, cut from a casing utilizing a standard friction 
or dead-weight machine. The rate of separation shall not 
be more than one inch per minute when the following 
weights are used: Between fabric plies 16 pounds, breaker 
and tread 28 pounds, breaker and cushion 28 pounds, cushion 
and carcass 16 pounds, sidewall and carcass 10 pounds, 
and for cord casings, between breaker and tread 32 pounds, 
breaker and cushion 32 pounds, sidewall and plies 14 
pounds, cushion and plies 16 pounds. 

Mechanical Tests. Tires tested with resiliometers to de- 
termine capacity for allaying vibration and absorbing re- 
bound in striking small obstacles. Tests for loss of power 
due to inadequate tire equipment conducted with special 
dynamometer which records the amount of power needed 
to move a tire and keep it in motion. 

Pressure Test. A manufacturing test, in which casings 
are required to withstand a water pressure, or internal 
stress, of 300 pounds per square inch for fabric tires, and 
330 pounds per square inch for cord tires. 

Road Tests. (1) Tabulated results derived from actual 
use in driving or hauling over various kinds of roads 
under various climatic and other conditions. (2) The 
duplication of road conditions as far as possible by ma- 
chines and apparatus including rough-surfaced wheels, 
movable axles driven by separate motors and with a heavy 
pendulum controlling pressure and affording oscillation, 
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mt suriaced belts run beneath loaded wheels; circular 
cement track, imitation brick roadways, et¢ 

Side Thrust Test \ test to which airplane tires of from 
75/700 to 150/800 millimeters, inclusive, are subjected, ac- 
cording to United States Government specifications. After 
ing mounts n standard rims, inflated to 50 pounds air 
pressure, and uded with a deadweight of 2,000 pounds, 
they must withstand 1,800 pounds, lateral stress against a 


surface placed at an angle of 20 degrees with the horizontal 
without pulling off the rit 

Tread Separati rest. A rough test to determine the 
quality of material used, character of workmanship, and 
thoroughness of curing, in which the tread is cut to the 
carcass and an effort made to tear back with the aid of 
pincers a short strip of the ta.ad 

Tire A contract ittire, to dress or cover, a tire being 


the attire for a wheel. While originally, 


metal hoop binding the w: 


and still applied to the 


den felloes of a wheel, it has become 


the usual designation of the rubber covering for a wooden or 
metal wheel-band. British spelling, tyre. See Pneumatic Tire. 
Tire Banp. An outside repair boot. See Boot 
Tire Botts. Bolts extending through a felloe and rim and 
designed to fasten a tire to the latter. They are made with a 
thumb nut on the under side and on the upper side have a 


molded section—canvas, leather, or rubber-covered—formed with 


Four to six are 


lips at either side so as to overlap the bead toes 
used, depending upon the size f the wheel Also called se- 
curity bolts 

Tree Bucxuinc. In repair, curling, kinking, or distortion of 
the inside of a casing in sectional work, usually due to excess 
pressure on the clamps holding a casing in a vulcanizing mold. 
See Repair 

Tme Buivtper Fase See Builder Fabric 

Tire CANVA See Builder Fabri 

Tree Carrier. A device attachable to a car built to carry one 
or two spare tires 

Tre Case. See Tire Cover. 

Tire Cement. See Cements 

Tire Cuain Apyuster. A device consisting of four springs 
radiating from a center chain about a hub and attached with 
h ks to a sick hai n the outer side of a wheel 

Tre CHANGER. A mechanical contrivance for quickly remov- 
ing or applying a tire to a rim, the operation of the more com- 
plete apparatus being unlocking the split rim, contracting the rim 
so that the tire may b« easily lifted off, replacing the tire on the 
contracted rim, and finally expanding the rim to the locking 
point to secure the tir 

Tire Cover \ case or covering, usually of black enameled 
duck made t t er and protect a spare tire with its rim and 
carrier. 

Tre DeFrLectrion The cross-bending or flexure of a tire 
causing it to deviate from normal shape in test or service 

Trme DetacHer \ plain curved bar or a tool consisting of a 
straight handle and an adjustable hook to facilitate the removal 


of clincher tires 


Tre Duc: \ e-woven cotton fabr used in building 
tires. See Builder Fabric 

Tree Fitters. See Fillers 

Tre Function. Purpose and work of a rubber tire; to 
cushion the load, to lessen vibration to automotive mechanism, 
to increase traction, and to protect the road surfac« 


See Boot 
os + 


lor prying on or of a 


Tire GAITER. 
Tme-lIron. A to 
adapted to a clincher rim 
Trre Paint. See Paint 


bead tire 


Tme Praster. See Blowout Patch. 
Tie Protectors. See Boots. 
Tme Pump. A hand-operated apparatus employing a cylinder 





and piston for forcing air into pneumatic tires; also a power- 
driven air-compressing machine used for the same purpose. 


Tire Putty. See Dough. 

Trre Remover. See Tire Detacher. 

Tire Seat. See Rims. 

Tire Section. A term applied to a sample cut in cross-section 
from a tire casing. 

Tire Service. (1) Actual mileage and comparative freedom 
from troubles afforded by a tire. (2) Inflation, inspection, de- 


mounting, application of tires, alinement of wheels, etc., by a 
tire dealer gratuitously or at nominal cost. 
proportions of 


Sizes. Usual 


Tire casings as indicated by 
diameter from tread to tread and by distance from bead to tread; 
as, a 36 by 4 is a tire with a total diameter of 36 inches and 4 
inches from bead to tread. See Sizes. 
Trre Sieeve. See Reliner. 

Tirt A single tool or mechanical device for spread- 
ing casings for inspection or to facilitate interiorly the applica- 
tion of boots, shoes, reliners, bead sections, reinforcements, etc. 

Tire STUFFING. 

Tire 
rebuilding of tires. 


SPREADER 


See Fillers. 


Surcery. A term applied to the dissection, repair, and 


Tire Tapinc. See Tape. 


Tire Tester. See Gage. 


Tire Toot. See Tire Detacher. 

Tre Types. Varying models or patterns of tires in general 
use, each of which possesses salient features, and including 
lincher, quick-detachable, straightside, pneumatic, solid, non- 


skid, plain tread, fabric, cord, cord fabric, etc. 

Tire Wrappers. See Tire Cover. 

Toermnc-In. Alining pneumatic-tired wheels so as to neutralize 
the tendency to spread while in motion thus giving ease in steer- 
ing. For front wheels an allowance is made of one-quarter inch 
from perpendicular 

Torerance. The leeway permitted in deviating from specifica- 
a slight allowable variance of plus or minus from the 
standard. 

Top SEcTION 

TOURIST 


tions ; 

Repair. See Retreading. 

Tupes. A trade term for extra heavy inner tubes 

designed for severe service. 

The necessary adhesion of a tire to a road surface. 
Traction Wave. The continuous bulging of a tire in motion 

directly in front of the point of road contact. 


TRACTION 


[reap. The outer band of a casing made of especially strong, 
tough, resilient rubber to withstand hard road contact, and to 
protect carcass and inner tube. 

[reap Banps. Built-up strips of tread gum in plain, ribbed, 


non-skid designs used in new or retread work. 
Rubber stock used for tread repairs, 
stock; also for making im- 


Treap GuM or STOCK. 


sidewall mending, and under-cover 


pression pads for preserving tread designs in curing. 


Treap Patrcu. Curing in of gum in small cuts or holes in a 


tread 


Tread PatrerN Pap. See Impression Pad. 


Treap Section. Cutting out a worn or damaged tread to al- 


insertion of new material. 


low 
Troupe, Tire (Constructional, functional). Difficulties that 
may be experienced with pneumatic tires, especially those of 


ulty workmanship, defective materials, variable quality in rub- 
and including liability to 
due to 
friction between plies or to strains, excess sidewall flexion, leaks 


ber or fabric. or imperfect curing; 


puncture, tendency to tread separation, fabric rupture 


in air or inner tube, misalinement due to uneven rim fastenings 


or ill-set wheels, or other non-obvious tire defects or shortcom- 


ings capable of being revealed only in a road test. 


Truck Tires. Tires especially built for vehicles transporting 
heavy articles 
Truck Tuses. Inner tubes for pneumatic truck tires built 
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thicker than the tubes for passenger cars. See Inner Tubes. 

[use Case. A dust and oil-proof bag to hold and protect an 
inner tube. 

Tuse Compounp. Rubber compound used for making inner 
tubes. See Inner Tubes. 

Tuse Gum or Stock. Sheet rubber of medium specific gravity 
used in repair. See Repair. 

Tuse Inyury. Damage in various forms done to an inner 
tube; tears and gashes caused by contact with tools, breaks at 
points where tube is foided, rotting due to contact with oil or 
grease, all usually caused by carrying tube unprotected; insuffi- 
cient talc, causing tube to stick to casing, or too much talc, 
causing lumps which harden and rub; pinching between rim 
and casing often caused in applying tire to rim with valve stem 
at a sharp angle, running a tire flat, or by improper adjustment 
of flaps; gradual collapse through seepage of air through leaky 
valves or minute perforations in tube; weakening due to tube 
pressing into a torn or bruised section of casing; longitudinal 
cuts due to underinflation in which the tube is sharply nipped 
between rim and casing; and punctures and blowouts caused by 
sharp objects piercing through casing. 

Tupe Niprpinc orn Pincuinc. See Nipping. ; 

Tuse Spricinc. A mode of shortening a long inner tube or 
inserting a new section in a damaged tube. See Splicing. 

TusuLar Fasric. Tire building textile woven on a circular 
loom and in a curved, tube-shaped form. 

Two-Cure Process. See Combination Cure. 

Two-Piy Corp Tire. The original cord tire made of a 
double layer of heavy cords. See Cord Tire. 

Tyre Case. A British term for tire cover. 

Unpercover. A strip of 1/16-inch gum uniting tread to a 
breaker strip. 

Unpercure. Insufficient vulcanization. 

UNDERINFLATION. Insufficient distension of a tire tube with 
air. 

Unperrreap. Another term for cushion strip. See Cushion. 

Unit-Motpep Cure. The welding in one operation, through 
vulcanizing in a mold of a completely built up casing. See 
Single Cure. 

Unit-Wraprep Cure. 
wrapped in strips of cloth to hold its shape. 

UniversaL Canvas Patcu. A heavy rectangular canvas pad 
covered with frictioned fabric and used for breaks in casings. 
See Repair. 

UniversaL Rim. A rim adapted to either clincher, quick de- 


Vulcanizing a tire after being 


tachable, or straightside tires. 

UNLIMITED SERVICE GUARANTEE. Tire adjustment based upon 
service without advance mileage promise. See Guarantee. 

UNREPAIRABLE TirES. Tires damaged beyond repair. 

Unusuat Tires. Tires not of standard size and obtainable 
only on order. 

Unvutcanizep Suor Liners. Reliners used for temporary 
repair. See Repair. 

Unwoven Fasric. A tire-building fabric made of parallel 
cords held in place by a sheet of adhesive material. See All 
Warp Tire Fabric. 

Vacuum Treaps. A tread surface with protuberances, the 
centers of which are so recessed as to afford, under pressure, a 
suction or vacuum grip on the road. 

Vatve Gace. A metal device for indicating air pressure in a 
tire or an inner tube. 

Vatve Hore. An aperture on the inner circumference of a 
tire or an inner tube of sufficient size to admit the valve. 

Vatve Patcu. An oval-shaped section of rubber, reinforced 
with one or more plies of fabric, surrounding a valve and hold- 
ing it in place on tire or inner tube. 

Vatves. A metal device with hollow projecting stem attached 
to tire or inner tube to allow the admission, effect the retention, 
and permit the discharge of compressed air. 


Vutcanist. One skilled in rubber repair; a vulcanizer. 

VULCANIZATION. The application of heat to a mixture of rub- 
ber and sulphur by which a rubber compound is transformed 
from a soft inert plastic into a tough resilient material. See 
Curing. 

VULCANIzER. An apparatus for curing tires and inner tubes, 
as a whole, or in repair: one who vulcanizes, a repair man. 

VULCANIZING. See Vulcanization. 

VULCANIZING CEMENT. A heavy solution of pure rubber in a 
solvent for heat-curing. See Cement. 

VuLCANIZING FLuip,. See Acid Cure Cement. 

WarkRANTY. See Guarantee. 

Water Bac. A heavy, frictioned fabric water-filled bag sub- 
stituted for a metal core in vulcanizing a built-up casing. 

Water Test. Immersion in water of an inflated inner tube to 
determine by air bubbles the location of leaks. See Tests. 

Wave-BrEAKING Desicn. A tread pattern so corrugated as to 
break or overcome in some degree the tractino-wave resistance 
to a tire. 

Weak Fapric. Fabric rotted by moisture. 

WertLess Fasric. A term sometimes applied to all-warp or 
cord fabric. 

Wipe Putcep Fasric. Fabric of full-width plies stripped from 
used or condemned tires. 

Wire Beap Tires. An early development of the bicycle tire 
affording an inextensible edge and later modified for the modern 
automobile casing. See Straightside Bead. 

Wirep-On Tire. A tire having a retaining wire in the bead; 
also referred to as a “Dunlop bead” after the British Dunlop 
Company which introduced it. See Clincher Tire. 

Woop Rim Cement. A cycle cement, heavy bodied, elastic 
adhesive, for fastening tires to wooden rims. 

Worn Treap. A tread injury due to natural wear, wheel mis- 
alinement, quick brake setting, chain abuse, etc. 

Wraprep Process. The method of curing a built-up casing by 
wrapping it in several layers of canvas; in repair, applied to 
binding a tire to an inside curing mold with cloth strips. 

WraAppep TREAD. See Wrapped Cure. 

Wrappep TrEAD Tire. A tire vulcanized in a toe-mold, a de- 
vice consisting of a pair of side flanges.which reach from the 
base of the bead to the edges of the tread on either side of the 
tire, the built-up casing being then cross-wrapped with canvas, 
the latter in contact with the tread. Under such compression 


the casing is put into a heater and cured. 





GIANT PNEUMATIC TIRES FOR TRACTORS 
Certain companies are equipping their Fordson tractors with 
giant pneumatic tires, manufactured by the United States Rubber 














Fordson Tractor Equipped with Pneumatic Tires 


Co., as pneumatic tires give better traction than solid ones, it is 
claimed, especially on wet roads. 

The tractor illustrated is being used at the Morgan & Wright 
factory, Detroit, Michigan, for pulling wagons, drawing the 
sprinkling cart and doing other handy jobs. 
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“RUBBER AND O17 R TROPICAL PRODUC is OFFI a \ THIRD ANNUAL NOTEBOOK, ATTRACTIVELY BOUND IN LEATHER 
Other ° cal Prod 4 lnduetrics, Rt A i cured, all, is being sent to the rubber trade by R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 3 
: 1 R ; Al > = b: a East 42nd street, New York, N. Y., manufacturer of rubber com 
I s Pape es, § pounding materials. It has about fifty pages of useful informa- 
tion, including engineering and chemical data, conversion tables 
s sao . : we with other interesting matter in connection with rubber com 
— : Sotto : ¢ devel ; ' oe 1 other pounding materials. The various suggestions, prepared by well- 
ares stries der} their raw material trom the ¢ o, te wn chemists, have been arranged and edited by Dr. A. A 
an 6s , . a alt ” - -" Some le, otf the Vanderbilt company 
libra: The volume < a list of the officials of the ex- 
ibi dies, and the advisory mmiuttee, com \ RECENT BULLETIN FROM THE GENERAL Tike & RUBBER Co., 
poser t er and other trades in all parts iking in appearance and optimistic in its purport, suggests the 
the w tion of the bit forming company’s proposed activities for 1922 
prol The R ndus ) }ost Torrey Sales records of the company show a gain of W per cent for 
tche cot ¢ c a fee, and his year over 1920, while 82 per cent of its distributers show 
vegetable es eX ent a s bers by Alfred reased sales, not only in tires but in dollars, over their 1920 
W igglewort entat \ W. Knapp, B. Se sales—a summary which is most encouraging 
I, | H. Hamel S$ ffe J. M edible 
. ) kton. M Mw} ' erowing in tl So ( INTEREST HAS BEEN EVINCED IN THE SUBJECT 
( A Giss g 9 the Be grafting Hevea that L. Tas, manager of the Pasir Waringin 
go, t Pynaert ating lms Estates in.Java, has undertaken to write a booklet regarding it 
« i A ; ttle ort \ supplement will be added to the work covering tapping re 
2 ; ( Aft \ e. it sults, when the grafts are ready for tapping The booklet is 
the posse g pl F ublished by Kolff & Co., Batavia, Java 
A STERLING CONVERSION TABLE, CORRECT TO 1/10 oF 1 PER CENT 
being issued by the Crude Rubber Brokerage Co., 104 Front 
} . . street, New York, N. ¥ The table will prove a useful one 
hile the data prepared are of especial significance to importers 
. now ual is a spensable cl tor and exporters 
ring | ndensed 1 1 equipment, machinery, : 
‘ratory supplies. heavy and fine chemicals, and raw materials Way Straight Sipe Tyres Are Betrer” Is THE TITLE oF ‘ 
stries ¢ ing chemical p esses of manu- 20-page illustrated booklet issued by The Rubber Association of 
: i work: aleo inclades &@ technical and scientific beck America, Inc., for the benefit of the export trade and foreign tire 
: atalozing and briefly describing a practically complete The construction of clincher and straightside tires is 
ooks in English on chemical and related subjects contrasted, the disadvantages of the former are pointed out, and 





riME STUDY AND JOB ANALYSIS BY WILLIAM ¢ LICHTER, 
he Id Press Co., New York, N. ¥ Cloth, strate 97 pages, 
by es 

This is a text-book by an experienced management engineer 


factory producti n 
this book is 


and job analysis 


emciency as applied t 


author states “The aim of 


pretac the 


explain the practical application of time study 








I I 
simple, non-technical terms.” This aim has been accomplished 
é thor ly and a student of the subject can scarcely find a 
nprehensive treatment of fundamentals and their applica- 
to mode systematic factory product The text is 
supplied with diagrams and charts clearly illustrating job 
sis and standardizatior The book is provided with an 

x lent 1exX 
CI N S MENT . PRODUCTION ISSUED 

) t, E. W. Me f 
S P ( \ ° D. ( Pamphle 

\nother excellent publication, and quite as practical and as 
idily comprehended as the previous works on “A Cost System 


“Overhead Expenses—How to 
d and Bad Times,” et In 


amphlet, it is stated that the department had the cooperation of 


-ompiling the 


many leading untants, industrial engineers, manufacturers, and 
may from the following topic summary 
The need of charging 


insurance and 


others A busy executive 


f the value of the work 


everyday cost, the relation of 


lepreciation int 


adjusting depreciation to the controlling 


production 


effect of obsolescence, the advantage of standard rates of depre 


iation. and how the property ledger operates 


New Trade Publications 


the superiority of 


l 


the latter is fully explained. 


In order to utilize the straightside tires it became 


to develop two rims, one the detachable flange rim, the other 
+} 


necessary 


he detachable split rim. These were needed because of the non- 
The use of these rims 
straightside tires over 
(1) ease of application and 
(2) greater longer mileage and better 
These advantages are fully explained in the text. The 
illustrated series of directions for 
the removal and application of straightside tires to both forms 
of detachable rims. 





tchable steel cables in the tire beads. 


insures the well-known advantages of 
he clincher type which briefly are: 
removal, (2 security, (3) 
service 


hooklet closes with a clearly 


[He New Jersey DerarTMENT oF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOP- 


nent, State House, Trenton, New Jersey, has recently issued an 
forth the industrial advantages 
and opportunities offered by that state. “On a basis of land 
area New Jersey ranks first in railroad mileage and in total value 
On a similar basis it stands third in 
population, total value of manufactured and mineral products, im- 


interesting booklet, which sets 


f agricultural products 
proved highway mileage and in wealth, and fourth in publi 
mileage. This state ranks 
total value of manufactured products in eight articles. 
third in thirteen, and fourth in fifteen.” 
Comparing the value of rubber products with other states, 
New Jersey comes first in its production of rubber belting and 


schools and electric road first in 


second 
twelve, 


hose, and second in other rubber goods not otherwise specified 
In the state itself, as compared with other local industries, and 
in money value, rubber goods not otherwise specified rank twelfth, 
while rubber belting and hose occupy the thirty-third place. The 
booklet aims to encourage the still further development of the 
very 


state's important industries 
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The Manufacture of Rubber Type 


Rubber Types Are Indispensable in Wall Paper. 


Corrugated Container, 


HE manufacture of rubber type is an important specialty of 
T the rubber stamp trade. It is similar to that of hand stamps’ 
with certain important differences of detail, depending upon 
whether used for 
hand stamping or 
printing by power 
presses and special 
machine markers. 
The features of 
cheapness and con- 
venience combine to 
make rubber type 
printing outfits 
popular, both for 








home wse and for 
the merchant and 
others who desire 
to mark labels, 
tickets and samples 
of various sorts 
with dates, prices 
sizes, color, etc., 
without the neces- 
sity of multiplying 
excessively the 
number of hand 





Kt. H. Smith Mfg. Co. 


“Ultra” Electric Vuleanizer 


stamps necessary. 
A considerable ex- 
port trade to South American and other foreign countries has 
been built up by American rubber type and stamp manufacturers, 
who furnish type faces in great variety of style and size 
Making Solid Rubber Type 
An impression is taken from a font of metal type in a plastic 


medium that may subsequently be hardened and used as a mold 
in which to vulcanize a rubber reproduction 


Matrix Composition 
The matrix composition is a quick, hard-setting mixture con- 
sisting of 8 parts of plaster of Paris, 8 parts of China clay, 3 
parts of talc or French chalk, and enough Indian-red iron oxide 
This color insures greater ease in detecting 
The dry ingre- 


to give a pink tint. 
imperfections in the matrix than would white. 
dients are brought to the consistency of soft putty by mixing with 
a hot water solution of dextrine in the proportion of 3 to 4 ounces 


1f water. The dextrine regulates the 


of dextrine to one gallon 
rapidity with which the plastic composition sets into a hard matrix 
under the influence of heat 


Making the Matrix 

The plastic matrix composition is spread on an iron plate and 
struck off to a uniform thickness determined by a rectangular 
iron frame which serves to retain the matrix during formation. 

Three successive impressions in a hand press are usually neces- 
sary to obtain the desired depth and clearness of the type face. 
During each impression the matrix gradually hardens and the 
type sed is brushed with naphtha to prevent the compound from 
adhering to the type during impression. 


Drying the Mold 


The mold is slowly dried by applying a moderate even heat in 
1“The Manufacture cof Rubber Stamps.” Tre Ixnia Reerrer Wort 
September 1, 1921, page 899 


and Canning Industries 


any convenient way; frequently a gas-heated plate is used. After 
the mold is absolutely dry, smoothed down by sandpaper and 


cleaned out, it is ready for vulcanizing purposes. 


Molding Solid Type 


To mold solid type the matrix is surrounded with a rectangu- 
lar metal frame or chase to regulate the height of the type body. 
Type are usually made from semi-cured sheets of rubber com- 
position of sufficient thickness, 7/16-inch, to give ample stock and 
pressure to fill the chase and matrix. In this way shorter time is 
necessary for the type cure and less waste is produced. Type gum 
is inferior in grade to stamp rubber and cures in ten minutes at 60 
pounds of steam. After cure it is usual to grind the back of the 
sheet to secure correct type height, as some variation is otherwise 


inevitable. 
Logotypes 


word or phrase types ol 
regular height, formed and cured in precisely the same way as 


Solid rubber ke gotypes are single 
single letter types are formed. They are simply a convenience to 


save typesetting. 


Cutting Rubber Type from the Sheet 

Rubber type font sheets are cut apart into individual types by 
an ordinary foot-power or kick-press, such as used for light metal 
punching. The press is equipped with a suitable bed and cutting 
block and with a long, straight, and thinly ground knife for doing 
the cutting. Various gages are emploved on the press, according 
to the needs of the work. 

Having cut the type into 
strips or lines, these are 
divided into individual 
types on a smaller cutter 
usually operated by hand 
lever for the sake of 
rapidity. It is desired to 
leave the line of types 
united by a_ perforated 
connection of rubber at 
the back for convenience 
of packing. This result 
is accomplished by the use, 
on the bed of the cutter, 
of a brass plate upon which very shallow parallel grooves are 
and spaced at the intervals at which the perforations are t 
made. When the knife descends through the type strip onto this 
grooved plate the rubber is cut completely through except wher« 
it is forced into the grooves by the knife edge and escapes cutting 








Perforated Cut Type—H 


cut 


be 


by the depth of the groove 


Metal Bodied Rubber Type 


For more workmanlike printing jobs for which rubber-faced 
type are needed, metal-bodied rubber type are employed. The 
formation of the matrix for the rubber face is made in the same 
way as for solid type, taking the impression from a metal type 
font, after which the faces of the metal font are ground off t 
sufficient depth and replaced by those of rubber. This is done 
by surrounding the font matrix with a type-high chase, placing 
a sheet of stamp gum next the matrix, and upon that placing 
the cut-down metal font of the type bodies. Rubber and metal 
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are then united by vulcanization, after which the individual rub- 


ber-faced types are cut apart 


How Rubber Types Are Used 


wn in the ac 


4 boxed font of solid rubber type is sho ompany- 





The } H. Smith Mfe 


Font of Rubber Type and Spring Type Holder 


ng illustration. It is set up for us 1a holder accommodating 

mine r more lines Ordinarily it is held by compression in 

grooves of a wooden holder or by spring mpression holder. 
Metal-bodied rubber 

type have the merits o! 

metal type in accuracy 

of body and = perfect 


alinement combined 


with the yielding rub 


ber type face, and 
i 


consequently are suite 





to workman-like print 
ing jobs Su types 
are set up with the 
same tools an | used 
m a printing press in 
exactly the same way m ; 
' Rubber Stamp for Printing on 
as ordinary meta 


tyy Corrugated Containers 
types 


Power Printing from Rubber Type 


necial bher stamp nd lid rubber ¢ r mplo 
special rubber stamps and solid ruober type are emp 


ndustrial pury 


power printi g ior 


3/16-inch thick in 10 minutes at 80 pounds of steam in a platen 
press. The stamp is next mounted with glue on a backing of 
fiber box board with ample margin to permit tacking onto the 
wooden printing cylinder of a rotary press, 

Printing stamps of this sort are made up to 20 by 25 inches. 
Ordinary printers’ ink is used without injurious effect on the 
rubber provided it is washed off by benzine when not in use. 
Under these conditions as high as 75,000 impressions may be 


made from the same rubber stamp. 
Printing on Wall Papers 


Dealers in 


books 


wall papers cut and make up large numbers of 


sample for each season’s trade. Every sample sheet in 


each book bears on the reverse side an imprint specifying par- 
ticulars, such as style, widths, prices, brand, etc. Printing of 


solid rubber type be- 
cheapness, speed and necessary elastic pressure, particu- 


this sort can practically be done only by 


cause ol 


larly on embossed papers. The enormous edition of wall paper 
sample books calls for special machinery, both in making the 


books and marking the samples. One of the most successful wall 
paper markers, here shown, is motor-operated and built to take 
paper in rolls of any length up to 500 feet, which it will print 
at the rate of 100 to 150 feet a minute. The impression is made 
from solid rubber types or logotypes of special form. 


Operation of Wall Paper Marker 
Front and rear views of a well-known wall paper marker are 
here A roll of paper to be marked is supported on a center 
the front side of the machine. The first end of the paper is 
pushed downward by a steel blade between a pair of unwinding 
rolls to start the end through. The roll is guided in unwinding 
by supporting flanges and is held to the draft rolls at either edge 


shown 


on 


by endless bands. The printing roll, seen in the rear view, is of 
steel provided with lengthwise dovetailed grooves for 
holding the rubber type. The rubber type or logotypes 
are made in steel molds to fit the type grooves ac- 


curately and to assure uniform type height. The inking roller, 
the type roll, is a hollow brass cylinder with 
It is covered with a felt jacket which absorbs 
type with which it runs in contact 


adjustable up to 
perforated walls. 
ink and transfers it to the 
luring the process of printing 

On account of the high speed at which the marker operates a 
special quick-drying ink is necessary that will not offset onto the 


face of the paper as it passes through the machine 





I 
‘ 
special lines w re ! other pr 
available, due to the aracteristic a 
accommodate its impression to an irregular 


ber to 


surface, and 


Printing on Corrugated Containers 











The printed ted pape ntainer for 
! t m 1 r as a substi- 
este for the wo 9 The _— 
mat 1 pres ts 1 t ed effect due t 
be ' 
¢ , 1 rat If printed up- 
rdinary 1 the necessary pressure 
” d effectual! the underlving rugate 
support and seriously impair the strengt yf the 
container Th i Ity readily overcome by 
the S¢ t ru be 5 the elast q ality or 
hicl roduces lear impression on the uneven : 
which produces a i [ i Mien 
surface without excessive pressure or breaking 
down the internal igated support 
¢ : - af orinting are made from 1 blocks 
Stamps for this sort of printing are made trom wood block 


lettering is cut ™%-inch in depth Type faces of 


on which the 
this depth are essential to secure the requisite elastic quality The 
1 pl f made and the stamp cured from gum 


usuai 


plasti matrix mad 


Front and Rear View of Solid Rubber Type Wall Paper Marker 


Marking Canned Food for Identification 
Another large and important industrial use for solid rubber 
type is marking cans for identification jn the food canning in- 


dustry 
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The practice of stamping stich cans with an identification mark 
from steel stamps sometimes results in causing a leakage of the 
can by injury to the metal. This method has been superseded 
by the entirely safe one of marking by solid rubber type in spe- 














Wm. F. Marresford 
Solid Rubber Logotype for Wall Paper Marker 


cial presses which causes no injury to the can. The employment 
of special ink produces an identifying mark which withstands 
obliteration in the subsequent steam sterilization process. 


Foreign Tariffs 


Austria 

According to a decree dated October 20, so-called “luxury” 
goods imported into Austria will hereafter be subject to customs 
duties payable in gold. Particulars of the rates applicable to any 
article or group of articles may be obtained from the Tariff Sec- 
tion of the Department of Overseas Trade, 18, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, London, S.W. 1, England. The inclusion of the following 
items is of interest to the rubber industry: 


Tariff No. Articles 
310 Children’s toys of soft rubber. . ; 
ex315-17 Clothing and other made-up articles of pure or mixed silk 
ecmbined with india rubber, and of elastic tissues of 
pure or mixed silk. : 
318-19 India rubber wares combined with very fine materials or 
with mcuntings of or metals. 
ex320 Tires (inner tubes and outer covers). 
Belgium 
German goods exported to Belgium become subject to customs 
duties practically doubled, according to a Belgian decree, effective 
November 7. Other European countries, in order to secure the 
benefit of normal rates of duty, must send with their shipments 
certificates of origin, duly legalized by a Belgian consul in the 
country of export. The following items were noted as subject to 
the new rulings: rubber manufactures, a duty of 20 per cent 
ad valorem; rubber belting, 100 kilograms, 20 per cent ad valorem, 


Guatemala 

Under the revised schedule of export duties, as recently pre- 
pared by the Government of Guatemala, rubber is taxed $0.015 
a pound, and chicle $0.07 a pound. On every package exported 
through Atlantic ports 0.125 pesos is paid for the benefit of the 
hospital at Chiquimula. The present value of the peso is $0.02 
United States currency. 

New Zealand 

The new customs tariff proposed for New Zealand may not 
become effective for three or perhaps six months. It is somewhat 
similar to the revised tariff now provisionally in force in Aus- 
tralia, and consists of three scales of rates. A rubber item of 
interest is the following: rubber tires, formerly admitted free of 
duty, will now be subject to a proposed tax of 25 per cent ad 
valorem 

Portugal 

Portuguese regulations of import and export have been amended, 
and rubber goods are exempt from export surtax. Import duties 
on certain articles must be paid in gold. Here again exemption 
from such payments applies to the following: (296-297) india 
rubber and gutta percha in waterproof or elastic woolen, cotton 
or linen tissues; (557) wire (except gold, silver or platinum) 
covered with rubber or gutta percha. 


Switzerland 


Tariff restrictions, effective November 20th, now govern the 
importation of certain goods into Switzerland, although such 
goods may be imported over the Franco-Swiss and Italo-Swiss 
frontiers without license. Among the items listed and to which 
the new regulations apply, the following were noted: 

Manufactures of rubber included in Tariff Nos. 517, 518, 521, 
and 522 (except inner tubes and outer covers of tires for auto- 
mobiles, motor cycles, and cycles); balls, syringes, suckers, air 
cushions, “poches a glace,” and surgeons’ gloves (Tariff No. ex 
529). Waterproof sheeting for sanitary purposes (Tariff No. 


ex 528), 


Canada 

The Canadian tariff amendments, of which mention was made 
in the December issue of THe Inp1A Rupper Wortp, have been 
recently revised and detailed regulations covering the requirements 
for the marking of articles imported into that country have been 
issued. Items of interest to the rubber trade are the following: 

Rubber machinery, when imported unassembled, requires indi- 
cation of the country of origin on the principal part of each 
machine or complete equipment, or on the name plate; rubber 
embossing rolls for wall paper machinery must have a name plate 
securely affixed or stamped, stenciled, or die sunk on the principal 
part. 

In regard to automobile parts or accessories, brake linings, 
gaskets, etc., it is sufficient to mark each carton or container. 
Electrical equipment and supplies, such as mineral rubber and 
insulated wire, require the marking of each coil, bundle or roll. 
Plumbers’ supplies, such as rubber gas-tube ends, should be 
marked on each bundle, package, or container, the above regula- 
tion holding also for printing supplies, such as rubber type, 
etc. In the case of office appliances, such as rubber erasers, 
fountain pens, etc., marking is necessary for each article, while 
for rubber key tops for typewriters, rubber-knob erasers for pen- 
cils, etc., the marking of each separate container only is re- 
quired. 

For druggists’ sundries, such as syringes, hard rubber pipes, 
etc., the marking or labeling of each article is necessary, while 
rubber stopples require only the marking of each package or con- 
tainer. Stamping or stenciling of each article or the attaching 
of a woven, sewed-on label is necessary in the case of rubber 
heels, raincoats, and articles of wearing apparel. Sporting 
goods, such as golf and tennis balls, require the stamping, stencil- 
ing, or permanent marking of each article, as is also necessary for 
toys, such as rubber balls, etc 

Exceptions are made, however, in the case of raw materials. 
Crude rubber, for instance, requires no marking to indicate the 
country of origin, as is also true in regard to partly manufactured 
materials to be finished in Canada before passing to the con- 
sumer. It is believed that the new rulings will be of value to 
American firms interested in trade with Canada. 





EQUALIZILNG EXCHANGE DUTIES 

A suggestive article, recently published in The Annalist, and 
written by G. F. Bauer, formerly tariff export, United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, contains some in- 
teresting ideas looking toward a solution of the much-discussed 
tariff question. According to Mr. Bauer no tariff revision what- 
ever is needed now if equalizing exchange duties are employed. 

“By these are meant duties that will balance the exchange value 
of depreciated currencies with their actual buying power in the 
countries of issue. These equalizing exchange duties would give 
American industries increased protection where it is mostly if not 
alone needed now. This evidently is only where competition 
enters of countries that have a currency of which the value in the 
United States differs greatly from its value for domestic pur- 
chases in the country of issue.” 
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utie German goods “would be of such an 
! t ‘ the difference between the value of such 
goods expressed in dollars at current exchange, and the value of 
he ‘ ds d dollars at a rate corresponding to 
he relat ying power the mark in Germany.” Exchange 
uti mus e equalized if American manufacturers are to be 
sufficiently protecte ind how this may be actually accomplished 

shown in the wing example of a typical importation of 
Germas 


\ aluation 











0,00 
» S 320 
138 
Customs Charges 
$203.06 
I C 4 t 1s i ior 
estimat é Under the proposed 
pian t \ ¢ to be 
made ot t 1 value depreciated currencies 
xisting three mont r t rrival of goods, the im, r wil 
ave t amount of duty to be paid on the 
ent t received He is assured thereby that the 
ties in no tal ex 1 that amount thus calculated a 
ns c i e tine ce 
al g eX nge duties, once established, could be made to 
form to a : a depreciated currency. Their use 
would make it possible to continue the application of the Under- 
wood tariff, pending its scient readjustment As the current 
rate f ¢ ange epreciated currencies approached figures 
truly representing their relative purchasing power in the country 
ssue the equalizing exchange duties would be gradually and 
wutomatica from month to month, reduced, and finally be 
eliminated entirely. The arrangement would act as an incentive 
to countries striving to bring about this equalization. Incidentally, 
the United States tariff problem would be immediately solved, 
and American firms enabled to compete with manufacturers in 
untries having depreciated currencies, two accomplishments 
which are essential to the return of normalcy in American in- 
dustry.” 
RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES 
Mirtle th | ae wu } we aiready bee " INSWET ¢ d never 
thel they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because the possibility that additional information 
” he furnished by th who read them. The Editor is there- 
’ lad to ha t , mmunicate with him 
948) Addresses of rubber band manufacturers and manufac- 
ers of druggists’ and stationers’ supplies are requested 
(949 \ t is been received for the addresses of manu- 
acturers of tr parent les 
950 A reader desires to communicate with manufacturers of 
golf-ball winding and thread-cutting machines 
951 \ anufa ( equests addresses of firms selling or 
nanufact g cardboard tubes to place over inner-tube valves; 
Iso bags for er tubes 
52 Addresses are desire nanufacturers of men’s rubber 
velts 
(953 \ correspondent inquires for addresses of manufacturers 


ing and rolling in manufacturing chewing 


machines for hall si 
gum 
934 


Manufacturers of pure gum household aprons and other 


requested to send addresses 


me 1ities are 


(955) A correspondent requires addresses of concerns making 
dating stamps and rubber bands for dating stamps. 


rubber 


(956) Request is made for the addresses of 
tbber handles for stamps. 


manutlacturers ol 


(957) The addresses are requested of manufacturers of ma- 
hines for rolling rubber bails from raw stock before molding. 
(958) A dealer desires addresses of American manufacturers 
of rubber toys such as dolls, sponge balls, animals, etc 

(959) <A 


mittens ol 


manufacturer wishes addresses of makers of large 


durable outside material and non-conductors of heat, 


suitable for handling hot molds weighing 75 pounds or more. 


(960) <A reader desires addresses of bathing-cap manufacturers. 
(961) An inquiry has been received for addresses of manufac- 


of rubber chair-tips. 


Trade Opportunities from Consular Reports 








, 
esses Mma 4 Mtavied fron the Bureaw o i and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or from the following 
stric , perative offices. Requests for each address should 
rate sheet and state number 
District OFFICES. COOPERATIVE UFFICES. 
N York 34 Customhouse Cleveland: Chamber of Commerce 
Bos 1801 Customhouse. Cincinnati: Chamber of Commerce; 
Chicago: 504 Federal Building. General Freight Agent, Southern 


St. Louis: 4 Third National Bank Railway, 96 Ingalls Building. 


g Dayton, Ohio: Dayton Chamber of 

N Orleans: 1020 Hibernia Ban Commerce. 
Building Los Angeles: Chamber of Commerce. 
San Francis 307 Customhouse. Philadelphia: Chamber of Commerce. 


Portland, Oregon: Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


Building. 


{ 346) 
to purchase and secure an agency for the sale of floor and wall 


\ firm of commercial agencies in-South Africa desires 
tiles, of cork and rubber, of all descriptions and sizes 
i. f. Durban. Payment against documents. 
(408 ) 
representation of manufacturers or wholesalers of balata belting, 


Quote 


\ firm of importers in Sweden desires to secure the 


asbestos goods, cotton duck canvas. belting, rubber goods, etc. 
Quote c. i. f. Swedish ports. 
(416) The agency and purchase is desired by a mercantile firm 


in Norway of electrical apparatus and supplies, cables, et< 
(428) pur- 


hase all goods suitable for a mail-order business, including foun- 


\ manufacturing company in Ireland desires 


tain pens. Quote c. i. f. Irish port. Cash on delivery 


(444) 


in agency 


A firm of generai merchants in Italy desires to secure 


for the sale of imitation leathers and rubber articles. 


Quote c f Genoa or other ports im taly 


Trade Lists Available 
On reference to the following numbers, any of the offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will furnish a list of 
named for the countries 
These lists have been prepared by the Commercial In- 


importers of and dealers in the articles 
indicated. 


telligence Division. 


(EUR-1014) Belgium. Automobiles, tires. motorcycles and 
acct ssories. 
1. A-38004) Porto Rico. Motor cars. tires and accessories 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP ESTIMATED 

The latest estimate made regarding the Egyptian cotton crop 
for 1921-1922, is 3,300,000 cantars 467 863 
bales of 720 pounds each. This estimate corresponds with the 
preliminary figure issued by the Egyptian Government on Oc- 
tober 31. It is further noted that decrees restricting the area to 
he planted in cotton have been extended to be effective during 
the 1922-23 season, as “the decreased acreage for the past year 
has resulted in a substantia! increase in the price of long-staple 
Egyptian cotton.” 


equivalent to about 
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The Manufacture of Battery Jar Covers 


By William Roberts’ 


the method of making battery jars. Every maker has a 

different style of cover. The maker of a jar can usually be 
identified by its cover or terminals. There are hundreds of differ- 
ent styles of covers, each style depending upon what the battery 
is going to be used for. The principal applications of batteries, 
other than their. use in connection with gasoline and electric 
automobiles, are for home lighting outfits, for country lodges, 


Te making of battery jar covers is somewhat different from 


burglar alarms, electric elevators, etc. 


Making Hard Rubber Dust 


In making the covers a great deal of hard rubber dust is used 
This dust is obtained by grinding up rejected battery jars, covers 
and other miscellaneous molded articles. There are serious objec- 
tions to the method of manufacturing hard rubber dust by the 
use of emery wheels. Particles of these wheels are bound t 
break up and get mixed with the dust. These particles of emery 
will cause defective battery jars and covers as they will not 
stand up to the electric test 

The best method known of manufacturing hard rubber dust 
is to break up the scrap in a pulverizer to about the size of 
peas and then feed this scrap into refiners, the rolls running about 
10 and 13 revolutions per minute, respectively. The material 
should then be spread out in large pans and mixed with a hoe as 
spontaneous combustion sometimes sets the dust on fire, or heat 
in the dust causes vulcanization, forming large lumps. After the 
dust is sufficiently cool it is then passed through sifters that pro 
duce the various grades of dust. 

Some manufacturers’ run the dust over a magnet or separator 
which collects all the metal particles, and thus eliminates the 
rejections that follow when the finished products are imperfect 
through the presence of metal. 


Preparing the Hard Rubber Stock 


After the stock is compounded it is warmed in a mill shown at 
A and then fed into the calender B. To insure uniformity of 
thickness and eliminate air pockets, the stock is plied up on the 
drum C This drum runs at the same speed as the calender, and 


Molding the Covers 


The raw stock is then cut to size and the pieces are placed in 
molds which are made of cast iron or steel. The molds should 
always be designed to use up all the space on the platen of the 
presses used for curing. Bear in mind the weight of the molds 
so that they can be easily handled by the operators. Before 
loading the molds with raw stock they should be brushed with a 
solution of water, soap and silicate to keep the finished covers 
from sticking to the mold after they are cured. A very good 
plan is to cover the raw material with rubber dust before placing 
in the mold. This acts as a sort of lubricant and allows the 
uncured rubber to enter all crevices to make up the finished form 
of the jar cover. 

Most jar covers are designed with three holes, the two end 


} 


holes for terminals and the center hole for allowing the replen- 





Typical Battery Jar Covers 


ishing of acid and distilled water and air. These holes are 
molded if possible as it is quite a task to machine them after 
being cured. It is therefore best to make uncured stock as near 
the shape of the cover as possible. An ordinary punch press may 


be used for perforating. 


Finishing the Covers 

After the covers are cured and cooled, the overflow should be 
ground off. This is done on ordinary standard disk or belt 
grinders. Vent holes of small diameter are sometimes drilled 
in the finished covers. A high speed drill press is then required 
with a large number of drills. Fifteen or twenty covets are the 
maximum that can be drilled with one drill and then it must be 
sharpened. So as not to delay production, the operator should 





























Machines for Sheeting and Plying Hard Rubber Stock 


is about 42 inches in diameter and water-cooled. The plied stock 
is then cut from the drum and removed by means of the conveyor 
D, when it is laid in trays. 


1Consulting productiin and afficiency engineér, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


always have at least two or three dozen sharp drills on hand. 
The covers are tested for tensile strength only. This is done 
by cutting out the piece of standard size and shape and putting it 


through the same test as given the battery jars. Boxes for trans- 
porting covers should be standardized 
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Molding the Vent Cap 

The vent cap is made in a mold which weighs about 1530 
pounds, therefore lifting handles are necessary Vent caps are 
cured in the same manner as the covers, the blanks being made on 
a toggle press with a hand puncl Another method is to run a 

— 
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Hard Rubber Molding and Curing Press 


rod of stock of the correct diameter from a tubing machine, and 
it it into disks with a slicing mac e similar to a bread slicer 
To unload the mold, each cap has to be unscrewed, and the 
verflow should then be removed This can be done one at a 
time by holding the cap against the face of a small disk grinder, 
rf an automatic arrangement can be made to grind off the over- 


flow. The caps are then inspected for thread size and appearance 
and assembled with the covers. The maker’s name on the battery 
jar vent caps should appear very clearly, as it is most essential 


The Press Room 


An ideal plan for a installation is shown in the illustra- 


tion, the number of presses required depending on the length of 
The tables are level with each platen 


press 


the cure and the production 
when the hydraulic is off. This does away with lifting heavy, 
hot molds and minimizes accidents and increases production. A 
cure is 


presses. If the 


four presses by 


gang of men work on each side of the 
an take 
press at 15-minute intervals 


oaded 


back as many molds as he has ready and prepare the mold for 


one hour, two men care of setting each 
If an operator does not have all the 
molds unloaded and rel in the specified time he is to put 


the next cure. In this manner a piece work system can easily 


be worked out 


VULCANIZING TROUBLES ON MULTIPLE-PLATEN 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
By W. J. Bitterlich 
number of new, two-platen presses, 
that 
water bottles. 


After the installation of a 


considerable trouble was experienced with uneven cures 


showed a bloom only on one 


>] 
I 


side of many of the 


ugs and pipes were removed from the platens and the interior 


was thoroughly blown out to remove all traces of core sand and 


grit; traps were by-passed to insure steady circulation; pressure 


checked up for 


They all indicated equal tempera- 


gages and temperature recorders were accuracy 


and installed on each platen 
tures and in no case varied more than 1 or 2 degrees F., showing 
that perfect cures should result. 

Ordinarily, even temperatures are easily maintained in presses 
because of the ready thermal conductivity of cast iron, yet many 
»f the bottles continued to show bloom on one side. For some 
time this condition baffled every effort to improve the cure and 
finally the plugs and pipes of the platens were again removed 
for further examination 
close t was noticed that the inside bottom of 


On investigation 


the return, or outlet pipe, in some of the platens was from % to 
¥% inch above the bottom of the steam chamber of the platen, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. This caused a film of 
water to remain in the bottom of the platen, and the steam had 
to pass through the water before it was transmitted to the platen 
mold and stock. 

Analyzing the functions of this condition it is noted according 


surface and then to the 


to Marks that the specific heat of cast iron at a temperature of 
0.127 of water at 330 degrees F, (temperature 
1.038. 


330 degrees F. 
of steam used) ‘his signifies that jt requires in excess 
of 8 times as many heat units to raise the temperature of the 
water to the same temperature of the cast iron, and furthermore, 
it was necessary for the steam to pass through the water before 
reaching the cast iron where the heat for vulcanization is re- 
quired 

Experiments made by Despretz prove that the conductivity of 
heat in liquids obeys the same laws as in solids but is much more 
For example, he found the conductivity of water to be 


1/95 that of copper, and of cast iron, 1/2.4 that of copper. Marks 


pas 
teebie 


shows a greater difference, which is probably due to greate 


changes in temperatures and velocities of the liquid and tem- 
peratures of the metals, as follows: 


Copper, thermal conductivity at 212 degrees = 220. 
Cast iron, thermal conductivity at 216 degrees = 268 
Water, thermal conductivity at 77 degrees = .033. 


The object in showing these figures is to make apparent the 


great differen vetween cast iron and water in the conductivity 

















































































































Proper Location of Outlet in Platen Presses 


of heat and to show the superiority of cast iron over water as 
a heat conductor. This difference is accentuated when distilled 
water is present, and this was the actual condition that existed. 

Relocating the outlets to the position shown in broken lines 
in the illustration allowed the water to drain easily and thor- 
oughly from the platens. This was the remedy for the trouble 
and the explanation is given to the trade that others in the in- 
dustry may benefit thereby. 


“Dictator” Fountain Pens 


The “Dictator” fountain pen, guaranteed to hold a year’s 
supply of ink, is one of the new inventions offered to the public. 
A concentrated ink, said to be waterproof, has been especially 
prepared for this pen, and makes possible its long use without 
refilling. Once filled with a tube of “Dictator” concentrated ink, 
which, dissolved in water, makes a pint of the best writing fluid, 
the pen is equipped with a year’s supply. On simply dipping the 
pen into water or any other fluid it is at once ready for use. A 
“Dictator” pencil, warranted to hold a year’s supply of lead, is 
another article manufactured by the same company. The pens 
are produced in 161 styles—The Dictator Fountain Pen Co., Inc., 
342 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


The Discontinuity of Vulcanization in the Presence of 
Organic Accelerators’ 

N a recent paper’ S. A. Brazier and the author reported some 
| observations on the vulcanization of a mixture of rubber and 

sulphur (90:10) in the presence of 0.5 per cent of hexam- 
ethylene tetramine, with and without the addition of 1 per cent 
of zinc oxide; in the presence of the zinc oxide the points rep- 
resenting the extensibility at a load of 0.5-kg. per sq. mm. after 
various periods of vulcanization, did not agree so well with the 
course of a smooth curve as did those for the same standard 
rubber-sulphur mixing alone, or as those for this mixing with 
either the zinc oxide or hexamethylene tetramine separately. 
This irregularity found a more detailed description a little later 
by Twiss and Howson’, when it was shown that with a similar 
rubber-sulphur mixing containing 1 per cent of hexamethylene 
tetramine and 1 per cent of zinc oxide the actual course of the 
curve representing the extension of the rubber at a load of 0.5-kg. 
per sq. mm. is roughly S-shaped, the extent of the elongation 
with progressive vulcanization first decreasing to a minimum, then 
increasing to a maximum, and finally decreasing once more. The 
inflection in the curve is surprising because it has generally been 
assumed that the extensibility of rubber decreases steadily with 
progressive vulcanization. 

For the vulcanization of most mixtures the decrease in ex- 
tensibility is indeed continuous, but the curve obtained on plotting 
the extensibility against the period of vulcanization does not al- 
ways have the simple course, almost rectilinear during the earlier 
stages, given by plain mixtures of rubber and sulphur. In the 
presence of some organic accelerators, especially in the presence 
of zinc oxide, the relationship is frequently far from rectilinear. 

The irregularity, however, in the case of the hexamethylene 
tetramine mixing referred to above is exceptional in character 
because the ordinary effect of vulcanization appears temporarily 
to be reversed. The phenomenon is not an example of “rever- 
sion” or mere increase of extensibility caused by prolonged heat- 
ing after the consumption of the free sulphur. This is obvious 
from the fact that the normal effect reasserts itself later. No 
explanation of the observed facts was offered earlier, but the 
following considerations appear to throw considerable light on 
the matter. 

For the occurrence of the abnormality of behavior during 
vulcanization the proportion of the accelerator is immaterial with- 
in reasonable limits, namely 0.5 per -cent and 2.5 per cent of 
hexamethylene tetramine in the presence of 1 per cent of zinc 
oxide show it equally well, Fig. 1*. It is surprising, however, that 
if the proportion of zinc oxide is increased to as little as 2 per 
cent, the abnormality disappears ; the extensibility curve then comes 
down with a continuous sweep giving no sign whatever of any 
reversal of direction (Fig. 2). With 0.5 per cent of zinc oxide 
the behavior is similar to that of the mixing containing 1 per 
cent. 

There are evidently three distinct sections to the S-curve under 
consideration. The first and last are accompanied by decrease 
in extensibility and presumably represent behavior approximating 
to the normal, except that in the first section the physical effect 
is exceptionally rapid and in the last section relatively slow. 
The abnormality is essentially restricted to the short ascending 


1 Abstracted from a paper by D. F. Twiss, Journal of the Society of 


Chemical Industry, Octcber 31, 1921, 242 T 

2 Journal cf the Society of Chemical Industry, 1920, 125 T. 

2 Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1920, 287 T. 

*Fcer convenience of comparison it should be stated that the rubber used 
throughout these experiments when mixed with sulphur alcne, in the pro- 
porticn 90:10, needed vulcanization for about 90 minutes at 148 degrees 
C. for the attainment of maximum tensile strength or an extensibility of 


650 per cent at 0.5 kg. per sq. mm. 


middle section, throughout which further ‘“‘vulcanization” effects 


an increase in the extensibility. It would appear, therefore, that 








500 


Elongation at 0-5 kg./sq. mm. 











25 50 75 100 
Minutes. 
Rubber 90, sulphur 10, zinc oxide 1, hexamet tram 
(©) 0-5%, (TG) 1%, (A) 25%. , hexamethylenete ine 
Vulcanisation coefficients inset for curve o. 


Fig. 1 


under the conditions in question two periods of more or less 
normal vulcanization behavior became separated by the oc- 
currence of an abnormal softening effect in the rubber such as 
can conveniently, although possibly not correctly, be termed 
“depolymerization.” 

As was shown in the earlier communication’, this “depolymeri- 
zation : Process occurs w hile there yet remains more than 4 per 
cent of free sulphur, which is indeed responsible for the subse- 
quent return of the curve to a normal course. If this addi- 
tional sulphur could be diminished in quantity, the upward sec- 
tion of the curve should be extended and show a more marked 
“depolymerization” effect 
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Tensile strength—kg./sq. mm. Elongation at 0-5 kg./sq. mm. 
n 





25 50 .75 100 
Minutes. 
Rubber 90, sulphur 10. 
lenetetramine 


© +hexamethy 1, zinc oxide 0-5. 
” ‘se o 2. 
” 1, ” ” 5. 
v ” 2-5, ” ” 6. 
Fig. 2 


The discontinuity in the extensibility curve for the mixing 
containing hexamethylene tetramine consequently cannot be ex- 
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l te g caused verheat- 
t < i at du ge vu il 4 n 
represented in Fig. 1, hexamethylene tetramine 
gives rise to son ibstance capable of effecting the depolymeri- 
t ( articular interest because al- 
gh the view pressed that accelerators of vul- 
i 1 of combined sulphur from 
, ul c ng”’ the depoly- 
ylene tetramine, whi 
mbles a ng t is ( by an 
t ber irs without the 
va mbine and leed may occur while sul- 
phur is still ent g ) mbinat 
$ Kal é the experimental results 
st ( lusion that hexamethylene tetramine 
luce ilcanized rubber, while vulcanization—in the 
W ilphu s still proceeding, a physical 
alterat \ verse of that customarily associated 
s undissolved solid matter 
r < pmet ot 
my] gas i\ 
: ide 1 
‘ ; ert t 
x1d¢ me a acti 
rt nding is not exceptional and 
$ wn. belo comm ttributed » the 
ergy 
} ele 4 > ste > lar he xamet le € 
‘ pe t the giving good tensile strengtl 
for soft rubbers at n coefficients. It is 
therefore probable tl cteristic responsible for the ab 
: " rs¢ anization represented by Fig. 1 is not ex 
ted ft i wit able leg? ne the iccelerators < nN 
Che lower initial i ilcanization with hexamethylene 
tetramine alot nd tl bsence Of any minimum in the extensi- 
ty t bability that not the hexamethylene 
tetramine itself, but son lecomposition product is the acceler- 
ator. Probably for this reason the “depolymerization” section of 
tl ilcanizatior irve ith hexamethylene tetramine and 10 
pe ent Iphur is not observed when more than 1 per cent of 
rink xide is present; the rmation of the direct catalyst 1s 


then favored so that less of the hexamethylene tetramine becomes 





available for decomposition into the unstable depolymerization 
agent. Possibly also the depolymerization agent is acidic and ex- 
~¢ f zinc oxide may tend to annul the activity of any small 
juantity that may formed. These views receive support from 
the fact that the position of the maximum in the tensile strength 
curve given in Fig. 2 for the mixing containing 5 per cent of 
zinc oxide curs at a vulcanization coefficient between 4 and 5 
thus giving dicati the absence of depolymerization in 
the presence of larger proportions of zinc oxide. 
That other accelerators do give rise in a milder degree to tl 


probablk 


phenomenon shown by hexamethylene tetramine is very 


era ’ f parable 1 ings containing rubber and 

pl ’ 90:10 gether with an org accel- 
erato d ent n xide, although the extensibility 
[ imum d maximum, there 


direction in the 





curves t é mposition product 

erates te rennnmaili + meme te on e of effecting 

such strong y ation rs with hexamethylene 
tetran ‘ ‘ 

‘ é s, with 

and witl t J ¢ rked degree the effect 

of disc tinuit t t t d t hexame viene and 


zinc oxide Che accelerators used were p-toluidine, o-toluidine, 


aniline, carbo-p-toluidine. 

The dithiocarbamate class of accelerators, of which the com- 
monest are obtained by the interaction of secondary amines with 
carbon bisulphide, also give exceptional behavior in the presence 
When used alone in a rubber-sulphur mixing they 
as moderate accelerators and the extensibility curve shows no 
marked When one per cent of zinc oxide is 


f zinc oxide 
‘ 
inflection intro- 


duced into the mixing there is a very rapid physical change for 
id at the commencement of vulcanization, followed by 
condition, although the fixation of sulphur 
With zinc oxide the extensibility curve 


steadily with a marked bow. 


short peri 
’ a! + + + 
in almost stagnant 
oceeds 


steadily more 


sweeps downward 
Experiments with mixings containing other organic accelerators, 
l sodimethyl aniline, aldehyde ammonia, p-pheny 


anhydroformaldehyde aniline, and diace- 


namMeiy p-nitr 


lenediamine, quinoidine, 


tonamine, likewise, in the absence of zinc oxide show that the 
extensibility at 0.5-kg. per sq. mm. is a linear function of the 
period of vulcanization, but that with the addition of 1 per cent 

inc oxide the extensibility curve has a contour somewhat re- 


sembling the corresponding curve for furfuramide. 


I 


With a higher 


portion of zinc oxide the extensibility in each case tends to 
rease continuously with progressive vulcanization, but the 
epresentative curve is never rectilinear 
Scott and Bedford’ have divided the organic accelerators into 


distinguishing between those which on account 


(a) 








of basic character act by first forming hydrosulphides, 

se vi 1 contain or develop the carbosulphydryl 

vroup :C.SH. Both classes are believed to act by adding sul- 

vith formation of “polysulphides” capable of liberating the 
tional sulphur in an active form for vulcanization. 

[he view of Scott and Bedford with respect to class (b) has 

ndergone subsequent modification because in a paper by Bed- 


suggestion is made that the mechanism of 
accelerators involves the formation of very 


and Sebrill’ the 
the carbosulphydryl 
active zinc This is in agreement with a more detailed and 
independent explanation by Bruni and Romani in which it is held 
that 


direct 


salts 


the accelerators of class (b) function by the direct or in- 
of zinc salts which are capable of behaving as 
thus zinc alkyldithiocarbamates, applied as 
such or formed during vulcanization from an alkylammomum 


' ' ; : " 
alkyldithiocarbamate and zinc oxide, are exceptionally powerful’. 


formation 


“ultra-accelerators” 


The action is believed to depend on conversion by sulphur into 
the corresponding thiouramdisulphide which forms the vul- 
canizing agent functioning by decomposition with scission of 


active form for vulcanization. By 


its decomposition products and free 


sulphur in an exceptionally 
repeated regeneration from 
sulphur it is able to supply a relatively large quantity of sulphur 
to the 
According to Scott and Bedford, hexamethylene tetramine be- 
longs to both groups (a) and (b), and acts by giving rise to 
‘ts which in part undergo further conversion 


rubber 


decomposition produc 


into a hydrosulphide and in part to a carbosulphydryl com- 
ound, probably a dithiocarbamic acid derivative which will 
then undergo conversion into a zinc salt. The behavior of this 


and other accelerators is, however, evidently still far from fully 


investigated, and the identity of the agent responsible for the 


effect observable requires to be ascertained 


depolymerization 
by further investigatior 
The view of 


celerators 


effect of many 
formation of a 


Romani as to the 


the 


Bruni and 


reanic a being attributable to 








compound which is capable of supplying active sulphur is satis- 

factorily applicable to the above described irregularity in the 
urr f Is rial i gine g he 13, 125 

hemical ap Me urgica ngineerw 1 

®Later experiments by Mr. F. Thomas show ) lisu e 

ly arbama lso t . he as 

re le é € ea t t s tle 

] | i T 4 ble 
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urse of the action of various organic accelerators in the pres- 
nce of a limited proportion of zinc oxide. The interaction of 
e zinc oxide with the accelerator to give rise to the necessary 
ntermediate compounds, capable of imparting sulphur in an active 
rm to the rubber, must of nécessity be rapid, and its effect will 
e seen from the earliest stages of the vulcanization process. In 
e presence of a restricted amount of zinc oxide, however, the 
rmation of the intermediate product or its regeneration from 
ts decomposition products will soon cease, probably by conver- 
n of the essential zinc oxide into the ineffective zinc sulphide 
such a case, therefore, the rapid initial rate of vulcanization 
ill soon disappear and the extensibility curve will develop a 
irp bend and assume a more nearly horizontal course. If at 
the same time a “depolymerizing” agent is formed among the 
lecomposition products of the accelerator, the curve may even 
issume an upward trend as it does with hexamethylene tetra- 
mine; as soon as the depolymerizing agent has disappeared by 
further decomposition, the ordinary effects of vulcanization agair 
begin to appear. The extraordinary moditication of the almost 
straight extensibility curve of the plain rubber-sulphur mixing 


thus finds a complete explanation 


Summary 


The foregomyg results generally indicate the remarkable effec- 
iveness of zinc oxide in modifying or developing the activity 

many organic accelerators of vulcanization, particularly those 
ecognized as belonging to the dithiocarbamate or ‘‘carbosulph 
hydryl-polysulphide” class. Other basic oxides are not so effec- 
tive and the peculiar power of zinc oxide 1s explained by its 
ibility to form intermediate compounds of the requisite degree 
f stability or instability. The observation that zinc oxide is less 
effective in increasing the activity of certain organic accelerators 
uch as aldehyde ammonia is to be attributed to their activity be- 
ing more particularly of the “hydrosulphide-polysulphide” type 
The fact that the progress of vulcanization, as evidenced by the 
slope of the extensibility curve, undergoes temporary retardation 
fter a short initial period. suggests that even in the case of 
lehyde ammonia, the zinc oxide causes a modification of the 
mechanism of the accelerating effect and that there may be tem- 
porary formation of a small quantity of “depolymerizing” agent 
Probably all organic vulcanization catalysts when used in con 
junction with zinc oxide act to some extent as “carbosulphhydryl- 
polysulphide” accelerators In this connection it is noteworthy 
that with the potashglycerol accelerator in which the glycerol 
merely forms the solvent, the indication of any such arrest in 
he progress of vulcanization with a small proportion of zinc 
yxide is almost entirely wanting. The behavior of potassium 
hydroxide therefore provides an almost pure example of the 
‘hydrosulphide-polysulphide type”; the same statement can _ be 
applied in perhaps a somewhat more moderate degree to sodium 





phenoxide and magnesium oxide which in the proportion of | 
per cent with 1 per cent of zinc oxide in a 90:10 rubber-sulphur 
mixing give rise to an extensibility curve diverging but littl 
from that of a similar mixing without the zinc oxide 

It is possible indeed that the degree of dependence of an 
accelerator on zinc oxide for the development of its full activit 


ind its behavior in the presence of a small proportion, namely, 1 
per cent, of zinc oxide may be of value in enabling a decision t 
be reached as to the extent to which an accelerator is to be as- 
signed to the “carbosulphhydryl” and “hydrosulphide” class, re 
spectively. 
THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE SLATE AS A 
FILLER’ 


The percentage of waste at slate quarries is very high, and the 
Bureau of Mines has undertaken the problem of discovering new 
and enlarged outlets for the waste material. 


1 Reports of Investigations. Serial No. 228 Bure f.Mines, Was 
eton. D. C 


n 


In the absence of facilities for conducting exhaustive tests of 
this character the cooperation of a number of rubber manufactur- 
ing companies was enlisted. 

Eighty per cent of the pulverized slate submitted for testing 
as a rubber filler would pass through a 200-mesh screen. Samples 
were submitted to 27 rubber companies. Eighteen reports haye 
been received from manufacturers of various classes of mechanical 
rubber goods, Of these reports seven were unfavorable and 11 
were favorable. It was claimed by those reporting unfavorably 
that the resulting rubber was inferior in tensile strength, stretch, 
and wearing quality. One manufacturer claimed that slate flour 
made the product dry and hard, with a tendency to crack. Several 
reports stated that the slate submitted was insufficiently ground, 
and that finer grained filler would give better results. Only one 
manufacturer expressed a preference for coarse grained filler 

Slate Flour Compared with Soapstone 

Slate flour was tested as a filler in comparison with soapstone 
after the following formula: smoked sheets, 40; magnesium oxide, 
2; sulphur, 3.5; soapstone, 54.5. Specimens of the sample mixings 


k were cured 75 minutes at 50 pounds of steam. 





tests of the product containing soapstone gave 1,315 





uunds tensile strength, and 525 per cent elongation; that con 





ng slate ur 774 pounds tensile strength and 270 per cent elon- 
gation “hese results indicate that slate flour is inferior to 
apstone as a filler, though the coarseness of grain may have 


some influence on the results obtained 
series of tests reported by a rubber manufacturer is in- 
1 


C 
rest. For comparative tests three rubbers were compounded, 





me containing 40 per cent a second 40 per cent clay, 
ind a third 40 per cent slate flour rhe results of tests made on 


the rubbers thus compounded are shown in the following table 


K ri¢ Elongat streng 
I es Inches Pound 
\\ ng < ller 13¢ 9 ‘ 
Cla s  -natuunenqedsn 0.188 6% 50 
S] $ 166 9 R54 
Value in Mechanicals. Footwear, Tape, Ete. 
Eleven manufacturers of mechanical rubber goods found slate 


flour a satisfactory filler for disks, sheet packings, heels and soles, 





ard t ttery irs, carriage tires, garden hose, clutch 
acings and similar products. Slate flour was used successfully 
is a substitute for whitir ground barytes and aluminum 
silicate \ rubber footwear manufacturer found that products 
n w! mpared favorably with those made 
from reg tensile strength, elongation, and ac- 
cle ed but repeated stretching caused the 
yer to than when regular compounds were 
employed. The chemist in charge of the tests concluded that this 
tter quality was due to the coarseness of the slate filler, and 
iggested that fir rrinding would overcome the difficulty 
\ manufacturer of mechanical rubber goods, tubing, fricti 


1 


nd rubber tape found that slate flour could be substituted in gray 


ind black products for whiting, quoted in 1921 at $13 to $16 a ton 


| i 1g, 
\ sample yt slate pulverized so that 95 per cent would pass 

through a 200-mesh screen and 90 per cent through a 300-mesh 

screen was supplied to one rubber company As a result of tests 


made on rubber compounded with this filler, the opinion was ex- 





pressed that slate flour was not quite as good as high-grade clay, 
it gave better results than whiting or ground barytes 
Conclusion 
The differen ct opu evident from the reports quoted may 
be largely due to insuffici grinding of the slate flour submitted 
for testing purposes. At the time most of the tests were made 


the Bureau found it impossible to obtain slate flour which would 
analyze finer than 80 per cent through 200 mes! The results of 
the tests, together with opinions express several rubber 
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te flour of much finer grade had been 


used the results would have been more uniformly favorable 
RUBBER-CELLULOID—A NEW PRODUCT 
Celluloid-caoutchouc and cellou-caoutchouc are two new elastic 
materials described by R. Ditmar’ as follows 
The difficulty of preparing a celluloid-caoutchouc material 
which would combine the valuable properties of both these sub- 


hitherto in the absence of 
7 he 


are now found to supply this deficiency, and the 


neces has lain a solvent in which they 





mutually solt hydrogenation products of naphtha- 


lene and phenol 


desired product may be obtained by mixing in any required pro- 


portions solutions of caoutchouc and celluloid or cellulose esters 


hexalin (cyclohexanol) for example 





The new product has many valuable properties, and in the 
liquid form can be dyed with inorganic colors and used as a 
juer for all purposes. The material itself can be used in the 
manutacture photographic and cinematograph films, linoleum, 
al ill similar articles where it is desirable to eliminate the 
brittle character of the celluloid without introducing the springi- 
ess {f the caoutchour 
‘ 
CHEMICAL PATENTS 
The United States 
Mixinc Russer With ComMiNnuTtep Metal \ [POSITION 
natte nprising vulcanized rubber through which is dis- 
tributed ly divided lead whose individual particles are im 
media vs ' \ De i ing petrolatun Henry A 
iman a Walter H. June, Akro assignors to The B. F 
Goodr New York, N. \ United States patent N 
395,413 
OMI k COMPOUNDS THE PRODI ION OF RUBBER 
i g is and finely divided ingredients; the mixing 
method w 1 consists in preparing a dispersion of the proteid 
ontaining an emulsifying agent capable of retarding the removal 
the dispers e€; mixing the finely divided solid there- 
with and then i rating the whole into the rubber.—Robert 
\ Hartong, assignor t Che Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., botl 
f Akron, Ohi United States patent No. 1,396,837 
{EWING ( ( PLASTIC RUBBER NFFERENT DE 
rees of lepoly rization uniformly listributed throug the 
gum Adolph Phillip Rapp, New York, N. \¥ United States 
patent Ni 1,397 742 
The United Kingdom 
er, gutta pr treatment wit 
sence I water ] et nay be 
ect is iol the cid XI sed t the 
ga t " st, or it may be masticated with the acid 
Sultal trat is St iV per cent ( H. Gray, of India 
er, i & Telegra Works ( Limited, Silver- 
tent No. 166,359 
Tire ( j x SToppinc Leaks. ¢ s 
t eT as l nt, s is mixed 
we t of chalk, paper or rags, and river mud or 
iy g I ther equal proportions—R. L. Marshallsay 
ind P Aslatt, Mooregreen House, West End, Southampt 
| « N 66,463 
‘ PHUR-| ENE COMI \ ERP k RIV- 
atives S terpine r rosin, are heated with sulphur to 
{ ttle solids, or semi-solids according to the duration 
f the heating [he products form non-colloidal solutions and 
t e used either alone or in toluene, xylene, etc., solution with 
without additx f rubber, for ating r impregnating 
ater . ; ilso be vulcanized ont r with rubber and 


can be molded.—W. B. Pratt, Wellesley, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
British patent No. 169,513. 
ComMPoUND SHEET MATERIAL MADE By VULCANIZING A SHEET 
of rubber to a sheet of fibrous material which has been treated 
with a neutral, amorphous, non-colloidal sulphur-turpene com- 


pound capable of combining with the rubber during vulcaniza- 


tion—W. B. Pratt, Wellesley, Massachusetts, U. S. A. British 
patent No. 169,031. 
Wueet Tire JACKETS or Covers. THE CORD OR WOVEN FABRIK 


to be used in the carcass of a pneumatic tire is treated with a 


solution of a neutral amorphous non-colloidal sulphur-terpene 
compound which is capable of reacting with rubber on vulcaniza- 
tion—W. B. Pratt, Wellesley, Massachusetts, U. S. A. British 
patent No. 169,154 

IMPREGNATING COMPOSITIONS OF ORGANIC SULPHUR COMPOUNDS 
\ sulphur-terpene compound of the kind described in specifica- 
tion No. 169,513.—W. B. Pratt, Wellesley, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


British patent No. 169,777. 


OTHER CHEMICAL PATENTS 
Germany 


Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 











t Februar 26, 1917 Method fer improving the properties of 
kc ed rubbers Farbenfabriken formerly Friedrich Bayer 
& ¢ Leverkusen, near Koln-on-the- Rhine 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
Apparatus for Recovery of Alcohol 
It is common practice when determining alcohol and ether 
solubles simply place the extract in a platinum dish and 


evaporate to dryness over an elec- 


tric hot-plate or a steam bath. In 
this way not only is the solvent lost 
but a hazard is created since these 
vapors diffused with air constitute 


an explosive mixture. 

The apparatus shown here can be 
readily assembled from ordinary 
laboratory equipment and is highly 
efficient in the recovery of solvents. 
It 1s to 


the condenser of the spiral variety. 


advisable, however, have 


Solvent-Recovery Apparatus 


[he suction at the receiver not only serves to convey the vapors 
sugh the condenser but speeds up the vaporization since it 


constantly relieves the vapor pressure at the collecting funnel.— 


Szymanowitz in The Chemist-Analyst 
GENERATING HYDROGEN SULPHIDE 
rhe following note on the generation of hydrogen 


sulphide 
is credited to H. G. Uhleman, M. D., U. S. A, 
New Jersey, in The Chemist 
Perhaps the best method for generating the hydrogen sulphide 
the 


for laboratory use 
Analyst. 


e lehnratar arnd } wr. ; ni 
f laboratory work is by action of water on aluminium 


sulphide 
Aluminium sulphide cannot be made the wet way but can | 
made by direct fusion of sulphur and aluminium in molecular 
weight Thus f 54 grams of aluminium 
lings and 96 grams of sulphur 150 grams of AI.S, is produced. 
ren the sulphide so 
sulphide is 


e 


proportions by fusion ¢ 


\ made is thrown upon water hydrogen 


immediately evolved according to the equation 


as 
follows: 
ALS, 1 3H.O 


. 
lus 


equals Al.O; plus 3H.S 

In the laboratory a large carboy is half filled with water and 
a holed stopper with a bent glass tube is inserted into the neck. 
Whenever hydrogen sulphide needed a small lump 


the water and the gas 


is of 
luminium sulphide is thrown into is 


a 


rapidly evolved. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Automatic Rubber Stock Cutter 


RUBBER stock cutter built for the high production demanded 
A in the manufacture of rubber heels and other molded prod- 

ucts, is shown in the accompanying illustration. Its range 
covers all sizes and 
shapes of rubber stock 
up to 3'4 inches in 
diameter. 

For heel cutting the 
machine is supplied 
with accurately - run 
tubing - machine stock 
which is fed by profile 
rolls through a pair of 
close-fitting dies, one 
each side of a revolv- 
ing disk cutter which 
oscillates close to the 
dies, cutting the stock 
as it feeds forward, 
and producing mold 
blanks of accurately 
uniform thickness. 

It is of special in- 
terest that this machine 
will cut automatically 


iny shape and size of 


Black Rock Stock Cutter 


extruded stock even in- 
cluding that for hoof-pads, and that the feed may be accurately 
controlled and adjusted while in motion, with entire safety to the 


operator 


) ameter Strips of 
f Stock Stock Eac Pieces Cut 
n Inches Side of Dish Per Minute 
{ te Vr 5 6( 
{ to 36 
Up t 2 24 


The cutting capacity is rated as above for various sizes of 
stock, with 60 oscillations of the cutting disk, either side pro 
ducing 120 cuts per minute—The Black Rock Manufacturing 


Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Perfected Cord-Tire Machine 


The “Universal” tire-building machine here shown has roller 
bearings throughout, direct motor drive, electric control, and pat- 
ented features that enable the building of single-ply cord tires 
with exactness of tension and perfect alinement of the material 
relative to the core. There are two forward and two reverse 
speeds, permitting the fabric to be applied either toward or from 
the operator. The machine is equipped to carry four-ply widths 
in four stock rolls. 

The method of building is as follows: The plies, with a one- 
thread splice, are assembled on small stock shells, in continuous 
lengths sufficient to make a roll from 14 to 16 inches in diameter. 
This roll is supported on a roller-bearing arbor from which, with 
the least possible strain, the stock is passed under an idle roll, 
which takes up the liner, and over a table between adjustable 
guides, where it is positively centered in relation to the core and 
at the same time marked. From here it passes over an idle roll 
and around a rubber-covered tension roll. 

In building the tire the operator passes the fabric under an 
adjustable rubber-covered smoothing roll, places the mark on 


the fabric central on the core and puts the machine in motion. 
The tendency of single-ply cord fabric to pull out of alinement 
is neutralized by the position given the spreader or smoothing 
roll before the core is put in motion. When the core is entirely 
encircled with the ply of fabric and the splice is made, the ma- 
chine is started on high speed and the ply stitched down with 
the cords on one side and then, by reversing, on the other. This 
operation is repeated until the required number of plies are built 
into the tire. The bead construction is optional with the manu- 
facturer and has no real bearing on the efficiency of the machine. 

This machine is equally efficient on square-woven fabric. It 
builds any size of pneumatic tire up to and including 5-inch. A 





The Universal Tire-Building Machine 


small machine known as the “Special” possesses all the features 
of the “Universal,” but builds the smaller sizes only—The Her- 
mann Tire Building Machine Co., Columbus, Ohio 


An Indoor and Outdoor Truck 


Most plants are equipped with trucks that can be used only 
inside or outside the works, necessitating double loading. 

A new truck for which is claimed equally satisfactory service 
both inside and outside the factory is shown in the illustration. 
It can be used for carrying crude rubber, compounding in- 
gredients, fabrics, cores, molds and finished products of all kinds. 
The operator is able to move the truck through narrow aisles 
and in crowded quarters indoors. It can be run upon the average 
freight elevator, or safely carry its 244-ton load over city streets. 
Labor costs are cut to a minimum because no transfers of goods 
are necessary between indoor and outdoor haulage. The truck 
handles platforms up to ten feet long which permits capacity 


loads of bulky goods. 

The illustration shows the truck in operation. The truck ar- 
rives at the dock with an empty platform. A simple turn and 
it is lowered to the ground. The truck is backed off and then 
picks up the loaded platform. Six seconds is required to raise 
the platform, four seconds to lower it. 

The truck has a rugged frame of cast steel. Each wheel has its 
individual motor drive and is without shaft. The wheels are ball 
or roller bearing and equipped with solid rubber tires of the usual 
section used on ordinary street trucks. Exide or Edison storage 
batteries furnish the motive power. The truck has three speeds 
forward and three speeds reversed. The average speed, loaded 
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to capacity, is 7'4 miles an hour, or ten miles an 


operates the lifting jack. 
m accidental knocks. 


bumper provided eliminates shocks fr 





The Tee Truck in Operation 


attorn it the fear, witl steerimeg 
placed Terminal 


me 


sn motor drive conveniently 


17 West 44th street, New York 








Heavy Hand Shear 
\ sunple and power- 
ful hand shear for the 
ise of tire repair and 
rubber scrap men is 
vere illustrated. It is 
nothing more than a 
eavy knife suitably 
mounted to give. the 
owertul leverage nee led 
for cutting through a 
le tire after re- 
il of the beads. It 
The Maxwell Shear ll also shear anvthing 
plia s n for cutting separators t 
a desire 1 Ma turing Co., Wichita, Kansas 
An Efficient Rotary Pump 
The Exeter rotary pump is based upon an entir idea 
r r¢ l t 
Ti of 
Exeter Rotary Pump 
a mpar vit t tput the size of the pump is ex- 
traordinarily small 
The pum nsists of an outer casing of cylindrical form having 
a pair of rot meshing, the inner rotor being keyed to the 
driving shaft These two rotors are set eccentric one to the 
ther. The outer rotor has four ports which are open to the 








chamber of both the suction and discharge side of the pump dur- 
ing rotation. These ports are closed momentarily by a lip at 
both the top and the bottom of the pump body in order to effect 
the cut-off between the suction and the discharge of the pump 
rhe liquid is drawn into the pump through the ports of the 
uuter rotor while the pocket is increasing, and forced out at the 
pposite side of the pump during the last half revolution when 
the pocket is decreasing. 

The pump is self-priming, very easy of installation and can 
” profitably applied to almost every pumping condition. Dirt 
and o affect the pump as there is no rubbing 
is especially suitable for handling oil 
Small pumps thus far tested have 


not 


seem t 
ntact It 


grit do 
wearing ¢ 
water 


1 ] 
r gasoline, as well as 


shown a sustained volumetric efficiency of 9867 per cent, and 
i pumping efficiency of between 70 and 82 per cent—F xete1 
\lachine Works, Inc., West Pittston. Pennsylvania 


“Tan-Sad” Chair for Workers 


rhe 
air called the 


illustration shows a new 


Tan Sad, for office 





1 factory workers. The frame i: 
steel tubing and the entire chair 
s adjustable for height of seat anc 
nclination back rest The 
tter itomatically swivels to the 
ngl f the worker’s back 
\ comfortable seat of this 
iracter inc ises he worker + 
mfort and efficiency It reduces 
itig supporting the back at 
( ust, permitting an erect posi 
and leaving the arms and 
hands unimpeded.—Roneo (Con 
pan 112-119 Leonard street. New 
\ tz 2 Factory Chair 
ACID-RESISTING FANS 
ndling acid and other corrosive fumes has 
heen met by the 
employment of 
rubber - lined 
blowers with 
rubber - covered 
fans or wheels. 
Hard rubber is 
used which pro- 


vides uniform 
lensity and ad- 
hes1or to the 


metal and has the 
advantage that it 
be applied to 





Cal 
practically any 
size or shape of 
pipe or duct, or 
© all parts in 
Sirocco Rubber-Covered Fan contact with the 

tumes 

[he illustration shows a “Sirocco acid-resisting fan of this 
ubber-covered type The rubber coating will withstand 175 
degrees ] d wheels of diameters up to six feet can be rubber- 

te \merican Blower Co., Detroit, Michigar 
REPLETE WITH INFORMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS—H. C. 


Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and 


Machinery.” 


Compounding Ingredients.” i} se 


“Rubber 
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MACHINERY PATENTS 
Device for Applying Rubber Heel Washers 

[his is a tool or holder for carrying a supply of washers, which 
nay be passed over a rubber heel mold, permitting the washers 
to escape one at a time for forcing onto the shoulders of the 
mold pins. Compartment A holds the supply 
of washers and is provided with means for 
positioning the washers, which are concave- 












convex, with the concave tace down. In this 
position the washers pass down the slotted ~ 
runway B. 

As the tool is drawn over a mold pin it is 
raised slightly by the operator and one washer 
emerges and is pressed into position on the pin 
y the flat spring C.—Harvey F. Maranville, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. United States Patent No. 


- a 


1.385.086 


4 
° . A / 
Machine for Lasting A 
Rubber Footwear A 
A 
\ somewhat intricate J Helier fer Rubber 


mechanism has been » 
t Heel Washers 


patented, adapted for ~ 
lasting rubber-soled shoes uniformly and with more intimate 
ind continuous union than is obtained by hand. The result is 
accomplished by the action of a series of wiping disks rotating 
igainst the upper and turning it over into smooth contact with 
the adhesive inner sole—Louis A. Casgrain, Beverly, Massa 
inery Corporation, Pater 





chusetts, assignor to United Shoe Mac 


son. New Jersey United States patent No. 1.387.763 


Golf-Ball Mold 


The dimpled or brambled formation of 
a golf-ball cover is obtained by forming 
holes E in the interior surface of the mold 
which is then ground true and hardened, 
and the holes are filled with plugs F, the 
outer ends of which are given the re 





quired shape before or after insertion.—] 
Boneham, Mansfeld, Nottinghamshire, 
England. British patent No. 166,618. 


Dimpled Mold 


New Cord Tire Construction 


\ method of construction for a cord tire has been patented in 
which all cord tires have a four-ply construction. The cords 
are of increased size as the tire size increases to conform with 
the strength required. There is thus an economy of rubber 
effected by saving two or more coatings of rubber needed be- 
tween the extra plies in the common tire where six or eight 
plies of fabric are used 

The method of construction is as follows: 

\ piece of cord fabric is made wide and long enough to com- 
pose the entire fabric portion of the tire, the cords running at 
an angle of 45 degrees to either end of the piece when that is 
formed into a band. This band or cylinder is wound into a roll 
which forms a ring, then the outer edge of the ring is started on 
the forming core at the bead line and the roll is passed back 
and forth over and around the core, each pass forming a layer 
of cords or ply of fabric, and at each turn back in the operation 
a bead core is placed on the outer face of fabric which passes 
around the bead, thus enclosing the bead inside the loop of 
cords. As the bead is inside the loop of fabric it is held with 
great security—Floyd W. Russell, Akron, Ohio. United States 
patent No. 1,393,644. 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS 
The United States 


395,309 Tire-dressing wheel. P. E. and S. M. Taber, Berkeley, Calif. 
R. Taber, administratrix of S. M. Taber, deceased. 

395,410 Apparatus and method for marking rubber strips. R. P, Hass- 
ler, Akron, O., assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

,395,434 Tire-core stripping machine C. Kuentzel, Akron, O., assignor 

to The B, F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1.395.944 Tire-vulcanizing mold. W. A. Brubaker, Akron, O 

1,396,068 Vulcanizer igniter. H. A. Sheetz, Jr., New York, N. Y. 

1,396,069 Repair vulcanizer. H, A. Sheetz, Jr.. New York, N. ¥ 

.396,138 Mixing machine fir ug rubber compound or other plastic 
materials. C. C. r, Lima, O. 

396,145 Mandrel for making inner tubes. F. M. Roessing, Sharpsburg, 
Pa. 





1,396,217. Vulcanizer for tire making and repairing W, M. Jones, Jr., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

1,396,293 Three-piece tire mold. G. A. Sitzler, assignor to Dutho Rubber 
Co.—both of Spokane, Wash., 

,396,707. Pneumatic-tire removing apparatus. H. A, Miller, assignor t 


_ The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 
1,397,073 Collapsible core for tires J. N. Boyce, assignor to The Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 


forcing machine. E, E. Davidson, Akron, O., assignor t 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
for making pneumatic tire covers or casings. C. Ma 











and F, Fellowes, Birmingham, assignors to The Dunloy 
thbber Co., Limited, Westminster, London—both in England 
1,397,154 Tire-making machine. X. S. Trogner, assignor to The Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O 
1,397,447 Vulcaz ng mold for cushion tire fillers E. F. Nelson, Chicago 
Ill., assignor t \. A. Weiss Co., St. Louis, Mo 
98,073 Pertabie duplex tire nl H. R. Gilson ew Rochelle VY. ¥ 
assignor to The Hartford Rubber Works Cd., Hartford, Conr 
398,123 Machine for cutting sections from tire casings. J. W. Brundage 
ssienor to The Miller Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O 
8,74 \ rat i met for anufa g tir Ww, ¢ Steven 
to | es I & R ¢ ( of Akron. O 
398,765 Rubber xing machine D. R. Bowen and C, F. Schnuck, as 
’ Karr ' : ® WMachis ( | f Anson 


\ aratus tor tr ting cor thre s, et with rubber lutior 
S. W. Wardwell, 493 P street, Prov e, Rhode Islan 
U. Ss. A 
5 Apparatus f s ng . Sloper, Southgat De 
W 
Germany 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 

5,4 \ ‘ 18 Ir 2 
\\ I Glove & I € 
S R. Schmehlink 

84 Dec 21, 1 M 

Hermat Eg \ i 

6,2¢ Febr ry 18, i Con 


Switzerland; represent 








176 October 1921) Portable vulcanizing apparatus I 
Hamann, 1 verstrasse 4, Leij 
7,28 October 13, 1921) Nail catcher tor rubber tires. Max Bobist, 
Paulinens sé ( B i. 
797,284 Octcber 13 1) Nail catcher for rubber tires Max Bobist, 
Paulinenstrasse 20, Bresla 


The United States 
1,397,842 Method of making tire casing fillers F, M. Netzel, assigr 
elvet Rubber Co bot f Chicago, Il 
The United Kingdom 


g matic tire casines Ss. ¢ Caddy Os 


169,334 Repairing 
Richmord Road, Kingston-on-Thames 


} 


FINGERS AS PLAYERS IN EXCITING FOOTBALL GAME 

Football, with all the excitement of participating in the 
game without the din of cheering crowds, can be had on 
the dining-room table, with not even the danger of a broken 
finger nail. The miniature football is formed of hollow rub- 
ber. The game is played with the fingers, attached to which 
are legless cardboard figures typifying football players. The 
fingers are protected by rubber finger stalls, hoof-shaped at 
the bottom and fitting the finger to the first joint. Goals of 
wire and webbing and boundary strings are secured to the 
table by means of wire clips. The game is very fascinating 
ind realistic—British Patent No. 148,048. W. C. S. D. Ford, 
278 Upland Road, East Dulwich, London, England 
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Activities 


Annual Meeting 


S- 


The Rubber Association of 


HE seventh an i meeting of tubber 
America will be held in the Astor gallery of the Waldorf- 


Astoria, New York, N. Y., January 9, 1922, at 2.30 p. m 
Annual Dinner 
The twenty-second annual dinner of The Rubber Association 

of America will be held in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, N. Y.f on the evening of January 9, 1922, 
at 7.00 p. m 

Members and their friends are cordially invited The seating 
will be at round ta accommodating ten persons Reserva- 
tions for an entire table r requests tor seating with certain in 
dividuals must nt to the offic the Association, 52 
Vanderbilt avenue N \ York not later than the < ne 
January 4. The price of tickets will be ten dollars 


Annual Meetings of Divisions and Committees 








Monday. January 9, 1922 
Trafic Comm 
ale Club 0.30 a. m 
Rubber Heel Club of America 
ale Club 10.30 a. m 
Ru er Reclaimer nvVis 
Yale Club 11.00 a. m 
Executive Committe« ire Mar acturers’ Divis 
Yale Club 11.00 a. m 
Mechanical Goods D 
Yale Club 12.00 m 
Foreign Trade Di 
Yale Club 12.00 m 
Hard Rubber D 
Yale Club ‘i 12.00 m 
Footwear Divisior 
Union ! 1.00 p. m 
Board of Direct s (re i Meeting 
Waldorf-Astor 4.00 p.m 
Tuesday. January 10, 1922 
Executive | é l Manufacturers’ Divisio 
Yale Club 11.00 a. m 
C ve le Tire lan sfacturers’ ( nmittec 
Yale Club 11.00 a. m 
Accounting Committe 
Rubber Associati Offices 11.00 a. m 
Rubber Clothing D 
Yale Club 11.00 a. m 
Executive Committe Rubber Sundries Divisio 
Yale Club 12.00 m 
Rubber Sundries Divisi 
Yale Club... ‘ 1.00 p. m 
Ru Proofers’ Divisior 
Yale Club 1.00 p. m 
Tire Manufacturers’ Divisior 
Yale Club 1.00 p. m 
Luncheon will be served in mnection with the above meet- 
ings and reservations should be sent promptly to the Associa- 
tion office The meetings at the Yale Club, 50 Vanderbilt 
avenue, will be held oms on the 18th floor 
The Executive Committee Meeting 
The Executive Committee of the Tire Manufacturers’ Divi- 
sion met on December 7 in the Association rooms and the 
revision of tire mileage adjustment was the principal subject dis- 
cussed. It was proposed to distribute 75,000 educational placards 
to tire dealers, authorizing the salient features of the new plan. 


This has been duly authorized by the Board of Directors 


Seneca G. Lewis, chairman of the Division, gave an. informal 
dinner to the members of the Executive Committee at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, New York, N. Y., on the evening of December 


of The Rubber Association of America 


7 The event was commemorated by an artistic folder, the 
outside showing the various tire trade-marks of the companies 
represented, while portraits and brief humorous sketches of the 


members were on the inside 


New Firm Members 
following companies were elected to frm membership, the 
firm representative being indicated in each instance: 


The 


name of the 


Seiberling Rubber Co., The Cooper Corporation, 
41 Milk street, Akron, Ohi Findlay, Ohio. 
Frank A. Seiberling J. F. Schaefer 
' =e , British Malaysian Manutactur- 
Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., . ¥ 
Trenton, New Jersey. | Lo., Ltd., . , 
Neil E. Bowman. é Rector street, New York. 
W. M. Mullen. 
Hydro-United Tire Co John D. Lewis, 
4 Hanover street, Potts- 2 Clifford street, New York, 
town, Pennsylvania iF 
Cc. A. O'Neill Ernest F. Croeniger. 


Rubber Proofers’ Division 
Proofers of 


Recommendations of the 


Standard Contract Conditions for 


Automobile Fabrics 


Recommended 


Cash Discount Terms 


Two per cent ten days, net 30 days. (It is recognized, how- 
ever, that under some conditions, monthly terms are desirable 
and in this connection it is recommended that the maximum terms 
be 2 per cent—I5th proximo.) 


Payments 
lt buyer fails to pay at a due date any invoice under this or any 
ther sales contract between these parties, seller may at his op- 
tion cancel or continue to perform this entire contract or any 
portion thereof, or may postpone delivery until all past due in- 
voices are paid. 
Guarantee 


The material covered by this contract is guaranteed only 
igainst manufacturing defects 

Definite evidence satisfactory t 
furnished in connection with any 
in the quality of the material 

The manufacturer will not assume responsibility for normal 
deterioration from wear or for injury resulting from age, acci- 
dent, or abuse. 

The manufacturer shall have the privilege of replacing all de- 
fective goods returned with the same yardage of perfect material 
at the original contract price. 

In accordance with the general practice throughout the fabric 
trade, claims for adjustment based upon visible defects in ma- 
terial must be filed within thirty days of receipt of goods by 
purchaser. No claims will be considered where goods have been 
marked with chalk, or defaced, or their original condition altered. 

Material will be guaranteed against deterioration within twelve 
is used for the purpose intended 


the manufacturer shall be 
alleged manufacturing defect 


months provided it 
Strikes and Casualty 
The phraseology of the “Strikes and Casualty” clause is to be 
prepared by each proofer, individually. 


Recommended Rules for Inspection of Rubberized Automobile 


Fabrics 


Length of Roll 
Rolls shall contain 60 yards wherever possible, as this is the 
length which the trade prefers. Rolls may vary, however, from 
50 yards to 70 yards in length 
Number of Pieces in Roll 
Rolls shall not contain more than three pieces and no piece 
shall be less than 6 yards in length. It is understood that one 
piece per roll is preferred. 
Width 
All material shall measure full width as specified. 
Weight 
variation in weight per linear year or 


The allowable 54-inch 
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goods shall be 1 ounce under or 2 ounces over the weight speci- 
hed; for other widths the allowable variations shall be in pro- 
portion. 


Grain Finish—Color of Back 


The grain, the lustre of the finish, and the color of the dyed 
backing shall show only slight variations. There shall, however, 
be no variations in the different pieces in each roll. The allow- 
able variations shall be within the limits of the seller’s samples. 


Seams 


All seams shall be cut out with the exception of the seams 
which occur in the lining of double texture material in which 
case allowance is made, but this allowance shall be at least 6 
yards from the end of the piece. 


Allowances 


No roll shall have over three allowances, which shall be at 
least 6 yards apart and 6 yards from the end of the piece. De- 
fects which have affected the waterproof quality of the goods 
shall be cut out and shall not be allowed for. Allowances shall 
cover such defects as varnish skips, varnish daubs, large collec- 
tions of lint, seams in double texture lining, large unsightly 
threads, small stains on the backing, etc 


Trimming 


The edges of double texture goods need not be trimmed pro- 
vided one edge is even. 
identification 
The manufacturer shall punch or stamp each end of each 


piece with some characteristic design decided upon by him. This 
uinst unjust claims for shortage. 





is to serve aS a protection as 





Recommended Standard Shrinkage Allowances on Rubberized 
Automobile Fabrics 


Resolution 
Septet r 14, 1921) 

IVhereas, The Automobile Fabric Manufacturers’ Section of 
the Rubber Proofers’ Division is of the opinion that, for the 
mutual protection of the customer and proofer, adequate shrink- 
age allowances on goods furnished by customers for calendering 
should be specified, the Automobile Fabric Manufacurers’ Section 
does hereby 

Recommend—that good deliveries in this class of business on 
single and double texture calendered materials shall be under- 
stood as follows: 

On single texture calendered goods, a good delivery shall con- 
stitute 9714 per cent of the amount of cloth furnished by cus- 
tomer, of which 95 per cent (of the whole) shall be the first 
quality, and 2% per cent (of the whole) may be seconds or short 
lengths. 

On double texture calendered goods, a good delivery shall con- 
stitute 9614 per cent of the amount of cloth furnished by cus 
tomer, of which 92% per cent (of the whole) shall be of first 
quality, and 334 per cent (of the whole) may be seconds or short 
lengths. 


Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments 


Novemeer, 1926, To anp 


Pneumatic CasINncs 














— NX 
No. Mfrs. 
MontTHu Repcrt- Inventory Production Shipments 
ing 

November, 1920 4 36 5 649,742 806.03 
December, 1920 : 43 5 506,111 1,327,153 
January, 1921.......... 45 5 703,430 965,417 
e ary, 1921 45 5 819,892 1,073,755 
1 46 4 1,163,314 1,614,651 
$9 4 1,651,418 1,785,951 
59 4, 2,100,917 2,085,882 
63 4, 2,313,265 2,643,850 
coves 63 3, 2,570,524 58 
Aueust, 1921 2 66 3, 3,043,187 .44 

September, 1921 63 3,340, 1,929,268 

October, 1921... 64 3, J 1,928,27 


Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 


“Production” and “Shipment” figures cover the entire month for which e 

“Inventory” includes tires and tubes constituting domestic steck in fact 
dealers on consignment basis, and as a total represents all tires and tubes sti 
“Shipments” includes only stock forwarded to a purchaser and ‘does mt 
oad, 


St: 
> 








THE PURE GUM UNVULCANIZED SOLE 

It goes without saying that the suggestion that shoes could be 
better shod with unvulcanized sheet than with molded soles, 
should attract instant attention. And as there are hundreds of 
tons of unvulcanized sheet available in the United States, such 
shoe soles were at once cut and put into service. The illustration 
shows the first and perhaps the only sole of that type ever made 
in the United States. 

Beginning at the beginning, the repair men were disgusted with 
the product. It was difficult to sew through, would not hold 

















Sole of Unvulcanized Smoked Sheet Rubber 


nails or pegs, and did not lie smoothly. As to making a work- 
manlike edge finish, that was an impossibility. As a rule, there- 
fore, the repair man charged more for applying a pair of such 
soles, even though the rubber was given him, than for putting on 
molded soles and supplying the materials himself, 

The wearer, barring the finish of the shoe, was usually de- 
lighted; that is, at first. The soles were light, springy, and gave 
After a little while, however, the unvul- 
canized rubber began to creep and spread out at the edges where 
dust and dirt gathered. These edges, under the influence of slight 
heat, became decidedly sticky. Furthermore, in wear, the soles 
showed a tendency to cut and tear whenever they were used for 
rough climbing. 

The consensus of opinion, therefore, was that the vulcanized 


sole was not threatened by the unvulcanized article. 


STEEL-STUDDED TIRES FOR LONDON VEHICLES 


According to press reports all motor vehicles plying for hire 
in London, England, must be equipped with at least two steel- 
studded tires. This regulation is designed to promote greater 
safety. 


Solid Tires, Ete. 





of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes 
InctupinGc Octoser, 1921 


INNER TUBES Soitp Trres 








Ne. Mfrs Mfrs 
Report- Inventory Preduc p- Report- Inventory Produc Ship 
ticn men ing tion ments 
+) 6,131,935 742,815 1 298,875 21,355 34,217 
12 5,786,929 508,44¢ 1 2 303,473 16,297 40,828 
47 5,586,163 740,824 1 2 303,753 21.220 29,116 
46 5,415,464 916,627 a 2 30 ',374 23,365 29,599 
48 5.044.861 1,346,483 1, 2 283 200 28.710 43.926 
51 4,916,772 1,762,122 1, 2 269,985 28.259 42.080 
57 4.751.880 2,210,040 2.: 2 264,633 35.156 40,122 
60 3 2,359,928 3, 1 240,336 28,395 49,867 
61 3, 3,020,981 3, 1 229.003 35.123 55,678 
64 3, 4,430.15 ry 1 216,367 55,694 66,856 
62 3 3,274,822 2.6 1 161,832 37,441 50,276 
64 4 2,843,918 2, 0 163,299 46,274 45,911 





ach report is made. ‘“‘Inventcry” is reperted as of the last day of each month. 
ry and in transit to, er at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in possession of 
ll owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock 

iclude stock forwarded to a warehcuse, branch, or on a consignment basis, 





The table above shows the monthly record of tire production, shipments and inventory for a full year, beginning November, 1920, and ending 


October, 1921. This is the first time in the history of the industry that such 


complete and detail information has been available. 
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CATERPILLAR GUN MOUNTS UTILIZE RUBBER a press room arrangement where the presses are placed around 
three sides of the room the vacant center space in the room should 





[he utilization of rubber in the manufacture of tractors appears . : : 
; , “nee ee ve utilized for trimming and inspection, thus saving one handlit 
ted in success and is exemplihed in the “caterpillar 
, * ‘ ‘ . . ~ yt tne pr t 
gun mount cently designed and built for the United States : 
jovernment Pliny Holt, of tl Holt Manufacturing Co 


Pe naeage a EN rIROMETER VALVES ON TUBES REGULATE TIRE 
Se ee ee INFLATION 


ne { ground under the joint t roductior tf LTirometer tubes aud valves 


























le Mal 
cturing company claims to do away with guesswork in the 
a. 7 tter of tire inflation, and insures, by the new invention, tl 
naximum mileage a tire should give. Tuirometer tubes, red 
ure ire made of pure gum, and are of extra heavy gage, whil 
rT il mbination valve and gage, shows at all times 
t air pressure hese tubes and valves can be used 
regular casings and wheels without alteration, while their 
n is guaranteed to furnish one-third more mileage tf 
the tire. Illustrations and additional description of these acces 
sories were given in THe INpta Rupeer Worwp, April 1, 1920, and 
March 1, 1921 Tirometer Valve Corporation of Ameri 
Chadiee Vest Virginia 
THE RUBBER SERVICE LABORATORIES CO. 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co., R. C. Hartong, presi- 
ent; C. W. Bedford and C. N. Hand, vice-presidents, and C. O. 
h rt} rertar na tr urer h rer ] } ; “ar ent j 
The Holt Caterpillar Gun Mount nan = ee) ee eee ee — — 7 demmcersia 
engage in the manufacture of rubber vulcanization accelerators 
S wing Saga . Pee oa | tt. _ nd other materials. In connection with their products they will 
hs D Rupper Pa K rnish free consulting service to their patrons. 
[The laborator t the con pany 1s at Akron, Ohio, and its 
& lant at Nitro, West Virginia. The staff of the com 
ta ' es well-known rubber chemists and manufacturing 
sprockets. | track 1S Carried lorwal <perts formerly comprised in the research organization of The 
‘ racks PUIG cts, © are there odyear Tire & Rubber Co. and will function as auxiliary de 
1S¢ s dow ert eI . t idler, thus tments to supplement the existing staff of their clients or t 
g the ground the rubber-tired f1 =e furnish such service to small rubber companies who do not 
| 
rul - ¢ : P ¢} sant und t . ee 
the hard 1 r. 7 ' nical bond “NER-A-CAR” REPRESENTS PRACTICAL VEHICLE 
steel and the hard 1 r and also be \ convenient little two-wheeled vehicle, suitable for many o 
und tire rubber. so that secure fastening is sions where a large car is unnecessary, is claimed to have many 
the features of the ordinary automobile Its frame, chassis 
ise of rubber for track es, front idlers, track-supporting method of spring suspension, and quiet operation all suggest a 
t Ww , and « sprock is the following motor ir vhile the low lines f the new ehicl ind center 
tag fe c eed 1s sible; ¢ SSive ise and gravit \ Is g ‘ f i sense 
ibration eliminated; rubber has been found to have astonishing 
lurability, one of these Holt tractors having traveled nearly 
thousand miles with a negligible amount of wear on the rubber 
tractors of this character can be run on highways without marking 
the surface 
The advantag f such equipments, and the possibilities sug 
vested by the use of rubber in caterpillar tractors are self-evident 
PRACTICAL FACTORY ROUTING 
In old established factories many instances occur of congestion 
ind circuitous routing of materials and goods in process. These 
nditions exist frequently because of more or less haphazard ee - 
The “Ner-A-Car” Motorcycle 
xtensions of factory buildings, and to lack of thought on the . 


part of foremen who fail to consider the cost of labor for un- § security. As all mechanism is beneath the hood the rider 
necessary handling s not exposed to dirt or grease, while the broad front fender is 
An instance of this sort recently observed was that of a hand- a protection from wind and dust. The 26 by 3-inch penumatic 


trucking detour of several hundred feet around a factory engine tires add to the comfort in riding, and are much oversize for a 

yom which was obviated by converting two windows into doors ehicle of the “Ner-A-Car” weight, approximately 165 pounds 
and arranging a straight run of 75 feet past the engine room The manufacturer claims that it travels 85 to 100 miles per gal- 
outside the building lon of gas, and that it is most satisfactory in the matter of 


Similarly in long workrooms the foreman’s office should be onomy.—Ner-A-Car Corporation, 196 South Geddes street, 
entered at one side rather than at either end of the room. f: Syracuse. New York 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Slamming Door Nuisance Eliminated 


kUGGisTs and dealers in hospital supplies should know about 


tes! - - 
usetul invention, especially ap- 






preciated in hospitals or sick-rooms. 


Showing Lows 





It is a rubber “silencer,” made simply of a Silencer In Ploce 
- ° » 7 On Kooks of Door 

small strip of rubber, with a loop at each = ~ 

end By slipping these loops over the } 

knobs ot a door all slamming of the latter 


is done away with and rattling deadened. 
s the rubber responds to any desired de- 
gree of contraction the silencer will fit any 
and the door can be either entirely 
closed, or left partially open. These door 
stops can be furnished in quantities of a 
hundred or more.—Pennsylvania Rubber Co 


ot America, Jeannette, Pennsylvania ; eastern 


agent, William A. Atkinson, 249 Eighth street, Jersey City, New 


Lewis Silencer 


Tester to Locate Ignition Trouble 
\mong the new automobile accessories is the “Spark-C” igni- 
tion tester, with hard rubber barrel provided with a “window” 
through which flashes of light appear when the tester is applied 
to the ignition system of a gasoline engine. The intensity or 
ightness of the flashes indicates the nature of any trouble. 


| 
}------------------—------- oo 
“Spark-C” Ignition Tester 
Spark-C” is recommended for any internal combustion engine 


using electric ignition and is useful in service stations, garages, 
car sales room, and automobile factories, as well as to individuals 
vning cars or operating wireless, X-ray apparatus, etc—West- 


165 Broadway, New York, N. \ 


Rubber in Hotel Conveniences 


\ uctical and sanitary maid service wagon for hotels is 
equipped with rubber tires and has a rubber bumper all the way 
aroun the ttom to prevent marring or scratching of wood- 
work I e 1s ft braced stee There is a covered cabinet 

‘ i ee 
t the top tor giasses, 


soap, Stationery, and 
other room accessories, 
while below are 3-ply 
veneered shelves for 


linens, with sanitary wire 


mesh between at the back 
and ends Two heavy 
‘anvas bags, one _ tor 


soiled linen and_ the 

ther for waste paper, 
are attached over the 
rounded framework at 
the ends by means of 
snap fastenings, on 
which feature a _ patent 





Model “B” Maid Service Wagon 


has been applied for 
Below the waste paper bag is a dropped shelf with a rail to hold 


water pails, mops, etc. The wheels are roller-bearing and rub- 


ber-tired and are entirely underneath the wagon so that a larger 


dy can be used.—Jarvis & Jarvis, Palmer, Massachusetts. 


Rubber Foothold on Skis for Winter Sports 
Winter sports in northern climates are not complete without 
a pair of skis, and the well-made ones now have a rubber foot- 
hold in the center, beneath the straps. The material used re- 
sembles rubber matting and has either a corrugated surface or 


a non-skid design to 
guard against the UNRNNRET eR a 





foot slipping. The 
ski itself is made of Ski with Rubber Foothold 
high-grade wood, 

well-shaped, finished and polished.—Northland Ski Manufacturing 


Co., 2306 Hampden avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Practice Golf Ball 

Among the new devices for the practice of golf in limited 
space is the Turner practice golf ball, which is practically only 
a hollow rubber ball with tee attached to raise 
it to the regulation height. It was first in- 
tended for use in practising the correct swing 
of the driver and brassie, but it also supple- 
ments the work of the professional in illustrat- 
ing to pupils the stance, poise and swing of 
the club. 

The Turner practice golf ball can be used 
in the small yard, or even in the house. Being 
of rubber, it will not mar objects—Paul Tur- Turner Practice 
Golf Ball 





ner, patentee, 4475 Cass avenue, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 
Portable Boat or Bed, as You Like 

The “Padaboat” is made of specially rubberized fabric. It is 
composed of four air chambers, each separate from the others, 
attached at the bottom edges to a central piece of the fabric, and 
inflated by means of a rubber tube which is a part of each cham- 
ber. After inflation the tube is closed by doubling over and 
f order. When deflated 


tying, there being no valve to get out 
the “Padaboat” can be tolded and wrapped up in its own khaki 


cover secured to the upper side of the bottom of the boat. When 


desired for use as a bed, the “Padaboat” is inverted, the air 





Smyth “Padaboat” 





chambers becoming cushions. This convenience for sportsmen 
fond of the open is made to carry either one or two persons. It 
is protected by United States patent No. 1,392,533.—The Con- 
necticut Aircraft Co., assignee of Charles F, Smyth, both of New 
Haven, Connecticut. 
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Toy from a Rubber Glove 


The devel pment of toy manutacture in the United States has 


) produce new and 


been the means of stin ting designers t 
isual novelties, among which 

ire many rubber ones. 
The unique inflated toy shown 
here is made from an ordinary 
usehold rubber glove provided 


} 


with a removable metal base on 
vhich it will stand up. The 
bas¢ 1s pertorate 1 and has 
cemented on the inside a tiny 
piece of sheet rubber loose at 


one side, to serve as an inflat- 
lve Around the thumb 
stamped or 


the glove is 


printed the features of a clown’s 





face, reckoning the thumb as 
When this toy is in- 
lates it becomes something 

y as well as unique. The 
. inventor of this novelty has ap- 
r a patent on it—J. O 


' 


Karpen, 222 Grand avenue, Nut- 


Ne w Je rsey 


Unique Inflated Toy le y 


“Adirondack” Tire Tubes 


Tire tubes, which cost no more than other high-grade makes, 
which are spliceless and seamless and of flat circular shape, 
with valve molded to the tube, are being offered, as distri 
buters, by the A k Tire Tube Co., 780 Worthington street, 
Springfield, Massa etts. These tubes are produced in sizes 

3 to 36 by 6, and are guaranteed to be 


ranging from 30 by 3 y 6, 
free from defects in material or workmanship under normal usé 
and service.—Nort American Process Co., Malone, N. \ 


Rubber-Lined Bathing Shoe 


Dealers in bathing tumes and beach novelties will welcome 
bathing shoe, one of the 
members of the “‘Water 
Lily” brand line of bath- 
ng accessories 

Because f its snug 
appearance, women al- 
ways prefer a shoe that 
laces, but in a_ bathing 
shoe a lace is sometimes 
looked upon aS a bother. 
The “Marvel” 
shoe meets both this 


bathing 


preference and the oc- 
casional objection to it 
by providing a_ shoe 
that laces for appearance 
ut that has a _ patent 
sliding fastener at the 
back for real service 
The lacing need not 
be untied after it is once 
laced to fit the foot. as 
the fastener is instantly 





slid from the top to the 
bottom, permitting the 
foot to be withdrawn even more conveniently than from the 
ordinary shoe. The material of which this shoe is made is a 
high grade of sateen in bright colors, backed with rubberized 
duck.—E. A. Guinzburg, 69 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y 


“Marvel” Bathing Shoe 


Pictured Rubberized Apron for Children 


The rubberized apron illustrated here is a real apron and not 2 
bi It is for children of eight or older and will appeal to parents 
ecause of its practicality and 
to the children because of its in- 
teresting decorations; therefore it 
should be a profitable item for 


manufacturers and dealers. This 





apron is backed with good-quality Sag 
rubber coating in gray, while the (\[? a F\ 
outside is decorated with colored / eae 7 xX 
pictures on pink, blue, or brown 4 ne @ 
“ * “ . , “wT xs co 
fabric. Peter Piper” and “The KR Y[S"s < : } 
I> ” y t ~~ , 
Balloon Man” are among the dif- | -» 7 <t 
peo UJ 


ferent stories illustrated, while the > 
one shown here represents toys / 
and children at play. The edge 
of the apron and its convenient 





pocket are bound with tape of : 
contrasting color, and the apron . 
; Rubberized Play Apron 


buttons around the neck and ties 


Empire Shield Co., 818 Broadway, New York. 


ler the arms 





Wide-Tread Non-Skid Cord 

The prevalence of automobile accidents 
due to skidding has led tire manufactur- 
ers to produce tires so designed that they 
will grip the road surface. Some form 
of the vacuum-cup tread is an aid in this 
direction, and a wide, flat tread surface 
offers additional advantage. 

The “Union Heart Release 
Cord” illustrated here combines an effi- 
cient non-skid feature with release suction 


Suction 


by means of a hollow heart tread design. 
These tires are custom hand-made on 
collapsible cores, to minimize the strain 
on the cords in removing the core after 
vulcanization. The manufacturer claims 
that these tires are ten per cent larger 
than the average popular tire intended for 
the same use and guarantees them free 
from imperfections in workmanship and 
material. They are also made for 
motorcycles as well as for automobiles.— 
Union Special Rubber Co., 1834 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; 112 North La Salle street, Chicago, 


Illinois. 





“Union Heart Release 
Suction Cord” 


Heel with Double Suction-Cup Feature 

A new rubber heel recently put on the market by a southern 
manufacturer has a double suction-cup feature which is provided 
as the non-skid element. These heels, 
known as the “Jax,” are made of new 
live rubber and are so shaped that they 
require no cementing and make a tight 
edge. The “Jax” heels come in both 
whole and half-heels of regulation shape 
for men and women, in black, tan, and 
white, and in kidney and French shapes 
for women’s shoes 

The same manufacturer also makes 
the “Stanswear” whole heel for men’s 
shoes, as well as a line of rubber soles. — 
The Holtite Manufacturing Co., Inc., 919 East Baltimore street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





“Jax” Heel 
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Balata Put to New Use 


The surprising thing, to those who are familiar A. 
with the characteristics of balata, is that it is not if \ 
more generally used instead of rubber in practical i \ 
devices. \\ 

The cover illustrated here for an automobile pedal j \\ 
is made of canvas impregnated with balata, cut in \ } 
two pieces, stitched together, and bound at the edges, / \\ }} 


and is intended to be slipped on over the regular 
metal pedal. This covering, due to the great non- 

skid quality of balata, makes a non-slip surface 

for the foot to rest upon.—British Patent No. 166,849. Balata Pedal 
J. Hart, 16 Walter street, Dennistoun, Glasgow. Cover 


Heel in Line with Sole 

With the idea of keeping the bottom lift of the heel in line 
with the sole of a shoe, the manufacturers of the “Twin Star 
Wedge” heel developed a design for a rubber 
heel that is thicker at the back than at the 
front. This, the manufacturer claims, pre- 
serves the walking line of the shoe.—Wedge 
Heel & Rubber Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


“Gold Edge” Transmission Lining for 
Fords 

The manufacturer of “Raybestos” products 
has recently put on the market a new brand 
of transmission lining for Ford cars, to be known as “Gold Edge,” 
the edges being painted gold color. There is a different type for 
each band, properly numbered and labeled “Reverse,” “Slow 
Speed,” and “Brake,” and the three come put up in an attractive 
package.—The Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut; The Can- 
adian Raybestos Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. 


Sponge Rubber Toys in England 





“Wedge” Heel 


“Sorbo” rubber-sponge material was used during the war in 
British gas masks; as shock absorbers for aircraft taking war 
photographs; in submarine listening and aerial wireless ap- 
paratus; in transporting fragile electric bulbs for scientific ap- 
paratus used by the War Office; in producing an absolutely 
non-leakable petrol tank for aircraft; 
and in wireless and intercommuni- 
cating telephone sets like those on 
the R-33 on her transatlantic trip. 
This material is now being pro- 
duced to factory capacity under the 
Leeson patents on a 24-hour-day 
schedule, and much of it is being 
diverted to the development of toys. 
Three illustrated show the “Sorbo 
Bouncer Unburstable Ball,” and two 
of the colored floating toys, a duck 
and a fish. The colors are harmless and the “Sorbo Bouncer” 
is so resilient, its manufacturer claims, that a knife may be plunged 
into it without affecting the resiliency. There is also manu- 





Pe. 


Unburstable Ball 


factured the “Sorbo Junior Unburstable Ball,” less durable, but 


— . 


“Sorbo” Duck 





“Sorbo” Fish 


very resilient and quite unburstable, made to sell at the popular 
price of one shilling. The floating toys include a seal and a 
rabbit besides those illustrated here—Sorbo Rubber-Sponge 
Products Limited, 24 Walbrook, London, E. C. 4, England. 


“Tire-Ite” Preserves Tires or Mats 
“Tire-Ite,” made in white, light-gray, and, upon request, 1m 
black, is applied like paint to preserve spare tires and rubber 
automobile mats by preventing air from penetrating the rubber. 
It fills all cracks and pores, giving a smooth, 
elastic finish—Adams & Elting Co., 716 Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 





Rubber in Arch Pads 


A manufacturer of shoe accessories utilizes 
sponge rubber in the manufacture of heel, 
cushions, combined heels and halfsoles, arch 
supports, and the transversal arch pad illus- 
trated here. The base of all these articles is 
of leather, to which the molded sponge rubber 
is applied—Sponge Rubber Inner Heel Co., 


103 Summer street, Paterson, New Jersey. 





“Nerv-Ease”™ 
Arch Pad 


Non-Skid Cord Tire 

A new non-skid cord tire has a flat tread? 
with a broad surface that permits the manufacturer to put ar 
extra amount of rubber on the part where the wear comes and 
yet retain the desired flexibility of the side- 
walls. The tread design has, besides, special 
non-skid features which give it a firm grip 
on the road and help minimize the danger of 
The “Mohawk Cord” is the result 
of three years’ work and, it is claimed, is 
one of the fastest tires on the market—-The 
Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 


skidding 


B32. 


RS 


, 


New Application of Famous 
“Hub Gore A” 


By dispensing with all fastenings and in- 


} 
) 
a 
° 2 
? 
5 


serting guaranteed silk elastic goring, there 
has been produced what is called the elastic- 
A trim fit is assured and 
an emphasis on the good lines of the foot. 


side sandal pump 


The strapped pump shown here is of 
lack patent leather, but there are other de- 
velopments in suede, in silver, bronze and 





“Mohawk 


“ae gold brocaded fabrics, in satin, and in brown 
Cord 


leather like that used for oxfords. In each 
ase an effort is made to use the particular color and quality of 
silk goring that will best match and harmonize with the material 
of the shoe to produce a stylish and not a cheap 
effect. High-tongued colonial pumps of patent 
leather stitched in colors are among the models. 
The manufacturers of these 
pumps include the Bally Co., 
Inc., 9 Spruce street, and the 
Star Shoe Co. 108 Duane 
street, New York. Evening 
and street pumps are on dis- 
play at retail by Alfred A. 
Kohn, 505 Fifth 
avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
The manufac- 
turer of the silk 
elastic goring 
for these pumps 
has several of its 













looms busy pro- 
ducing it in a 
number of dif- 
ferent colors—Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea 50, Massachusetts. 


Elastic-Side Sandal Pump 
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ILDICIAL DECISIONS Metactic Rupper Tire Co. vs. Hartrorp Ruspper Works ( 
rcuit Court of Appeals, Connecticut. 
[he claims of The Metallic Rubber Tire Co. that patent N 


Treasury Decisions 


DD. S8421—G, A. 484 t Ame an Express > es or 
; . 609,320, granted to Calvin T. Adams in the year 1898, had bee: 
c ‘ - . — 
5 infringed, were finally not sustained, and The Hartford Rubber 
K § ers tops, Claimed the im . , , ; : 
he Works Co. is not held liable for damages, as previously decided 
porters as mer i e properly dutiable at 10 per cent ad . . . . 
' led ' wr This case has been appealed and reappealed in recent years 
1 ' ied f the ¢ rt heid -— ' 10 2 
, neon , Fed Reporter, Volume 189, page 402; Volume 200, page 743 
as mm " e Was tf to have undergone thre “#9 . -42 
‘ ; Volume 266, page 343 
separate manutactur sses ti was no ionger wast it Was 
theref assessed at the rat f 35 per cent ad valorem as la- 
ments urtiticia tation silk.’ Such fibers or filaments INTERESTING LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 
a aus _ mi Soll _ r 
ai> i « 4 at Ail lorsenalr anid Mdla ‘ PUM . . . . ° ‘ nh « 
: Carbonic Acid Gas for Spreader Fires? 
w rie sed t i acture I eitingzs, cords, tasseis, etc are 
‘ wv) ’ ns, Volume 42 HE [DITOR 
, Dear Str: Do you consider carbonic acid gas, such as is sup- 
lied in cylinders to soda fountains, suitable for use in the pre 
| ) ULM \. a4 { ‘ Tire & Rub : . ; > . 
#- “ ‘ vention or extinguishing of fires in spreader rooms? It is under- 
sss —_ . os ee stood that 20 per cent of carbonic acid must be present in the 
; g dity ippraisement ( €- , ’ - . 
are “wr atmosphere to extinguish fires, and naturally this means that 
{ 1! r tires € prod t I I ¢ ( cvear?r . : ’ ’ . 
ny ; : this atmosphere would be impossible to breathe. 
I & Canada, Limited e€ protest was made P ; 
P Can you suggest any methods whereby the use of this gas 
' i( < the ippraisers ere é rt : . a 0 
: : oe oe for the purposes mentioned would be practicable? 
2 irKe Li ue used upo the export price i $ pI + 
, INQUIRER. 
te ‘ er wa sustaine ne cou ri @ ti | - ° ° rr 
5 Che use of carbonic acid gas for the prevention or extinguishing 
S the gie 2g i siser and the oard oft genera ‘ . . 
’ : ‘ res has been frequently suggested, and such gas is commonly 
Apt sers, W ud adopte as the tiable alue the prices at . : : ‘ ‘ 
: prepared for hand extinguishers. Its value in such instances, 
\ es t W sale ealer _anada “— ° ° ° 
‘ owever, is more in the pressure which it exerts in projecting 
\ 40, N VU. pag : ’ . . “* ¢ , 
the water than the incombustible qualities of the gas. When it 
is considered that the fire itself is producing carbonic acid gas 
Adjudicated Patents in very large quantities it will be seen that the only advantage 
LKR WERLA) Tire ( vs. Wittys-Overtanp Co. U. S which such a gas would have is to lower the temperature, which 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Third Circuit would be of little importance. The best chemical extinguishe 
e recent ca f Akron-Overland Tire ( s. Willvs-Overland that I know of for volatile solvents in rubber mills is of the 
Co.. appealed from the District Court of the United States for foam type.—ExPERT 
t dist Jelaware was de de d I avo! rf the p aintift 
T 1 + | ‘ rl sd +} 
It was tha oO yf the word “Overland” by the eT : . . 
nate , “aay ee 7 npr ees Taking the Pneumatic Sole Literally 
defendant might be misleading to the publi ind that one company ’ 
might be supposed to be a subsidiary of the other, a suppositior To THE Epitor 
which might prove detrimental to the interests of one or botl DEAR SIR I noticed with much interest in the December 
mpanies. While it was recognized that one company manufac number of THe INpiA Ruspper Wortp that among other awards 
les ile the other retreaded and sold tires, the made by the Rubber Growers’ Association, in the suggestion con- 


















CElae | iEelt 








The Drummer Shows Rubber-Soled Shoes He Demonstrates Their Springiness And Comes Down Smiling 

rt found no abuse of discretion on the part of the lower court test for extensive use of rubber, are some for “pneumatic soles.’ 

the granting of the injunction restraining the Akron-Overland I welcome such trade possibilities and congratulate the winners 
Tire from the use of the word in question —Federal Reporter, I begrudge them, however, neither honor nor emolument when sug- 
Volume 273, page 674 gesting that some award should also be made to the cartoonist 

' : : . he ie ati a . vatte.._.wn! - . : 

er vs. PerLman Rim Corporation. United States Circuit '% he 1s till drawing his breath—who twenty years ago in a 
Court of Appeals, New York. Decided June 1, 1921 German comic weekly so graphically demonstrated the value of 

The Munger patent. No. 638.588. for demountable rim for Just such soles. I am sending the illustration to you in the hape 


“ : th ™ ‘ wae e ~ 
automobile-tires, held valid and infringed—Federal Reporter, ‘hat you may deem it worth reproducing. 


Volume 275, page 21 St. Louis, Missouri. HERMAN DreEsSEL. 
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News of the American Rubber Industry 


Financial 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.'s Statement 


Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, 


Massachusetts, George E. Hall, president and general man- 


MMENTING on the recent statement prepared by the officials 
C f the Boston 
of the company, said: 
rhe statement submitted by the assistant treasurer shows the 
idition of the company at the beginning of business on Sep- 
tember 1, 1921. It does not give the volume or result of the com- 
pany’s current business for the fiscal year then ended nor does it 


pe 


ast 


show specifically the amount of the company’s loss on its inven- 

appearing in the treasurer’s statement as of September l, 
1920, which was presented to the stockholders at the last an- 
nual meeting. 

Notwithstanding the great shrinkage in volume from last year, 
the business of the year, looking at current operations only, and 
taking the cost of raw materials at market or replacement value 
from time to time, yielded a larger manufacturing profit than the 

ympany earned in any year before the war. The company could 
have paid its usual dividends and added materially to its surplus 
it of such profits of the year had it not been for the loss in- 
curred on its inventory of raw materials and finished goods pre- 
business of the 


in the rapidly increasing 


This inventory as shown in the last 


iously accumulated 
years immediately preceding 
statement to stockholders amounted to $4,925,000 on September 
1920. 
‘Within the first half of the fiscal year which is the subject 
report, inventory had market 
by an average of approximately 50 per 
shrinkage, it amounted to sub- 


! values 


this this shrunk in 


cent. As nearly as we 


can now estimate and state that 
stantially $2,300,000. As the stockholders well know, this fall in 
market values, which was especially drastic in cotton goods and 
rubber, the principal raw materials used by your company, was 


the result of a world-wide decline in commodity values un- 
paralleled both in extent and rapidity.” 

been $7,761,495.33 as 
1920, $14,315,891.32; 
$7,800,803.04: 1916, 


1913. $4,869.,- 





com- 
1919, 


$6,- 


The sales of the past have 
pared with previous years as follows: 
$9,076,885.36; 1918, $10,125,454.10; 1917, 
101,462.15; 1915, $4,750,950.73; 1914, $4,668.804.42; 
022.22; 1912, $4,418,914.88; 1911, $3,550,839.28. 

Mr. Hall that the company, judging from the re- 
sults of its current manufacturing operations, has had a profitable 
as it has held its customers and its business. The manu- 
rofit of the year’s operations has materially offset 


year 


conside rs 


year, 
facturing { 
1e loss on inventory, while $488,000 has been paid out in divi- 
dends. 

‘The credit of the company has been excellent even during the 
Its present statement 


e 


most trying period in banking conditions. 

assets and liabilities affords assurance of the continuance of 
he situation in this regard showing as it does quick assets of sub- 
stantially two to one as compared with the company’s indebted- 
tess. The company has written down its inventory to lowest 


market values. The worst has been fully met. There is no 
sound reason to question the ability of the company to earn 
tisfactory profits in the future.” 
Statement Submitted by the Assistant Treasurer 
Assrts September 1, 1 
Patents $1.00 
Office furniture 1.00 
Land (assessed value) $224,100.00 
Buildings ... soe cee naaeene $2,163,845.89 
Less—reserve for depreciation. 721,318.91 
$1,442,526.98 
Machinery and fixtures....... $2,490,811.51 
Less—reserve for depreciation 1,169,783.58 
$1,371 7.93 $2.987.654.91 





Employes’ notes for stock subscription ‘ “e $261,422.63 
Contract stments on undelivered materials... cen 154,780.00 
Cash : pe demain $589,518.17 
Accounts receivable stcnanes 923,884.70 
Notes receivable and acceptances 49,916.38 
Equity liberty bonds eee 105,500.00 
Merchandise inventory 2,438,244.21 $4,107,063.40 

$7,510,923.00 

LIABILITIES 
Capital stock—preferred . ° $750,000.00 
Capital stock—commoen - 4,250,000.00 


$5,000,000.00 


$106,2 65. 








Accounts payable (not yet due) 5.45 
Accrued wages ; 24,828.83 
errr 1,917,500.00 $2,048,594.28 
Reserve for contract adjustments $154,780.00 
307.548.72 $462,328.72 





Firestone Balance Sheet 


Ihe Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., as shown in its last annual 
balance sheet, has absorbed its complete inventory losses, amount- 


ing to over $16,000,000, and enters the new year with inventory 


at or below the market and with expenses at their low point. 

Sales for the year totaled $66,000,000, 
crease of 42 per cent as compared with the total for 1920 of 
$114,000,000. in exports, amounting to 
41 per cent of the total decrease, and a 22 per cent decrease to 
While increased two 
per cent, selling costs decreased 38 per cent. 

Inventory was written down to $12,000,000 as compared with 
$45,000,000 in 1920. decreased from $31,000,000 to 
$21,000,000. Surplus decreased $33,000,000 to $15,000,000 
in the process of absorbing all inventory losses. 

President H. S. Firestone expressed himself as very optimistic 
towards the future. “With inventory clean, with expenses low 
and with our product better known we enter the year 1922 under 


which is a de- 


Decreases were noted 


automobile manufacturers. dealers’ sales 


Bank loans 


from 


the most favorable circumstances,” he said. 


Comparative balance sheets for the past two years follow 


Comparative Firestone Statements as of October 31 





ASSETS 192] 19 
Current Assets 
Cash , $5 888.564 $5.198.059 
Notes and accounts receivable 12,181,114 13,034,701 
Finished and raw material inventcries ’ 12,534,369 4 53.710 





n 





Due from employes 











House nd lot account, Coventry Land 
Improvement C 3.314.205 3.632.680 
Prepaid insurance, taxes, interest, 439.103 
Preasury y n] ?, £48 
Total current assets (Not totaled for 1921)....  — .ceeaees 2,503 
Investment in fcreign proprietory company 
StOCKB cccece $3,989,055 211 
Lands, buildings, machiner 30,594,721 ,412,396 
Deferred charges 711,269 504,089 
Total... $75,248,572 $107,404,200 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities 





Notes and acceptances payable $21,105,000 $31,355,816 
Accounts payable 368,276 751,919 
Accrued salaries, taxes 351.927 756,833 
Customers’ credit balance , . 42,838 = .secc ° 
Total r 4 es (N ale 21 $32,684,568 
Res ves 
Depreciation, buildings $ 715 $8,098,495 
tidation of inventor 1 1 6RR VAz RIK 
(For general contingencies) ........ 700,000 $8,937,124 
Provisions t of current year’s earnirigs 
Fo ntory lIcsses oosens $8,151,749 
Preferred 6 per cent st < $10,000,000 10,000,000 
Preferred 7 per cent stock 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Commer stoc! 3.561.470 3.750.000 
Surplus 15,813,258 33,880,757 
PE: cv cthpened ati senenwkes cue awn $75,248,572 $107,404,200 
BR, sickt yee cn eeneuwedadeseniues 16h0eenne 66,372,938 114,980,969 
Farnines 9,396,912 
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Hood Rubber Cos New Financing New York Stock Exchange Quotations 
SOU at! Rubber fteen-vear 7 per ent sink- Dex BER l 
~ ‘ st 
g ffered by a syndicate at 9/%e and in \jax Rubber C Ir 
é 72 \ versubscribed. The notes con- sk Rut - ve 
; (,oodnch l 
il which has net quick Goodrich, ( The 8 
= ‘ . Kelly-Spr 1 Tire ( 41 
stimate it $11,300,000 atter giving effect to the proceeds K evatons R. ( { 145. . 
the notes t I al ssuc f 10,000 shares of common ste ck Lee R. & pora 28 4 
in ae OF WY, . United States Rubber | ‘ ; 
S time The company will retir y States Rubber ( s 
ist $200,000 par value of the notes 
1926. and at least $200,000 additi nal ‘ 
1935 New Incorporations 
Adamant Rubber Products Co., Inc., December 16 (New York), $500,004 
. | | |. M. Strauch, 305 West 98th street; H. Oppenhaim, 13 East 113th street 
(Ajax Rubber Financing Completes P. J. O'Connor, 120 West 9th street—all in New York City To manu- 
facture rubber goods, etc. 
The Aj } er Ir as sold to a New York syndicate Advance Hose Manufacturing Co., November 22 (Delaware), $100,00 
; ain ae 1, aT G. J. Holden, president, Atlantic City, New Jersey; H. R. Peterman, 
$3,000,000 Ss LQ-year DONGS, WHK will secretar treasurer, 4413 North 8th street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvan 
her stated that the syndicat Principal 132 North 4th street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. I 
. ; . i . ; anufact gh pressure hose and high pressure couplings 
f . 
1 ler tt issuc f 200,000 shares of additiona Apple December 12 (Delaware), $1,000,000. S. E. Dill; 
, — wf al en St ffered to stock M. J laske—all of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware agent, 
ck of the — no Corpor America, Du Pont Building, Wil on, Del 
t America, t Building, ilmington, 4 
, ware To n buy, sell and deal in chewing gum, etc 
> . Ashtabula Tire & Rubber Co, December 14 (Ohio), 6,500 shares no ; 
. ‘ nile steak S O ny sus- , » 0,900 ea 
or the nine mo ended September 30 last, the company sus ommon. C. J. Davis: H. Ford; R. E. Roehm: M. A. Maroni; } 
, 1, ‘ nharnet rves i $3.966.455 This included Young ll of Ashtabula, Ohio. Principal office, Ashtabula, Ohio T 
acts ant re tires, tubes and rubber articles. 


. , ifact 
nventor dept t iting losses and reserves Net sales B & B Tire & Rubber Co., November 14 (West Virginia), $5,000. G. } 
th $17.031.121 f the | J. H. Beans; G. L. Bauer; A. M. Hodgers—all of Wheeling, West 
irgini Pri 1 office, 5 Twelfth street, Wheeling, West Virgini 
und sell tires, tubes and accessories. 
yman Rubber & Tire Corporation, November 28 (New York), $200 
; J. H. O'Connell; W. G. Saxon—all of 7 Dey street 
rk City To manufacture tires, etc. 
kstone Linen Works, Inc., November 19 (Massachusetts), $100,00 
r, president; S. W. Fleisher, treasurer and clerk, both of 6 
street; J. P. Sylvia, Jr., director, 24 Milk street—both in Bostor 
, husetts Principal office, Boston, Massachusetts To buy, s« 
T deal in linen, cotton, rubber, etc 
. . I ec. 1 Co., December 12 (Ohio), 500 shares, no par mmo 
: ~ . Dec. 15 Dex stoc! T V. Campel D. B. McClay; N. H. Justice D. W. Maxon 
I 
| 
| 
T 


£2 (5327 3k nnarer V1 














Dex 1 of Barberton; ( E. Snively. Akron—both in Ohio Principal office 
I Ohio. To manufacture and deal in anything made of rubber 
1onwealth Tire & Rubber Co., November 22 (Delaware), $50,000. 7 





au; M. A. Bruce; S. E. Diil—all of Wilmington, Delaware 




















etone Tire & R | 1 Fet Delaware gent, Corporation Trust Co. of America, Du Pont Building 
F - -— ny; Tar > Dec Wilmington, Delaware To manufacture hose, belting and rubber goods 
\ 1 for 
Tar 3 M l Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., October 22 (Connecticut), $10,000. J. A 
] D M tt, president; A. A. Smith, vice-president and treasurer; W. Baxt 
: ‘ tar Principal office, 600 State street, New Haven, Connecticu 
) . ‘ ‘ lo manufacture hard rubber articles 
< ue —e Crocker-Hobday Rubber Co., October 22 (Massachusetts), $5,900. E. O 
Co a). Jan ~ » - Hobda president; G. I. Crocker, treasurer, both of Fitchburg; F. A 
< Pf De lewell erk, Lawrence—both in Massachusetts. Principal office, Tauntor 
Massa setts To manufacture and deal in rubber goods 
Fairbairn & Finley, Inc., December 19 (New York), $10,000 W. F 
Franz, 56 Auburn avenue, Utica; G. H. Finley, 843 Potomac avenue 
Buffalo—both in New York; D. S. Fairbairn, 151 East 22nd street, Erie 
Pennsylvania. Principal office, Utica, New York. To manufacture tires 
Giant Tire & Rubber Co., November 19 (Ohio), $10,000. C. E. Hart 
D. E. Re ids; F. C. Burk; L. H. Swisher; G. H. Sawyer—all of Findla 
. , 1 > fey < oesinahwme, ad .  wtes 
Akron Rubber Stock Quotations O oe .. r ee a Ohio. To manufacture and deal 1b 
a f December 14 ip] lied Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Dec ember 5 (Delaware), $100,004 
2 M. A. Bruce: C. H. Blaske—all of Wilmington, Delaware 
Si nd National Building, Kron, 0 nt, Corporation Trust Co. of America, Du Pont Building 
RB Aske Delaware. To deal in tires, rubber goods, etc 
Products Co., November 28 (Delaware), $100,000 3 
anton, h of 4123 North Paulina street, Chicago, Illinois; 
D. Tester, both of 508 Carrol enue, Washington, D. C 
nt, 927 Market street, Wilmington, Delaware To nu ul 
7 ‘ rubber, gutta percha, etc. 
10 Hillside Tire & Supply Coa, Inc., November 28 M 
‘ 1 W. Braunstein, both of 12230 Hillside avent S 
| S Friedman, 236 South 2nd street, Brooklyn—both 
I 7 tires, etc. 
B : $4 Horrocks Rubber Co., October 11 (Ohio), $50,000. A. C. Horrocks; L. W 
I = Ak ; H. T. Gillen; H. A. King; B. R. Beckwith—all of Ak oO} 
I 2 Principal office, Akron, Ohio. To manufacture and deal in rubber ducts 


k s 








r . Ker Tire & Rubber Co., December 12 (Ohio), $5,000 » M. Mas 
tr . $5 19 W. A. Cliff; O. C. Clement; H. M. Johnson—all of Kent, Ot *rinciy 












M r. & > ' 4 7u% fice, Kent, Ohio. To manufacture tires 

. , : ) I ' 49 Marco Rubber Corporation, December 12 (New York), $10,% . 
+ a a , R ' Mart president; K. D. Smith, R. Bersani, vice-pre s; J. W _ Ba 
Miller R 0 nell, secretary and treasurer. Principal office, 406 ( ercia Buildir 
M k ‘ I ‘ f 5 S Syracuse, New York. To manufacture and sell Marco rubber: 

M k Rubber | Phe 0 New York Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., December 13 (Delawar 25,00 
Ret Rubbe t r 62 r. C. and A. Restifo: V. M. Tean ill of Washingtor D ( lelawar 
Rey Rubber I tion, 7% : & agent, Capital Trust Co. of Delaware, Dover, Delaware tfacture 
Rey I ‘ por n, a und trade in tires, tubes, rubber goods, etc 

R er | I 2 Oklahoma Tire & Supply Co, October 29 (Oklahor Sh" H 

Dans lire The t : . S. M. Sanditen, both of Okmulgee; A. Lack, Henryett rot ) 

st ; rhe, ptd 7¢ Principal office, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. To in tire 

rl ce. fo Paramount Webbing Co., Inc., November v York mo. A.M 
>t R : 4 und G. Rabinoff, both of 122 West 144th street; D. L. Sprung, 219 East 
a * 70 th street ‘ New York City. To manufacture 
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é re Co., November 18 (Alabama), $6,000. W. H. Peace, presi- ‘aate ‘ S > 26 
W. L. Rosamond, vice-president; R. H. Webb, secretary and treas Eastern and Southern Note ” 
st Principal office, Birmingham, Alabama. To deal in tires. J. F. Williams, 170 Broadway, New York. N y 
; tage Rubber Co., December 3 (Ohio), $1,550,000. FF. Seiberling; R. ° / ites tee pa : . 
4 ther: J. B. Huber; R. L. Branman; C. E. Hamlen—all of Akron, Pointed eastern sales representative for the H. H. Robertson Co., 
) rincipal office, Akron, Ohio To deal in rubber and rubber whose general offices are in the First National Bank 3uilding, 


Devil Patch Co., The, October 1 (Kentucky), $50,00. E. W. Bryan; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. Williams was formerly in charge 
Smithson; R. F. Warren; J. M. Greenfield; A. K. Goodwin. Princi- of the 
fice, Hopkinsville, Kentucky. To manufacture a tire patch known : x . : : 
Devil-Griy John S. Lamson & Bro., Inc., the latter organization having acted 


has been ap- 


sale of Robertson Process mineral rubber and asphalts with 








































teebilt Tire Ce October 21 (Maryland), $30,000. J. C. Young, 623 Keefer in th + } Mr age. T _ 
, ! ary 1), $30,000. J. C. » 62 ter yn the capacity now assumed by Mr. Williams he berts 
Place, N. W., J. Schrot, 459 M street, N. W.; E. Parenteau, 1306 Belmont jr ait I by lian : The Robertson 
1 street. N. W.; J. T. Clemens, 610 Gresham Place, N. W.; H. T. Jones plants tor the manutacture of paint, special asphalts, roofing and 
” S street, N. W.—all in Washington, > Principal office, 301 South | | 1 . 
real beg acl tas” Gea. alle : building products, are at Ambridge, Pennsylvania; Akron, 
» uN Respess . November 30 (Delaware), $200.00. W. I New York; Waltham, Massachusetts; and Sarnia. Ontario, 
ect \. Lefland; F. Jackson; M. W. Cole—all of Dover, Delaware. Dela Canad 
ar re agent, Capital Trust Co. of Delaware, Dover. Delaware To manu- ay wep 
ture and a goods of every class an learringion and als ac : ? : : . _ . 
. ad leal in gocds of ev aes a : M and also to ac It is announced that the frm of Barnard-Lynah, 321 Broadway, 
levelop patents, ctc. } . 
, Rote Leather Products Co., November 23 $3,000,000, ¢ I New York, N. Y., has been al pointed sole selling agent for the 
ni ( e; ©. B. Outten; S. L. Mackey—all of Delaware. Cor Westville Spinning Co., Taunton, Massachusetts, manufacturer 
at Service Co., Wilmington, Delaware manufacture and de * : : 

u ither, etc of underwriters’ yarn for the rubber trad Officials of the 
nll; tubber Shock Insulator Co., ber 12 (Delaware), $250,0% former organization are: O. A. Barnard, president James 
ent, C. H. Jarvis; L. B. Phillips; M. F ll of Dover, Delaware. Dela . 

e gent, United States Corporation Co., Dover, Delawar lo pur | ynah, V ice-president 
s 1 sell rubber goods. 
Salem Rubber Co., October 31 (Ohio), $250,000. G. Hall; C. T. Young; Edward H. Fitch, manager of the Republic Rubber Corporation, 
1 Isensee; H. L. McCarthy; L. P. Metzger—all of Salem, Ohio. Pr Youngstown, Ohio, announces the appointment of Edwin Allan 
. cipa t Salem, Ohio. To manufacture and deal in tires, et | \ list : : , \ 
g r s stern district nanager with |} jarters it - 
: <, a September 20 (Ohio), $10,000. F. P., P. J. and O agunes as Caste! istri - manage with headquarte! CW 
th S t d O. Dickason, all of Lima; E. Abe, Wapakoneta—both Ohio York, N. Y Mr. Lightner had had a creditable record as a sales 
Any l il in tires and tubes ae , 11 a 
: = a organizer before the war, and later held an important position 
Sin x 26 ersey), $250, : 
o F. R. I of 4 street, Can on the commission of training camp activities. His most recent 
, N street. ( len, N. J I 1 > —e 
; nuf , in tires, rims and : , connection has been with The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., as its 
it Southeastern Tire Co., November 25 (South Carolina), $5,000. D. Smith, vestern Connecticut sales manager 
6 sident and treasurer; M. L. Smith, secretary J. A. Thomas, vice . p — ; - : i 
oe ; t. Principal office, Charleston, South Carolina. To deal in tires The Continental Rubber Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
sgories has designated W. Westover its representative in the State of 
Stephens Tire Stores Co., September 17 (Missouri), capital stock, $250,00 : “ 7 A 
i 0,000 common. H. ¢ . president; D. Harman, E New York, at 41 Warren street, New York, N. \ 
. W. H. Clark. secretary: L. R. Peairs, treasure ; ' ; . ; , 
} , 1 ‘ 
( Prir jrand avenue, Kar ae City, Missouri To deal ir George H. Lincks, 1 Libe rity street, New York, N \ las 
€1 been recently appointed by the Pioneer Asphalt (¢ Lawrence- 
Subers Rubber Products C December 13 (Ohio). $25,000 Subers ; : : ; : 
re eo a E Kesher: Ig an; W. Rose—all of Cl d, Ohio ville, Illinois, as the company’s agent for the states of New York 
; Principal office, Cleveland, Ohio. To manufacture all kinds of rubber and New Jersey. Mr. Lincks, who has specialized in the varnish 
act ’ , nai ~~ 7 tet, fs lide & wmaneetion the entire line 
. Tadellos Tir Armor Co.. October 21 Cc. B. Felty, 101 gum indu try, Willi Nandie, in ni new connection, the ¢ re ill 
. \ street; J. W. Shorten, 514 Rich C. S. Fisher, 171 of mineral rubber and asphalt goods he 
Holloway avenue; J. W. Fisher, 1330 Cl of Cincinnati, O . 
Princit office, Cincinnati, Ohio. To d deal in armors Pioneer company 
umatic tires ) 1 
O W. D. Schwartz, vice-president of | 1. Butcher Co., In 
4 Tire Manufacturers Distributing Co., November 28 o. | , seeaamtiak. ; : . : - 
. Preus 444 Hana Building; G. H. Burrows, 7506 Fra S. 7 recently returned from a three-months business trip to England 
& I 
Kearns; A. Fleisher, all in Cleveland; H lorris, 121‘ avenue . 
“pore hd ge ong Th Principal office, Cleveland heal fs ind the Continent. His company, with offices and warehouses at 
* tires and tubes New York, Akron, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle, 
W n & Bass Inc New York), $10,060 I Weiss ; . . . ‘ a. 
) West 175 aan f tg eRe Meat i ton Saw specializes in colors and chemicals tor the rubber trade 
7 | 2 ° ‘ . . a * Yor I ‘ . . a , ’ ’ 
: Reichard-Coulston, Inc., specialists in rubber makers’ colors, 
accessories 
has removed from 303 Fifth avenue to 95 Madison avenue, 


, New York, N. Y. 
The Rubber Trade in the East and South The Masen Tire & Rabber Ca, Kent, Ohio, has appoint 
g Manufactured Goods J. A. Richardson eastern district manager, succeeding W. J 


seasonal restriction of trade is accepted in a  Ruckert, now in charge of the western district. Mr. Richardson 
, : alii <i ~ * - position with The Portage Rubber C 
matter of fact way and does not lessen the encouraging outlook formerly held a similar position with Th Portage Rubb ; 


1 - . kron. ) 
yr the New Year. In eastern rubber manufacturing centers the Akron, Ohio. 


mechanical goods output is reported not over O60 per cent ol George C. Martens has been appointed general assigne I 
capacity Dealers’ buving of tires for spring trade has begun the benefit of the creditors of John S. Lamson & Bro., Inc., 100 


und after the first of the year will serve to advance tire manu John street, New York, N. \ This rm, as successor to 





facturers itput beyond the present 40 per cent basis. Reese, Lamson & Buckley, Inc., has been operating as importer 
Dealers’ stocks of tires were never so small and perhaps the and dealer in manganese, pitch, waxes, chemicals, varnish makers’ 
evp dealer is never more active in the trade. Insulated wire 1s supplies, etc. 
in bette lemand while automobile topping shows reduced ac- C. R. Heaume, for several years associated with The Mexican 
tivit ionth ago In weather-proofed clothing produc- Crude Rubber Co., Detroit, Michigan, having been both on this 
tion is : minimum. Snow and rain over extended New York company’s plantati in the Federated Malay States, and later 
and ne . territory have served to relieve retailers of some of in its New York City offices, is now with G. E. Habicl rude 
their stock i rubber footwear which will contribute to aid rubber broker, 24 Stone street, New York, N. Y. 
tory production later on Executive and sales offices of the New England Tire & Rubber 
It is worth noting that the outlook for increased demand for Co., Inc., manufacturer of “Holyoke” cord tires and tubes, have 
rubber goods early in 1922 has served to convince some pro- been recently opened in the Fisk Building, Broadway and 5/th 
ressive manufacturers that the present is an opportune time for street, New York, N. Y. Still further recent developments are the 
the installation of new machinery either as additional facilities establishment of branch stores in Washington, D. C., and Jacl 
orn out and antiquated ma hinery at pre-war sonville Florida and ithers ntemplated tor tl sale r ft S 
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States Metals ¢ 30 Church street, New York, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of 1 . f ding ingredients, has announced the 
aj ment « IT. Kraft as sales representative for the 
metropolitan and Tre districts 

( irles B. Seg [ t The United States Rubber Co., 

i een named a t f the National Surety Co. 115 
Bri idway, Ne WW I N \ 

Stephen H. S wl S \ n for a considerable period 
whi is ited I r N ] &X Rul ber Lo. of that 
city s now 1 t \ < ¢ yf James ( Baldwin & Co., 
cr er De Ss 2 s treet 

John B. Jol John S. Worley have been appointed 
receivers in equity for the Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Inc., 
Yonkers, New York; inclucing also the Electric Cable Co. and 
the Bare Wire It as afhliated organizations. The Habir- 
shaw Electric Cable Co., Inc., is capitalized at $925,000, and the 
two last-mentioned companies at $1,500,000 and $500,000 re- 
spectively Operations are being continued at three of the 
plants, with one running double shift. Net profits have been 
made every month since and including June of this year, and each 
month has shown a substantial gain over previous ones. During 


increased its 





as not only 


ts referred to, but it 





the last six months the compan 


’ , 
iness, and earned the net pri has also 


j i ld 


substantially reduced old debts, incurred no new liabilities, dis- 
posed of the surplus stock, increased its efficiency and cut deeply 
into administration and operating expenses. Up to the time 
of the recent financial depression the Habirshaw company had had 


thirty-six years of progressive development. 


ant of The Seamless Rubber Co 


A recent 
Inc., New 
tank of naphtha cement, and practically destroyed the sixth and 


fire at the new p 


cticut, started from an explosion in a 


Haven, Conn 


top floor of the north wing of the building. The loss, covered 
by insurance, is variously estimated from $100,000 to $500,000. 
It is interesting to note that the modern method of figkting fire 
by steam was used here with considerable success 


tment of W. H. Olmstead as sales manager 


The recent app 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Press notices state that on December 9, at the Pennsylvania 


Hotel, New York, N. Y., the concluding organization meeting 
of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Association 
was held. Immediately preceding the meeting of the General 


of the f sections of the association 
pharmaceuticals, intermediates, dyestuffs, and 


Members of the latter 


Association, meetings four 
were held, namely: 
fine organic chemicals were represented. 
section have chosen as their vice-president P. Schleussner, of the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York, N. Y., while 
three additional members were elected to the board of governors, 
McCartney of the Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Pardee, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Michi 
McKesson & Robbins, New York, 


Frank | 
Missouri ; 
and 


James T 


gan; Donald McKesson, 


N. ¥ 


ACCESSORIES TO BE FEATURED AT COMING NATIONAL 
AUTOMOBILE EXPOSITIONS 

At the coming National Automcbile 

the New York, 

in January 28 to February 4, 


Expositions to be held in 
N. Y., January 7-14, and 


special attention is being 


Grand Central Palace, 
Chicago, 
given to the display of automobile accessories, and most of the 
exhibitors members of the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
In both New 


cessory manufacturers exhibiting will probably total 250 to 300, 


are 


turers’ Association. York and Chicago the ac- 
while the makes of cars to be displayed will number 92 for New 
York and 80 for Chicago. It is expected that delegations of foreign 
visitors will be larger than last year, and every effort is being 
made to represent the progress of American manufacturers, and 


to render the expositions a success. 


THE PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 
Twenty years ago, with a capital of $60,000, the Pequanoc 
Rubber Co. began the manufacture of reclaimed rubber on a 
modest scale in a small plant at 


about 200 horse-power and producing about 4,000 pounds of re- 


Butler, New Jersey, utilizing 








for the Carlisle Tire Corporation, Stamford, Connecti 
cut, has been ant l P. V. Zimmerman is treas- 
urer of this organization 

\ me vel plan of advertisi g has been recently idopte ] 
by the B. C. Tillinghast Co., Inc., 236 Market street 
PI lade pnia Petr vyivania I is compan is obber 
manufacturer, and distributer f rubber goods, has 
beer n business for 45 years and this fact is well 

ther advertising matte is sé orth in several dif 
ferent styles of « , . e been prepared i 
order to introdu their r salesmen Officers <« 
this company a a ghast, president; J. I 
Car e-president é manage F. F. Criy 
per retary t ( d Adolph | irri 
ASSIS t manager 

The merging g at know is Currie 
Bros with t Tis t Valy Corporation of 
America, Charleston, West Virginia, has been recently 
announced, the consolidation being considered advan 
tage s to both ymMpanie | € the new arrange- 
ment the officials include: Justus Collins, president; 
George P. Daniels, v president; S. A. Moore, secre- 
tary and treasurer; and E. H. Currie and J. W. Currie, sales 
managers. This corporation’s products are the “Tirometer” com- 
bined valve and gage for tires and the “Tirometer” heavy touring 
inner tube described in earli ssues of Tue INpdIA RUBBER 
W orb. 


“Crupe RUBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 


the library of every progressive rubber man 











Plant of the Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, New Jersey 


claimed 


The 


manufacturing industry 


rubber a day special needs of each branch of the 


rubber were studied and catered to suc- 
cessfully from the start. 

The list of the company’s stocks have steadily increased it 
variety and adaptability, each rigidly standardized as to quality 
Coupled with standardized quality the com- 
This 


combination has led to constant and gratifying growth of capital 


for a special need. 


pany has stressed the principle of service to its patrons. 





) 
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and plant required to keep pace with the increase of business. 

In 20 years the capitalization of the company has been in- 
creased to $750,000, the original small factory has given way to 
the present modern plant comprising over five acres of floor 
area, employing 3,000 horse-power and having a capacity of 
100,000 pounds daily. 

This concrete success is a source of pride to Joseph F. Mc- 
Lean, president, and his associates, as a demonstration of the 
correctness of their policy of cooperating with rubber manu- 
facturers in every line and with efficient service supplying rigidly 
standardized goods. The credit for these results is due to a 
well-balanced manufacturing and sales organization coordinated 
and controlled by capable leadership. 

The officers of the company are Joseph F., 
dent; S. H. Dodd, treasurer ; 
Paul Witteck, secretary; C. C. 
sales department, and C. J. Howell, technical superintendent. 


: McLean, presi- 
M. J. Gunter, assistant treasurer ; 
Hopper and D. D. Smithyman 


The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 
Manufactured Goods 

New Jersey rubber manufacturers generally are operating their 
factories at about 70 to 75 per cent, except tire factories which 
are on about 40 per cent normal. Some exceptionally large con- 
tracts for inner tubes are known to have been placed with Tren- 
ton manufacturers. 

The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association of New Jersey 

The annual meeting of The Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion ef New Jersey was held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, Monday 
evening, December 12. Dinner was served in the “Princeton” 
room, covers being laid for twenty guests. The annual reports 

the treasurer and secretary were read and approved. Both 
statements showed the Association to be in a prosperous condi- 
tion and with an increasing membership. 

Officers were elected for the year 1922 as follows: Charles E. 
Stokes, president of the Home Rubber Co., was elected president 
to succeed John S. Broughton, president of the United & Globe 
Rubber Co. Frank D. Voorhees, treasurer of the Voorhees Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, was elected vice-president 
to succeed Charles E. Stokes. A. Boyd Cornell, treasurer and 
general manager of the Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
was reelected treasurer and W. Henry Sayen, treasurer of The 
Mercer Rubber Co., was reelected secretary. 

The Association now includes in its membership, in additio1 
to all of the rubber manufacturers of Trenton, the following 
ompanies in other cities: Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphi 
Pennsylvania; Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, Dela- 
vare: Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co., Jersey City; The 
Vew Jersey (ar Spring & Rubber Co., In Jerse vy City, al d the 
lowe Rubber Co.. New Brunswick, both in New Jersey 

The inception of the organization dates back somewhat 
five vears and at first included only Trenton rubber manufac- 


er 


turers. John A. Lambert, treasurer and general manager of the 
Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., believing that an associatior 

this kind would be of great mutual benefit to Trenton manu- 
facturers succeeded in bringing about the organization and was 
elected the first president, which office he held for three years 
The benefits derived by the individual members have been numer- 
is and of great value in many ways. This was particularly truc 
of the war period and during part of the time since. One of the 
results of the frequent meetings of this organization is the build- 


= 


ing up of a spirit of good will and mutual interest among th 


members. the manifestations of which are of almost daily occur- 


rence. 
Trenton Notes 
The strike or walkout of some of the employes of the Ajax 
Rubber Co.. Inc., Trenton, came to an end early in December, 


the men returning to work according to the new schedule pro- 
posed by the company. 
The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, is very busy and operating 
to full capacity to supply the large demand for soles and heels. 
The Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, has been 
exceedingly busy in its cotton rubber lined hose department. 
Several large contracts have been taken within the last few weeks 


including one large order from Philadelphia, and another from 
New York 

Arrangements will probably be perfected for the reopening 
of the Trenton plant of the Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing 
Co., of which John S. Broughton was recently elected president. 


Charles W. Carll’s Sons are occupying their new plant at Lin- 
den street, East Trenton 

\ dinner recently given at the Stacy-Trent Hotel in honor 
ot C. Il. Oakley, president and general manager of the Essex 
Rubber Co., Trenton, by The Foreman’s Club of this company, 
was indicative of the regard in which this official is held, and 
the harmonious spirit prevailing in the organization. Interest- 
ing events in the history of the company were recalled, and a 
presentation made to Mr. Oakley. The dinner menu was printed 
upon large rubber leaves resembling those of the rubber tree. 

Bergougnan Rubber Corporation, Trenton, has elected Jules 
Berthier president, succeeding Herbert H. Coleman, resigned; 
reelected Jean Grenier vice-president; Gaston Tisne, treasurer, 
succeeds Warren A. Clapp. T. W. Yates succeeds E. P. Weber, 
sales manager, resigned. The Establissements Bergougnan, 
France, it is said, is planning to enlarge its business. 

The office employes of the Empire Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Trenton, have very pleasing monthly social entertainments. The 
recreation room of the office building is used for the purpose and 
the company contributes to the expense of these enjoyable 
affairs. 

The Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co. is operating a night 
force in its mill room and molded hose departments. Business in 
some departments shows some improvement over last year at 
this time and the prospects are for night work in these depart- 
ments for several months to come. 

A. S. Cadwallader, Anchor Warehouse, Trenton, New Jersey, 
has been appointed Trenton representative of the Woburn De- 
greasing Co., Harrison, New Jersey, manufacturers of Woburn 
oil. 

The Semple Rubber Co., Trenton, is running full capacity on 
“Semco” red inner tubes. The high quality of this product is so 
well established that active demand continues regardless of the 
season, 

rhe many friends of W. J. B. Stokes, treasurer of the Ther- 
moid Rubber Co., Trenton, will be glad to learn that he is on the 
way to restored health. Mr. Stokes is at present recuperating at 
Atlantic City. 

J. Oliver Stokes, president of the Thermoid company, is back 
in Trenton and is now living at the Stacy-Trent Hotel. He has 
recently been joined by Mrs. Stokes. Mr. Stokes looks like his 
ld self again and seems full of the same vim and vigor. 

lohn J 


sales manager of the Thermoid com- 
will start early in January on his semi-annual visit to the 


Spicer, gene ral 
branch stores and selling agencies of the company. Mr. Spicer’s 
trip will extend as far as the Pacific Coast 

The many friends of Mr. Wismer, office manager of the Ther- 
moid Rubber Co., are very glad to know that he has sufficiently 
recovered from a severe attack of typhoid fever to enable him 
to visit his desk for a few hours daily. 

John S. Broughton, president of the United & Globe Rubber 
Co., Trenton, reports a somewhat larger volume of business 
from the railroads. This company has a large business with 
them and is very much pleased with the improved outlook for 


the future. 
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- & Kubber | Is developing several Massachusetts Notes 
Massachusetts rubber manufacturers will be well represented 
h annual convention and exhibition of shoe man 
facturers to be held in Chicago, Illinois, from January 9 to 
usive The exhibition firms include the Avon Sole C 
I Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden; Fellsway Rubb 
= Bostor irestone-Apsley Rubber Co.,’Hudson, and the Hood 
Hotel Pent M. Oakley Rubber ( \Watertown. Other companies to be represented are 
m Falls Rubber Co., Beacon Falls, Connecticut; Dryde 
ng , <ubber Co., Chicago, Illinois; The B, F. Goodrich Co., Akr 
Goodyear Rubber Co., New York, N. Y.; The Goody 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; United States Rubber ( 


. New York, N. } \pproximately four hundred manufacturers 


vear, mostly ather, and shoe findings are on the list. 
Miscellaneous New Jersey Notes Che plant of th American Tire Fabric ( Newburyport 
\Mlassachusetts, was reopened December 27 on full time rt 
& , . . , 
is been closed for the past ten weeks, and gives employ 
250 hands. Automobile tire fabric is the product 
5 er Kubber Co., West Hanove Massachusetts, has 
large factory additions which increase daily capacity t 
tween 30,000 and 60,000 pairs of rubber heels. The firm makes 
privat rand heels for different shoe manutfa 


\ new B stor thee has beer ypened n the Rice Build 





\ 1 ting of the nployment managers’ division, industrial re- 
Ss ¢ tment, of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
Qe lecember 20 at the plant of the Hood Rubber Co., 

fternoon there was an inspection of servi 
ities, im ng the employment and medical departments 

explanations by division heads of methods and a 
A , : hments in mpensation insurance, thrift, loan and benetit 
Pres plans, and health conservation. Supper was served in the new 
' act urant, followed by a short talk by General Superin- 
. tendent Charles H Rope r and an explanation or the “point 

. \ e An 1 \\ g ( syst d its sults 
5 ened and accepted a 5 The “point system” is an attempt to measure accurately the 
nical partment of 1 Mar mplishments of the individual worker as a basis for setting 
\ ( a tau Ceara wages. Points are credited to workers for hourly accomplish 

dumm 4 ‘ s. Bonus payments are made to those above the average. 

Hood Rubber Co. has long been one of the most pro- 
- 2 wn exnens | g leaders in service work, and this meeting proved 
154 Ocden avenue. Jers great interest and benefit to all who attended 

, m are the fo nglish and citizenship classes were started again during the 
( P Steinn veek in November at the plant of the Boston Woven Hose 
, ’ ' & R ( ( Massachusetts, and are now organized 





The trustees of the Plymouth Rubber Co., rubber heel an 
tfacturers, of Canton, Massachusetts, have sent out a 
reditors stating that an offer has been received for the 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts . e 
ts of the company which is sufficient to pay all unsecured 


Manufactured Goods editors 40 cents on the dollar, and recommending that this 


The address of Cyrus S. Ching, supervisor of industrial rela- 


r Co., New York, N. Y., at the sixth 








, acturet ecting of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
al is concise and practical, touching upon the unsound practices 
esumed uny employment management and service departments during 
1 made its appearance late in N the war, and outlining the logical activities of the sort of indus- 
rable retail business in four-buckl trial relations department which is essential to efficient business 
Is literally swamp manut " inagement Such personal activities, he believes, offer the 
r lers mediate d Ad nechanism through which to apply the Golden Rule in industrial 
l maged electric gnt ations 
rt 1 west of Boston has brought he Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts, 1s 
ted I t s time ‘ S \ perating at very near capacity While the ticket does not 
inticipated equal the firm’s peak production during the 1920-1921 season, it 
S t t is regarded as normal and satisfactory The company has 
t g t ently paid the semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent on its 
r ent referred stocl 
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\s in Brockton, millions of rubber heels are being attached to rubber shoes, guality is that factor. This is indicated by the fact 


e shoes manufactured in Lynn, Massachusetts, and Merrill, 
Porter & Co., of the latter city, have recently announced plans 
to have practically all their stock shoes made with rubber top 
liits. 

In accordance with the usual custom the new rubber foot- 

ear price-lists from all the leading manufacturers are antici- 
pated January 1. While nothing official is obtainable at the 
time of writing, it is common opinion that prices for the coming 
year will be lower, the reductions averaging about 10 per cent. 

Reports of satisfactory progress are received from the Middle- 
sex Rubber Co., Reading, Massachusetts, although, in common 
with numerous other firms, a better business was enjoyed in 
November than in December. George E. Jeandheur, president 
and treasurer of the company, was formerly superintendent of 
the Mayflower Rubber Works Co., South Braintree, and when 
the new Middlesex company took over the Reading plant formerly 
operated by The McTernen Rubber Manufacturing Co., most of 
the Mayflower company’s molds and machinery were purchased 
and installed there. Druggists’ sundries, inner tubes and rubber 
bands are the products being manufactured at present 


Boston Notes 


“Forsyth Day” was observed on November 21 at the Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary, the gift of Thomas A. Forsyth, former head 
of the Boston Belting Co. Special clinics, demonstrations and 
addresses by men prominent in the dental profession formed the 
program. 

The Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, reports its plant operating 
at full capacity in anticipation of an active demand for druggists’ 
sundries after the first of the year, which is the principal buying 


season for this class of rubber goods 


Employes of the United Shoe Repairing Machine Co. held 
their annual Christmas party on the evening of December 20, in 
ne of the large offices of the company at 205 Lincoln street, 
Boston. Dinner was served, tollowed by an entertainment con- 


sisting of talent in the employ of the company \ grab bag an 
dancing concluded the evening. G. W. Brown, president of the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, and J. W. Meloon, manag- 
ing director of the repair company, were guests 

James E. Odell, crude rubber broker, 200 Devonshire street 
Boston, is the New England sales representative of States Metals 
Co., 30 Church street, New York, N. Y., manufacturer of rubber 


compounding ingredients 


FIRESTONE AND APSLEY ALLIED. IN RUBBER SHOE 
MANUFACTURING 


In approval of the recent alliance of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, with the Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, 
Massachusetts, L. D. Apsley, who founded the latter company 
37 years ago and will remain its president, says: 

“As president of the new company my every effort will be to 
give greater value and service to our customers. I am very 
sure that it is the most important step this company has taken 
in its more than 37 years of uninterrupted prosperity and growth 

“In H. S. Firestone I am allied with a man of progressive ideas, 
possessed of a broad conception of the rubber business. His 
vision has led to the creation of one of the largest business organ- 
izations in the country with connections extending around the 
world. 

“It is a great satisfaction to me that Mr. Firestone, one of 
the greatest factors in the rubber industry, found that the Apsley 
Rubber Co. had the basic structure for the greater Firestone- 
Apsley Rubber Co. of the future. 

“If there is one thing on which I have always insisted to the 
exclusion of every other consideration in the making of Apsley 


that there has never been a time in recent years that we could 
take care of all the business that has been offered us. 

“Combining our knowledge with the ripe experience and enter- 
prise which Mr. Firestone now brings us, we can promise our 
customers the utmost in quality and service. 

‘All manufacturing of rubber boots, shoes and clothing will 
be done at Hudson. I am convinced that as we are now organized, 
with the united momentum of both organizations we are entering 
upon a period of unusual prosperity for ourselves and our 
present and future trade.” 


Master Textile Manufacturer of New England 


William Whitman, textile manufacturer and merchant, of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, was born at Round Hill, Annapolis County, 
Nova Scotia, May 9, 1842, a descendant of one of the early 
settlers of Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts. At the age oi eleven, 
following his education at An- 
napolis Academy, circumstances 
obliged him to begin making his 
own way in the world, and in 
the sixty-seven years which 
have followed, his self-reliance, 
indomitable energy, and business 
integrity have carried him to the 
very top of the New England 
textile manufacturing industry. 

Entering the office of a whole- 
sale dry goods store in St. Johns, 


New Brunswick, he went two 





years later to Boston, Massachu- 





sone . setts, as an entry clerk for the 
William Whitman ee 

mercantile rm of James M 

Beebe, Richardson & Co., where he was promoted through various 

lepartments for eleven years In 1867 he became associated with 


R. M. Bailey & Co., as treasurer of the Arlington Woolen Mills, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, a position which, except for six months 

1869, he occupied until 1902, when he became president, resign 
ing the latter office in 1913, although still a director. During the 
six months of 1869 mentioned above, he devoted himself to a 

len mill at Ashland, New Hampshire, in which he had pur- 
hased an interest It was his energy and foresight for nearly 
half a century which developed the Arlington Mills from a small 

cern into one of the largest textile organizations in the world, 
nd drew him into the American worsted industry, to which he 
has contributed largely as a pioneer and creator. 

In 1887 Mr. Whitman became a member of the firm of Hard- 
ing, Colby & Co., commission merchants, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and New York, N. Y., at that time selling agents for the 
\rlington Mills, and two years later, on the death of Mr. Colby, 
became managing partner of the succeeding firm of Harding, 
Whitman & Co. This business was taken over in 1909 by the 
new firm of William Whitman & Co., which was incorporated 
in 1913 as the William Whitman Co., Inc., with Mr. Whitman 
is chairman of the board of directors. This company now has 
a capital stock of $12,500,000 and offices in the leading cities of 
the country. In 1917 the cotton department of the Arlington 
Mills was purchased by the Arcadia Mills, a new $3,000,000 cor- 
poration of which Mr. Whitman is president. He is also presi- 
dent of the Textile Specialty Co., a $400,000 company organized 
in 1917 for the sale of specialty materials and fabrics, and of the 
Belleville Warehouse Co., a $475,000 corporation established to 
maintain in New Bedford, Massachusetts, a supply of 100,000 
bales of cotton 

During the past twenty-five years Mr. Whitman has influenced 


the construction in Massachusetts of several large new mills for 
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which he acts as manag These include the Whitman 
Mills and Nashawena Mills, at New Bedford, manufacturing cot- 
ton the Katama Mills, at South Lawrence, weaving tire 
duck and other heavy fabrics; the Manomet Mills and the Non- 
juitt Spinning Co., at New Bedford, spinning cotton yarns, and 
the M 


and merino yarns The 


ing director. 


cloths; 


nomac Spinning Co., at Lawrence, manufacturing worsted 


Manomet Mills have recently engaged 


Mr. Whitman 


manufacture of cord tire fabric. 


also a director of the Calhoun Mills, at Calhoun Falls, South 
La Ina. 

[he mill organizations under Mr. Whitman's management have, 
altogether, a capital of more than $50,000,000, operate nearly 


1,000,000 spindles and produce each year 68,000,000 pounds of 
is of cloth, employing over 18,000 persons. 
Mr. Whitman 
roader aspects of industrial development 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
fact nd was for many president; also a member 


of the National Ass 


yarn and 39,000,000 yar 


Despite his many business interests, has taken 


an active interest in the 
He is a member of the 
urers a 


years its 


ation of Cotton Manufacturers, the Ameri- 


can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and the New Bedford 
Chamber of mime A Republican and an acknowledged 
authority in tariff matters, he has published many important papers 
n timely ecor jects 

His widespread ions with the social life of New England 
include membership in the American Academy of Political and 


ience, Young Men’s Christian Union, Massachu- 
al Society, Nova Scotia Historical Society, Society 


Social Si 





setts Histori 


for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, American 
Geographic Societ New England Historic-Genealogic Society, 
Bostonian Society, Brookline Historical Society, Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, First Corps Cadets, Navy Relief Society 
and other organizations. His clubs include the Arkwright, Union, 


Commercial, Norfolk, Home Market, Boston Press, Eastern Yacht 


Brookline Country clubs 


Although sought on mai 


and 
and in- 


1y public occasions, his tastes 
} 
1 


clinations are domestic and he finds his chief happiness in his 
beautiful home at Brookline, Massachusetts, with Mrs. Whitman, 
formerly Miss Jane Dole Hallett, of Boston. He has three 
daughters and four sons, three of whom are associated with him 
in the William Whitman Co., Inc., and a son-in-law, Franklin 
W. Hobbs, who is president of the Arlington Mills 


Manomet Mill No. 4, Producer of Yarns and Cord 
Tire Fabrice 


The Manomet Mills, at New Bedford, Massachusetts, the larg- 
est single producer of combed cotton yarns in the world, and of 


4 for the manufacture of yarns and cord tire fabric 
mill comprises five brick buildings having a total floor 
space of 553,818 square feet, or over twelve and one-half acres 
The main mill measures 897 by 168 feet, three stories high. Its 
irst floor is devoted to spooling, warping and twisting machin 
ery, the equipment being one of the largest installations of large 
size twisters in the country. On the second floor are located 
the carding and combing machinery, together with drawing frames 
and speeders. The entire third floor is occupied by 480 spinning 
frames carrying 115,200 spindles, it being the second largest 
installation of spinning machinery on one floor in New Bedford 
A mill office building, finished inside in tile brick, is located 
in front of the main mill. 
main mill is the weaving mill measuring 270 
two-stories high. On the first floor there are 
sixty-four huge cord tire fabric looms, the largest installation 
of this type of machines in this country. From 175,000 to 
200,000 pounds of yarn a week will be required to keep them 
running. As new warps must be put into each loom almost daily 
an elaborate overhead trolley system is provided in order to 
handle the heavy beams by chain and fall, and to transfer them 
easily from one part of the plant to another. The second floor 
is occupied by warp compressing and other auxiliary machinery. 
A picker building, 130 by 110 feet and two-stories high, adjoins 
corner of the mill. The opening and waste room is 
on the first floor, with a dust pit in the basement, while 
the finisher picking is done by machinery on the second floor. 
In the rear of the main mill, and connected with it on each 
floor, there is a repair shop 200 by 35 feet and two stories high. 
The basement contains a concrete tank having a capacity of 
500,000 gallons of water for the use of the fire pumps. On the 
fire pumps, sanitary arrangements and humidi- 


mill No. 
The new 


Adjoining the 
by 110 feet and 


one main 


‘ ‘ 
located 


rst floor are the 
apparatus, while the second floor is an extensive repair 
shop for both wood and metal. 

The entire plant is electrically driven by approximately 10,000 
horsepower the local Individual and 
group motor drives have been adopted so that there is practically 
no shafting whatever except in the card room. The spinning 
frames and combers run four to a motor and the speeders and 
twisters two to a motor. Except for heating and humidifying 
purposes there is little need for steam, and this is furnished 
by oil-burning boilers located at the rear of the mill. é 

With the completion of mill No. 4, Manomet Mills becomes 
one of the largest cotton manufacturing companies in the world. 
Its total output is from 750,000 to 800,000 pounds of combed 
hi 10,831,697 miles of yarn 

Its annual cotton con- 


from electric company. 


yarns a week. This is approximately 


1 week or 3,761 miles of yarn a minute. 
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With the Addition of Manomet Mill No. 4, New Bedford, Massachusetts, Manomet Mills Becomes the Largest Producer of 
Combed Yarns in the World 


which William Whitman, of Boston, Massachusetts, is managing 
director, has recently completed and placed in operation its new 


sumption will be about 100,000 bales, ranking second in the United 


States. It is, however, the largest consumer of high-grade extra 
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ong-staple cotton. Annual output will be worth about $43,000,000 
and the wage scale for 4,500 operators will amount to $7,500,000 
i year. 


The Rubber Trade in Ohio 


Manufactured Goods 

Che expected phenomenal spring-dating business predicted a 
month ago has arrived and practically every large and small tire 
manufacturing company is adding men to take care of orders. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. originally intended to go to 15,000 tires 
i day but the new goal now is 20,000. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. has restored production to 16,000 tires a day and 
has added the first of 3,000 men to be put on by the first of 
February. The Miller Rubber Co. is adding men and The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. has been adding approximately 50 mer 
a day for the past month. Practically all the smaller factories 
are making increases in working forces. 

It is evident that the dealers throughout the country now 
realize that the time has come to buy tires if they expect to have 
goods to sell at the beginning of the next motoring season. 
Prices are at rock bottom; manufacturers have refused to man- 


ufacture stocks to be piled into their warehouses, and an actual , 


shortage faces the country unless new stocks are made. These 
are the motives that will undoubtedly start the biggest spring- 
lating order business which has ever been experienced in the 
rubber industry. 

The footwear industry will be back at normal by the middle 
of the coming January, according to present indications. Orders 
are rapidly increasing and with the opening of the selling season 
it is believed that dealers throughout the country will be ready 
to place large orders. Druggists’ sundries continue to show 
some improvement, but the trade as a whole has not yet come 
to the point where it is ready to discard the hand to mouth 
buying policy and stock up to any extent. Mechanical goods 
sales continue to show slight improvement and by spring it is 
felt that this department of the rubber industry will be back to 
near pre-war normal. 

Rubber Machinery Demand Increasing 

The steel and iron industries in and about Akron, and closely 
associated with tire and other rubber goods manufacturing, have 
shown their stability during the past year and appear to be at 
the end of the period of stagnation and ready to enter into an 
era of much better business. In reviewing the past year it is 
remarkable that thus far not one company in this line of pro- 
duction in the Akron district has gone into a receivership, and 
although in some instances the future looked very black, they 
are, as many of them good naturedly express it “still here and 
ready for business as soon as it comes.” The steel and iron 
manufacturers did not get caught with any inventories such as 
were on the hands of the rubber industry when the depression 
came, so that liquidation did not affect them in the same way. 

The Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co. is among the Akron 
rubber equipment manufacturers reporting much _ increased 
activity in European fields. During the past month the com- 
pany has received a half dozen good orders from the Continent 
and has made shipment of some of the largest orders sent to 
Europe during the year. A general revival in rubber and tire 
manufacture overseas is reported to the company from its 
European connections. 

The Franz Foundry Co. has found the entire year a fairly 
good one, all general conditions considered, the plant as a whole 
having been kept pretty close to 75 per cent of normal produc- 
tion since last March. 

The Akron Gear & Engineering Co. reports that the past three 
weeks have shown some improvement, and while the orders on 
the whole are still comparatively small, the scattered sources 
indicate that a fairly good season may be anticipated. 


The Ornamental Iron Works Co. has maintained operations 
around 65 per cent during the major part of the year, and finds 
no grounds for complaint. Business has definitely started and it 
is believed that it will improve after the beginning of the new 
year. 

The Portage Iron & Wire Co. reports activities at better than 
half normal with a large number of inquiries being received from 
widespread sources, which appear as eventual business. 

At the Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, it is 
stated that a large amount of business is under consideration and 
that operations have continued pretty well on the same basis 
during the past two quarters. 

The Akron Engineering Co., which recently moved into new 
offices, asserts that many clients who have been dormant during 
the past year are beginning to catch the spirit of the general 
revival and will probably start activities in the near future. 

The Adamson Machine Co. states that business during the 
early part of December turned for the better with increased 
equipment buying in Akron and by rubber factories in other 
states. A recent large order which is doubling production, aided 
materially in making the month a good one. The company 
expects to be on a better than breaking-even basis by the first 
of the new year. 

The Akron Equipment Co. has used the slow season for mak- 
ing improvements in its plant to be ready for the increased 
volume of business which is soon expected. Several thousand 
dollars have been expended in this work. Regarding the future 
of business the company officials assert that “they have quit 
guessing” and are going to wait the improvement that is ex- 


pected with the new year. 


General Closes Its Best Year 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. looks upon 1921 as its best 
year, and although William F. O'Neil, vice-president and general 
manager refuses to take credit to 
himself, it nevertheless was due 
to his foresight and _ business 
acumen that the company is able 
to report a 33 per cent increase 
to unit production, a clean slate 
as far as bank loans amounting 
to more than $2,500,000 are con- 
cerned, at least fifty new dealers 
and dividends earned and paid 
during the year. The company 
confines its sales almost entirely 
to dealers and had no original 
equipment business to lose when 
the depression struck the automo- 
bile industry. Rigid economy 
was practiced, throughout the 
plant and office, and there was no 
let-up on sales at any time during 
the depression. The company has been in business since 1916, 
during which year its total sales amounted to $219,197. In 1920, 
sales amounted to $5,755,081, and for 1921 will be close to $6,- 
000,000. 

Mr. O’Neil recently returned from a three months’ tour of 
England, Ireland, France and Italy. He is impressed with the 
future of American tires and rubber goods in Europe and ex- 
presses the opinion that American tires are selling in as large 
numbers as are Continental makes. 


Goodrich to Make 20,000 Tires Daily 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. is planning for 20,000 tires daily 
as the goal for the first of the coming year and has already 
taken a long step toward it. During the last week in November 
500 men were added to the pay-roll and plans have been com- 
pleted to take on others as rapidly as the business demands 
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production increas \ large number of tire builders and Other Goodyear appointments include: H. J. Thompson, man- 
nishers who wer irried” in other departments during the ager of the sole and heel department, succeeding H. L. Post, 
dull period ha en placed back in their former jobs. with Kk. W. Wolcott assistant manager; H. P. Post, assistant 

The company ha heially announced bank loans reduced to manager of mechanical goods department, succeeding C. A. Jones, 
$6,000,000 from the gh point of $30,000,000, and is ready to with O. R. Burr still head; F. W. McConkey, acting manager of 
make complete payment whenever it sees fit. Inventory has been tire sales in the southern division, succeeding H. I. Walters; D. 
educed trom $72,000,000 to $38,000,000 during the past year. O. Kinnie succeeds L. C. Gates in charge of motorcycle tire 
What this statement for the year will be from the standpoint of | sales; T. J. Moore succeeds H. A. King as editor of the Triangle 
net earnings is not known now, but the steps which have been Tracy A. Douglas, cord tire department, has been elected pres- 
taken to bring the mpany back to a normal basis have ab ident of the Senate of the Goodyear Industrial Assembly, and 
sorbed a large port f the earnings and surplus |. C. Berry, department 102C-2, speaker of the House, for the 


ensuing year. 


Goodyear Finance and Sales Plan: . 
. , nance and Sales Plans Ten-year service pins have been awarded to Robert Massingale 





[he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. under its new financing and Charles G. Warnick, by the Goodyear company Twenty- 
innual i $14,822,228 to meet all capital, interest and five 5-year pins were also awarded to other employes 
sinking fund charg: ’f this amount $6,400,000 is m: up of 
soe > a ial wth 6. 4 te then ig Me Goodyear Building Dirigible Gas Containers 
debenture bonds nm DI preference stock the annual capital lhe Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is building eighteen ballonets 
\ S$? 366. ‘ ed in tion to the $6,400,000 to serve as gas containers for the ZR1, which was to have been 
efore the | preferred receives any returns [his appears the sister ship of the ill-fated ZR2 that exploded on her trial 
e as t t statement at the end of the first trip in England before starting to America. The ZR1 will be as 
seven months of tl w regime The dividend record shows large as the ZR2 and will be the first rigid type dirigible built in 
that since 1915. t my ha irned not less than $7,000,000 the United States. It is also the first dirigible built in this coun- 
the mmo t refert dividends, with the exception oi try in which gold-beaters’ skin is being used The use of this 
1920. when the sion led to the refinancing of the company. iterial for dirigible gas containers was introduced by Goodyear 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co from England by having an expert in its fabrication come to 
s and security holders, urges that they this country to instruct the aeronautical department 
t ts of the mpat 1 assist Each of the eighteen ballonets contains from 18,000 to 20,000 
chasing Goodyear products ibic feet of gas space and each is almost as large as the “pony 
‘ et to do the same The plan is a limps” which have been made famous by the American Army. 
ne and tentialitic [Thus far all the com- The new dirigible will be assembled at Langhurst, New Jersey. 
g out the number of stock his is the first direct evidence that the Government intends 
’ security hol it based upon the Goodvear list of 65.000 ontinuing the rigid type dirigible construction plans. It is stated 
rs i t f rubber st k throughout the y experts here that the de fects which are believed t have led 
‘ ‘ ttempt to have this to the disaster of the ZR2 have been overcome the designs 
f and men actual purchasers and boosters r the new airship 
var Mites — Seiberling Rubber Co. Progress 
. C re Tt} G lvear Tire Che Seiberling Rubber Co. has started stock sales on the first 
‘ . the president and is 52-000,000 of the $10,000,000 authorized, and indications are that 
rze of the companvs’ affairs ittle difficulty will be encountered in disposing of this stock 
mam of CG Wie Production will begin at the Portage plant, which was taken over 
jent. wl has gone to South the Seiberling compar shortly after the rst th WwW 
\merica t inspect Goodyear ¥' 
nerties and make an investiga The Seiberling Rubber Co. was fortunate 1 btaining the 
f the future of the southern ‘ortage plant so cheaply, and for that reason its stock will have 
continent for the rubber industr; i comparatively large book value while its per tire capitalization 
Mr. Wilmer will also study plans Will be low. The plant, which was obtained for $800,000 worth 
the ’ s Good of stock, is worth, in the opinion of rubber men, at least three 
” tine r a manufac times that amount 
9 nt in Arcentin Mr. Seiberling entered the rubber industry a second time with 
Mr. Springford is one of the erything in his favor. Raw materials are low, wages have 


ame into the rubber in- lecreased, his name is well known and the market for tires is 


exceedingly good. Molds for the manufacture of the Seiberling 





stry through the reorganiza 
tion of the Goodyear company tire are now being made. This will be built at the Portage plant 
PH. Hart has been named ‘While the Portage tire will be made at the Lehigh Rubber Co.’s 
treasurer of the company to suc- Plant at New Castle, Pennsylvania. 
d Mr. Springford \ number of former Goodyear men have joined the Seiberling 
H. H. Springford Frank K. Espenhain, who has oempany during the past month. Among them are Willard 
been recently appointed export Seiberling, son of Frank Seiberling, and H. L. Post, C. A. Jones, 
manager of 7 vear Tire & Rubber | has a broad H. I. Walters, L. C. Gates, and Harold King 
knowledge of fir i nterests, and has held several responsible Akson Notes 
positions. Beginni isiness career in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin he hecame president and general manager of one of the de- It is announced that Charles W. Simpson has been appointed 
partment stores ol ster becoming active in the bond sales manager of The American Rubber & Tire C Akron. This 
nd advertising busine During the war he rose to the rank of ‘rganization manufactures tires, accessories, “5 Minute” vul- 
colonel. and had _ - much of the warehousing of war Canizing cement, and “Indian” red tubes. 
materials throughout the country. Since then he has been in A school for teaching methods of vulcanizing rubber iootwear 


New York City. exporting tires, tubes, and rubber goods. has been recently established by Arthur’s Vulcanizing Equip- 
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ment Co., 350 Bowery street, Akron. The various processes in- 
volved in such work are of late receiving much attention from 
repair men. 

The reopening on January 1, 1922, of their former Akron, Ohio, 
offices in the Central Savings & Trust Building is announced by 
MacArthur & White, Inc., rubber 150 Nassau 
street, New York, N. Y. Mr. White, who has spent nine years 


in the Akron territory, will return to that city for the present. 


The Avalon Rubber Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio, now in 
the hands of temporary receivers, is reported by officials of the 


crude brokers, 


company as being very busy, with encouraging prospects for the 


future. This organization, incorporated in 1917, is capitalized at 
$1,500,000, and now has about $300,000 outstanding stock, with 
permanent and current assets of over $200,000 and liabilities 
of about $25,000. The products of the company include mechani- 


cal molded goods, covering such items as gaskets, bumpers, pack- 
ings, heels and soles and various other special molded articles. 
J. F. 
tion. 

The American Hard Rubber Co., Akron, 
in November, experienced a falling off of 


Hower is president and general manager of the organiza- 


after a good month 
December 
With 


factories 


orders in 
due to the slowing up of the automobile industry eX- 
cellent prospects for good business in the 
after the first of the year the company hopes for improvement. 

The National New York, N. Y. 
a large part of its output to rubber factories, is building a branch 
factory at Akron which will cost approximately $500,000 when 
completed and will employ for the build- 
under way and operations should start early in 
The plant brought to 


bureau of the Akron 


automobile 


Sulphur Co., which sells 


250 men. Excavation 


ing is already 


1922, according to present plans was 


Akron by the recently created industrial 


Chamber of Commerce. 
Fred J. Horn, 
and more recently a member of the firm of Horn & Leavitt, New 


formerly in the crude rubber business in Akron, 


York, has been appointed Akron representative of James C. 
Baldwin & Co., crude rubber brokers, 68 Nassau street, New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Horn’s office is in the Ohio Savings & Trust 
Building, Akron. 
Miscellaneous Ohio Notes 
[he entire plant, equipment, and assets of the The Rotary Tire 
& Rubber Co. have been sold to the Studebaker-Wulff Rubber 


latter assuming the 


Co., Zanesville, Ohio, in consideration of the 
debts and liabilities of the former. As a result of this arrange- 
financial conditions, operations began 


Zanesville, 


ment, and under excellent 


December 1, 1921, at the Rotary plant, also in where 


tires of the best quality will be manufactured. F. A. Rendon, 
secretary and export manager, was formerly export manager 
of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co.. New York, N. Y 


Robert F. Brown has been recently appointed treasurer of The 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Brown 
has had much financial experience which qualifies him for meet- 
ing the increasing requirements of the Dayton company, whose 
business, it is stated, has doubled in 1921, and will in all proba- 


1922. J. A. MacMillan is presi- 


company. 


bility, continue to increase in 
‘ 


dent and general manager of the 

After January 1, 1922, The 
Ohio, will discontinue selling tires other than of its own manufac- 
ture. and will take over all of the plants, equipment and other 
assets of The Giant Tire & Rubber Co., including those factories 
known as the North and South plants, at Findlay, Ohio. At the 
last-mentioned factory, which has a capacity per day of from 
1.000 to 1,250 tires, approximately 200 tires a day are now being 
produced, and this output will gradually be increased to take 
care of the entire requirements of the Cooper company’s sales 
organization, known as the I. J. Cooper Rubber Co. The manu- 
facture of rebuilt tires will be continued at the North plant. The 


Cooper Corporation, Cincinnati, 


Giant Tire & Rubber Co., organized in 1914, with approximately 
$3,000 capital, has met with remarkable success, the value of its 
1920 sales approaching $1,500,000. 
Recent additions to the executive and sales force of the Re- 
public Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio, include the fol- 
H. Fitch, as manager; J. H. Connors, as manager 
and S. C. Corey, district manager of the 
All three of these men have had inuch 
industry, and al! have for years held 
positions of responsibility with The B. F. Goodrich Co. Under 
the management of C. H. Booth, as receiver, and with the as- 
sistance of the executives above named, it is believed that this 
corporation will tind a way out of its difficulties, and regain its 


lowing E. 
of mechanical sales; 
new Philadelphia district. 


experience in the rubber 


former prestige 
Tire & Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, shortly after its 
October of last year, changed its name to The 


The City 
incorporation u 


its officers being George S. Shaeffer, pres- 
ident; Fred C. Swanger, vice-president; C. A. Hanner, secretary- 
treasurer; and Walter R. Hanner, The concern 
handles Goodyear solid and pneumatic tires and is distributer in 


llanner-Swanger Co., 
manager. 


Stark County for Kanton rims. 


General offices of the Denman-Myers Cord Tire Co., formerly 


at 114 Engineers’ Building, Cleveland, Ohio, have been removed 
to Warren, Ohio, where the company’s plant is located 


u 


Marion Rubber Co., 55-57 Chestnut street, 


state that their business is now being carried 


Officials of the 
Columbus, Ohio, 
on in their new five-story and basement building, and that they 


This 


boots and shoes, Keds, etc., has sales 


are in a better position than ever to serve their customers 


rm, which deals in rubber 


offices at Marion, Indiana, and Detroit, Michigan. Officials of 
the company are: G. P. Butterworth, A. P. Butterworth, and 
H. W. Lushey. 

The Rubber Products Co., of Barberton, Ohio. continues to 
report excellent business in its druggists’ sundries line, the com- 
pany’s principal business. During the greater part of December 
the company operated a night shift this department to t 
orders. Tire production has shown very little increase during thx 


past few months, however 


EF. H. and R. M 
Wadsworth, Ohio, have 
Akron and 
and other smaller rubber goods. 
Rubber Co., organized by A. C 
lease and will probably join the Seiberling Rub 


Trump, formerly in the Excel Rubber Co., 


leased the former Denmead Rubber Co. 


plant in East have started the production of belting 
I The plant was previously leased 
by the Horrocks Horrocks who 


has given up his 


The Rubber Trade in the Mid-West 
Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 


The regular monthly meeting and luncheon of the Mid-West 
was held at Hotel Morri- 
with a attendance. 


Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
son, Chicago, Illinois, December 13, 
Thomas Fallon, president of The Lion Tire & Rubber Co., La 
president W. W 


good 


Fayette. Indiana, presided in the absence of 
W uchter. 
G. W. Brown, of The Consulting Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
the principal speaker and gave a very interesting talk on the 
situation in the rubber trade. He declared that the 


present 
elimination of tire mileage guarantees is one of the most import- 
ant steps ever taken in the rubber industry and it will eliminate 
much misrepresentation from which the trade has suffered at 
the hands of unscrupulous dealers 

General discussion followed concerning yarns and fabrics most 
making. Competition at present prices for ma- 


difficult to meet and the general opinion 


suited for tire 


terial is particularly 
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was expressed that tire manufacturers must forego profits and hundred more. The products of the Elgin Rubber Ace Co. are 
] | » fifa ther than -rifice y 7 bh} f i 
look to the future rather an sacrifice quality. inner tires made of sponge rubber, and so formed as to furnish 


Miscellaneous Mid-Western Notes 


\mong the mid-western companies which have built up a 
. ‘ 
flourishing busin« ( ratively short time is the Blekre 


Tire & Rubber Co., with factory and general offices at Vandalia 
street and Wabash avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. Incorporated 
in 1917, this org began operating as tire jobbers, but 
with the r ipid growt trade, found it necessary to establish 
a plant of it es and tubes could be manufactured 
to meet the increasing man 

The factory is ind brick construction, and 
with a total floor space 82,000 square feet. It is said to be 

e of the best-equipt ints in the Mid-West, and every 
attempt has been 1 to st e healthful working conditions, 
while the w é ? es has be carefully considered 
I tive les g E. O. Blekre, 


a shock absorbing cushion. 

A capital increase of $500,000 has been recently announced by 
the Towar Consolidated Mills Co., Niles, Michigan. This or- 
ganization was established a year ago for the purpose of acquir- 


ing the common stock interests of the Towar Cotton Mills, Inc., 
and the Acme Belting Co., Niles, Michigan, and the Towar 
Textile Mills Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 


ry al . ™ 
The Rubber Trade on the Pacifie Coast 
Manufactured Goods 

slight easing up caused indirectly by the mid- 
the rubber trade on the Pacific Coast has of 
The slight slackening is marked most in 
to a lesser degree in mechanicals, but not 
it all in tires, which are still going strong. Jobbers and 


excellent. 


druggists’ sundries, 














The Blekre Tire ‘& Rubber Co., St. Paul, Minnesota 
lent > $ nt treas Lt ge U 
i cke secre re G. Bear super end- 

t; and E. L. I ea tendent 

Phe rece pt tf Edwin B. Tozier as district man- 
ager for the Rey ber Corporation’s Chicago territory, 

as been ant é M Tozier has had more than twenty 
ears’ experience it ber industry, having held the fol- 

wing responsibl $1 “ well-known nies 1 
ager of the Cincir ind Minneapolis in s e Diar | 
Rubber Co., distri manage t United States 1 Cr 
pany’s Minneapolis and Chicago branches; a iter afhliated 
with the General Tire & Rubber Co Akron, Ohi us general 
sales manager Mr. Tozier will ve his headquarters at 
Chicago. 

As a result of increasing business The E. L M. Tire & Ru 
ber Co., Racine, Wis n, is iding it necesssary to enlarge 
ts present plant, and ar er buil 130 by 80 feet, of brick 
and stone construct will soon be added to the company’s 
plant. Business for the new year also appears promising for 
the specialtic S$ manul ired ri ber I eeis and molded go ds. 


Dunham is secrt 


O. W 


1 


A recent apt tment is that R. W. Lyons as sales manager 
New Castle, Indiana. This 


The Lomer Armored Tire C 


company reports increasing production, and is now making fabric 
tires in various sizes at the rate of 225 a day, while equipment 
has been ordered which will increase the present production of 
steel cord tires. This type of casing will soon be made by ma- 
chine instead of by hand, the equipment having been devised by 
the Lomer company 

Plans for enlarging not only the main factory of the Elgin 
Rubber Ace Co., Elgin, Illinois, but also subsidiary plants, are 
yeing completed. At the Elgin factory 100 to 150 inner tires a day 
will “ n ide wi ile a] Ss or mal ufacturi: g contracts with ( - 
nected companies will bring about a daily increase of several 


smaller dealers are taking advantage of the exceptionally 
l and manufacturers’ agents are advising them 


iow prices, 
not to delay purchases in the expectation that still lower 
prices may come. Buyers are told that tire prices have 


surely struck bottom and the next move will be upward, 
lv in the spring. 

the largest tire manufacturing concerns in the 
its coast 


One of 
busy night and day at nearly all 


untry is 
deliveries of tires bought on a three- 


making 
no-interest plan since November 1. 
rangement buyers do not have to pay the 


ches 


months, 


Under this art 

rst instalment until March 1, 1922. A discount is offered 
for earlier payments. Smaller companies, which must 
discount customers’ acceptances, instead of being able to 


buyers, find themselves at a decided disadvantage. 
\ generally good report is made by the shoe trade. An ex- 
I is being done in the Northwest in rubber boots 


nance the 


ce t isiness 1 
ind rubbers, and for the same goods there is a steady demand 
farther down the coast for oil, mining and general construction 
vork. Deliveries on large orders for rubber and canvas sioes 
gin this month, some of the storerooms here of the big 


Eastern rubber companies being taxed to capacity. 
The manufacturers of various types of inner or “flap” tires 
and ‘ have recently reduced prices 15 to 20 per cent 


keeping with the reduction on the prices of most new standard 


‘outer tires” 


1 


But few other rubber goods, however, have been subjected 


to price reduction 


San Francisco 
general manager, Pacific Coast 


cording to J. B. Brady, 
who recently presided at a 


United Rubber Co., 
conference of the company’s Coast managers, the year 1922 holds 
forth exceptionally bright trade prospects. Every branch of the 
ny’s business has scored a gain over 1920, the tire sales 


States 





company 
for 1921 being especially large. The sales organization has 
een considerably strengthened throughout the Coast territory, 


und the managers are adding several new lines of goods that 
y are confident will prove very popular. Mr. Brady spent 
several days last month studying conditions in the southern part 
of California. 

11 departments, and overtime in some, is the report 
Pioneer Rubber Works, 68 Sacramento street, San 
The mills are in Pittsburg, Contra Costa County, and 
A large unit was added during 1921, 
The company has not 


the 
Francisco. 
are steadily being extended. 
and another is projected for this year. 
only been doing a large business in belting, packing and other 


mechanical rubber goods, but has been running particularly strong 


on fire and garden hose. 


from 
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Jelly Electrolyte Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, manu- 
facturer of storage batteries, is planning to build a $250,000 branch 
factory at Berkeley, California, and also one in Manila, F. l. The 
president, H. E. studying west 
oast conditions. 


Robinson, has recently been 

Charles T. Wilson, president of Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc., 
mporter of crude rubber, 56 Wall street, New York, who has 
large trade interests in the Far East, has been making a study 
of the rubber trade on the Pacific Coast. He has been visiting 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, and other important points 
and is very optimistic on trade conditions throughout the country 
generally. 

Philip O. Deitsch is now one of the branch managers of The 
Mason Tire & Rubber Co., whose main offices are at Kent, Ohio. 
Mr. Deitsch will have his headquarters at 184 Second street, 
San Francisco, California. 

Los Angeles and Vicinity 

James F. X. Kennelly, advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of California, Los Angeles, 
returned recently from Akron, Ohio, where he spent a month 
with the parent Goodyear company. He was gratified to find 
a marked improvement in the business of the Los Angeles con- 
cern, and quite in line with the big plant in Akron, which he 
reports is in a better condition than ever. 


Roy R. Meads, president and general manager of the Pacific 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles, has returned from a three weeks’ 
eastern trip during which he visited the C. Kenyon Co.'s plant 
in Brooklyn, New York, and the Horseshoe tire plant of the 
Racine Auto Tire Co., Racine, Wisconsin. The Pacific company, 
which has long handled the Horseshoe tires, has recently been 
appointed West Coast distributer of Kenyon tires. 


The B. F. Wade Co., 2530 Santa Fe avenue, Los Angeles, is 
meeting with much success in introducing its latest product, the 
Wade tire chain, which is really not a tire chain at all. Instead 
of having chains in contact with the road to avert skidding, the 
Wade device has flat rubber and fabric straps, which are fastened 
to side chains which grip the tire and wheel circumferentially. 
fire department are being 


The motor vehicles of the Los Angeles 


equipped with the new device. 

George R. Eno, president of the George R. Eno Rubber Co., 
1026-1032 South Los Angeles street, Los Angeles, who has been 
president of this concern since its organization, has withdrawn 
from active management of the company on account of impaired 
Musser, has been chosen to 

G. K. Norton has 
Madden vice-presi- 


health and former secretary, Roy R. 
succeed Mr. Eno, who is still chief stockholder. 
become secretary and treasurer, and Roy S. 
It is stated by the company that it has no intention of mov- 
ing to Torrance, California, as had been reported in local trade 
although it needs more room. 


dent. 


circles, 

It is stated that one carload of insulated wire every five days 
is the output at the new plant of the California Wire Co., which 
has just been established at Orange, California. Operations were 
begun with 25,000 spools of cotton yarn shipped from La Grange, 
Georgia, and three carloads of copper. Three carloads of ma- 
and other special machinery 
Louis Koth is president 


chinery have already been set up, 
is en route from Reading, Pennsylvania. 
of the company 


With a large number of orders in hand, the National Airless 
Tire Co. is hurrying the completion of its plant at Norwalk, 
California. Plans call for three stories, but the company will 
instal machinery as soon as the first story is finished. The tire, 
which was described in THe INDIA RupperR Wortp December 1, 
1920, page 183, is the invention of C. H. Braden, of Hollywood, 
secretary and production manager, with offices in the Grosse 
Building, Los Angeles 


The Pacific Balloon Co., 186 Blaine street, Riverside, California, 
of which H. A. Dodge is president, recently finished for a chain 
of department stores one of the largest orders ever given for 
toy balloons. The company, which has one of the best-equipped 
dipping plants in the West, has been executing orders for a con- 
siderable quantity of inflatable novelties for advertising purposes. 


Southwestern Notes 


The best estimate made thus far on the 1921 cotton crop in 
California—largely short-staple—is 130,000 bales, scarcely 50 per 
cent of the 1920 yield. During the ensuing year it is expected, 
however, that the acreage will be about doubled and a crop of 
300,000 bales produced, which may keep prices within reasonable 
To this may be added an Arizona crop of 200,000 bales— 
long-staple—making a total of 500,000 


San 


range. 
largely 
for 1922. 


approximately 


bales Even this leaves out of consideration the 


Joaquin Valley, where it is likely that a very large acreage will 
be put in cotton this year on account of the better prices being 
paid for the staple. 

Wayne Compton, assistant sales manager of The Spreckels 
Tire Co., San Diego, California, has been spending 

lately in the Mountain States, 
what the company expects will prove important branches. The 
company a strong new all-black cord 
tire, and the big plant is working at practically full capacity 


“Savage” 


much time Rocky establishing 


reports demand for its 


Northwestern Notes 

Several Pacific Coast rubber manufacturers are hoping to get 
a share of the big trade with Siberia which Washington D. Van- 
derlip’s syndicate is arranging to open up in the 400,000 square 
miles of territory virtually ceded to the American syndicate for 
industrial development by the Russian Soviet Government. Mr. 
Vanderlip’s office will be in Seattle, and from that point it is 
expected a great quantity of tires, rubber and other goods will 
be shipped across the Facific. 

The new plant of The Montana Cord Tire Co., Great Falls, 
Montana, which is ready for operation has a total capacity of 
Capital- 
The officers are H. T. 
Edward N. 
Welton, president of the 
Akron Engineering Co., second vice-president. The plant was 
built by the Akron Engineering Co., which will have charge of 
production for two years. 


motor drive and is 


300 tires a day and will employ approximately 150 men. 
is $1,000,000. 


wan, 


ization of the new company 


Senay, president; J. R. secretary-treasurer ; 


Davis, first vice-president; and P. E. 


All machinery is operated by direct 
electrically controlled, being one of the few 
small rubber companies so completely equipped. 

A. Warren Gould, president of The Natural Fire Proof Lum- 
ber Co., Mt. Angel, Oregon, is visiting eastern rubber mills to 
introduce the new compounding material Tuffite. 


POWDER REPLACES CEMENT IN TIRE REPAIR 

In repairing tires, sidewalls— 
are to be placed over old casings, the use of cement in powder 
form has proved most efficacious. The powder, brushed over 
process of vulcanizing and cures the 
tire band to the casing perfectly. The George W. Eno Rubber 
Co., 1026 South Los Los Angeles, California, 
claims the invention of this process and is making use of it in 
the application of the company’s “Exo” tire bands. 


where tire bands—tread and 


the old tire, melts in the 


Angeles street, 


WITH THE RECENT INSTALLATION OF 
The Tiger Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, 81 Adelaide street, West, 
Toronto, Ontario Canada, is now in a position to produce 450 
tires daily. Officials of the organization state that they have 
just completed a very successful season, and that the outlook for 
1922 is also most encouraging. The company’s factory is at 
Belleville, Ontario. 


ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain 


By Our Regular 


Lancashire Strike Settled 


Hr Lancashire rubber workers’ strike, referred to last month, 
did not last ne al in agreement was reached in the 


tollowing main terms 
he standard week to be 48 hours, that is, one hour addi- 
tional, the pay t be the same as 47 hours. 
é \ reduction of ge at the rate of 7 per cent on total 
carning 
Minimum rates for men 4&s. per 48 hours. Minimum rates 
women, 25s. per 48 
Owing to the recent fall in the st of labor a reduction in 
ages was certainly justifable, especially in consideration of the 
isting stagnat t \t later date further discussions 
to take pla “ g pay with possible 


Business Unevenly Distributed 


had only a com 











c ve Tht 2 i 
irat short g eted down ag With 
the gem ‘ ‘ n ma 
. il ¢ ‘ make ells me r 
K 24 sq P is 
. ‘ > t Vitl espect to proonng 
trade, it l rking and 5 
tir um price-list s 
M \ssociat \ 
$ Deing taker! wi 
‘ os ‘ , 
d : ; 
SN gine tha re 
s s € 
tT! | 
Institution of Rubber Industry 
naugur t t Manchester Sectiot s held on 
\ P 7 S ( rles M eberg S 
efficient Ap- 
cre li 2 4 4 
ed ‘ it tl time members 
st he leadit North 
v ented a spe b 
‘ | ¢ } g tior t i 
in the ot I X ibber Limitec and =the 
N ther R b ( nit Retford were represented 
~ ( s M rt the s etary said that 
e great ad stitut was its tender t 
ecome a sort ol Q ( every development in the 
lustry, wher ts mer rs would benefit. In time it shoul 
ecome a 1 g ‘ ideas on the subjects apper- 
ing to the 1 lie ndustries and its annual and 
er meetings he ‘ ecording and measuring the 
cress ade 
The Chairman's Address 
The chairman in his opening speech had a tilt at the proverbial 
secrecy of the rubber manufacturer who jealously guards his 
wn mixings and methods The technology of rubber, he said, 
is probably the most difficult in the world and it is desirable that 


these problems should 


Correspondent 
¢ informed at the meetings regarding the requirements of the 
trade. Many chemists are devoting themselves to the study of 


that most difhcult substance, rubber, which often presents almost 


insuperable difficulties, and therefore they should be encouraged 
harmony and cooperation. 

chairman the the 
the planting industry by Sir Henry Wickham and 
At their conclusion Dr. H. P. 
Stevens read his paper Effect of Differ- 


Methods of Preparation on Its Behavior in the Factory.” 


to work in 
The 


inception of 


spoke of great service rendered in 


read some extracts from his book. 
on “Plantation Rubber 


ent 


Dr. Stevens on Plantation Rubber 

he 
Brazilian and plantation Para came under treatment without any 
With 


variations in plantation rubber Dr. Stevens pointed 


old subject of the difference, or alleged difference, between 
articularly novel facts or contentions being put forward 
egard to the 


ut that about one-quarter to one-third of Malayan rubber comes 
m small Chinese holdings and is milled in Singapore, and is 
‘ to show variation. It has been suggested that plantation rub- 


e sold by brand, but the dealers are against this as it prevents 





é m filli particular orders by mixing consignments from 

ff plantations. He referred at some length to the demand 

le crepe which has to be specially prepared with bisulphite, 

g t is really 1 better than the dark-colored rubber. 

Ida e said, has no bad effect on the rubber, th h it 

. susp sly by the manufacturer. Wit egard to 

st bisulphite, he wished to emphasize the fact that it 

Ss m sed 1 leaching rubber which has become own; its 

tect the very small proportion in which it is used—1 part to 

SO) ts latex—is destroy certain extraneous matters 

hich are the cause of the darkening of the rubber. No doubt 

ring é ir some inferior chemicals or substitutes were used 

agulation, but that is now all over. He thought that vari- 

ility in e rat cure had been largely overcome in the 

nited States and Canada by the new organic accelerators 

ch are used t much greater extent than in England It 

ously impossible to test every sheet of rubber or even 

ise, but if a machine is available it can be batched and a 
ilcanization made on a sample 

The Discussion 
Sit é Wickham, who was invited by the chairman to 
en the discussion, spoke chiefly of the advantages he thought 


uuld accrue to the trade from having a hard cure plantation 


ber of a uniformity equal to the Brazilian product. It is said 


hat the Wickham hard cure process produces a standard product 


hich does not vary. 
Mr 
the slack manner 
gh he understood that there is closer supervision now. In 
the case of electric cables the use of plantation had been long 
delayed because no reliance could be placed on the results. Even 
now efforts are made to use always rubber from one plantation. 

Mr. Brooking thought that Dr. had not gone suffi- 
iently into the details of what manufacturers require. Under 
present conditions they have to make test upon test to insure 
their goods are not going to be returned and they would 
Mr. Gray contended 
not getting a 
not 


his Ceylon experiences, deplored 
plantation, 


Fanner, who spoke from 


in which chemicals are used on the 


Stevens 


that 


welcome further guidance as to procedure. 
I the the matter is that they 


tnat are 
standard methods on 


root of 


rubber because the plantations ar¢ 


standardized. 


Dr read a paper under the same title at a London 


Stevens 
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necting of the institution held on November 16, and there was The Rubber T “ade in Europe 
again a long discussion. On this occasion the chair was taken 


Sir Frank Swettenham, G. C. M. G 


Rubber Linoleum 


The new propaganda department of the Rubber Growers’ As- 
recently addressed a circular letter to rubber manu- 
The letter states 


linoleum and the 


sociation has 
linoleum. 


for the 


facturers on the subject of rubber 


created 


at present only one 


that a great demand has been 


difficulty now is to firm is in a 


deal 


get it, as 


position t with orders. As the Association proposes to 


dvertise the rubber linoleum at its own expense—the object 


eing to increase the demand for rubber—it is asking rubber 





nanufacturers to send in details of their product with price 
samples, et This is being done so that the Association may 
be accused of booming any one particular manufacturer 
izh the letter has been sent not only to those firms which may 
easonably be expected to be in a position to make the articl 
also to those which have no facilities whatev« r engaging 

the business 
rt embers of the propaganda committee announce them- 
being readiness to discuss the matter with the di- 
s er manutacturing rms or their representatives 
ries th subject, it is stated, are not confined to this 
it also emanate from the Continent and _ the 
ticular interest having been aroused in the United 
State O ne firm is said to be now supplying this rubbet 
eur \ he moment th r cannot say whether the 
ite ( d kamptult s still being made in the east end 
London as it is 30 years ago 1t this was a linoleum con 
i ge rubbe and patents have been taken out this year for 

1 unds vulcanized ber ind w cl me 
Financial Notes 

riod ended August 31 last, the accounts of the India- 
ber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Limited, show a 


last year of £73,300. There is 


ss of £445,461 against a profit 


ividend and the carry-over of £35,498 is derived from the 
£350,000 brought in from reserve [Twice in the las 
ten years the company has had an adverse balance, though to 
nothi ¢ like the same extent, but there is no reason to believe 
cover its dividend-paying position when trade re- 

s \ ss of this sort which, of course, is largely due 
depreciation in the value of stock, naturally invites speculation 


to the position of other large rubber undertakings which art 











i rivate hands and therefore do not publish their accounts 
lhe general impression seems to be that they can but be in mucl 
e same positior 
The Palmer Tyre, Limited, an offshoot of the above firm, has 
a more satisfactory result to show, a profit of £7,613 being re- 
ed dividend is 10 per cent, free of tax. 
Rubberine., Limited, which did quite well during the war, has 
é ( financial collapse and the plant and machinery at th 
r] ff Caledonian road, London, N., have been sold at 
ti \s there are one or two other concerns with somewhat 
simi titles, it may be said that Rubberine was an oil substitute 
whi -ontained a large amount of mineral matter 
Reproofing Raincoats 
(An g of the public the idea has always existed that an 
1 ma sh can be rewaterproofed whereas, of course, this is 
not the case With raincoats, however, the case is different, 
though it has not been customary to rejuvenate old garments. 
Recent lalstead, Limited, of Whitefield, Manchester, has 
pened epartment for cleaning and reproofing raincoats and 
has ( good deal of business to do in this direction 
rupE RupBer AND ComMpouNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 
the library of every progressive rubber man 


By 


Our Regular Correspondent 
France 


aftairs ot Appareillage Llectrique Grivolas, Paris, are re- 





ported as not being satisfactory The company is capitalized at 
7,500,000 francs and during the past business year could show net 
profits amounting to only 62,395 francs. Consequently no divi- 
dends were declared. [Tor the previous year net profits were 
990,000 francs and a dividend of 10 francs a share was paid. 


\t present, stocks of raw materials and merchandise to a value 
of 8,960,000 francs are on 
the 
stocks without | 
will not be 


The 
dation and 


hand, that is, about twice as much as 


year before. It is feared that it will not be possible to clear 





sss and also that the large sums due the concern 
ered In tull 


Par 


the present the 


rece 


Manufacture sienne de Caoutchouc, Paris, is in liqui- 


fo1 factories are being exploited by a 


onsortium of liquidators organized under the name “Syndicat 
Provisoire de |’ Exploitation de la Manufacture Parisienne de 
Caoutchouc.” 

The factories of Prouvy-Thiant, near Valenciennes and Javel, 
are working normally and « } it orders for account of the 
postal automobiles and the municipal street-sweepers Pheir 





specialty is the manufacture of the Ducasble pneumatic tires of 








vhich the company acquired the patent. The firm also has fac- 
tories at Halluin, Nord, Ménin, Belgium, and a _ hydroelectric 
factory at Froges, Isér¢ rhe latter was partly destroyed by fire 
recently La Manufacture Parisienne, which has considerable 
credit with the Government, will very shortly be resumed by a 
group at present in ation and will have a fairly considerable 
apital. The principal liquidators a nterested in the new com- 
pany 1 being organized 

Holland 
Recently something of a panic prevailed in the Amsterdam 


rubber market, due to fly to the fact that the 


auses 


bad conditions in the East were considerably exaggerated 
The news that the new Governor-General in Java intended to 
ontinue the plans where considerable portion of the 





protits agricultural concerns in excess of 6 per should be 
diverted to a fund to benefit the native population, made an un- 
favorable impression on the Amsterdam exchange. 

Further declines in the market followed when it became evi- 
dent that nothing would come of the schemes for compulsory 


restriction of rubber. 


However, as news about the Dutch rubber companies in the 


East became more favorable, a reaction set in and now, follow- 


ing reports of several companies which had made forward con- 
prices, the market has become increasingly 


the 


tracts at reasonable 
The 
110 per cent and the shares of 
ing the upward trend. The Amsterdam company is one of those 





firm shares of Amsterdam Rubber Co. have risen to 


other rubber concerns are follow- 


fortunate concerns lucky enough to have made forward con 
tracts at high prices In the spring of 1920, it sold 1,900,000 
half-kilos out of the 1921 crop at 2s. 5d. f. o. b. India and 
1,200,000 half-kilos out of the crops 1922, 1923 and 1924 at 


2s. 10d., 


have been 


India At 


Amsterdam 


also f. o. b present time, many transac- 


at prices varv- 


1 199? 


tions made at the market 
ing between 55 and 58 gilder cents per half-kilo, an 
56 and even 58 cents per half-kil were easil\ btained 


German Competition 
The effect of German competition has been keenly felt but cir- 
Up 


with 


cumstances point to a change to the present time local 


dealers have been placing orders German rubber manu- 


facturers because they could secure good bargains owing to the 
fact that not only did the rate of the 


is and 


1 . 1 } —_ 
mark tavor them, Dut aiso 


Germans were keen to profit by tl push their wares, even 
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capital of 3,000,000 


Under the surface 


on sound conditions 





th a smaller profit. This, 
manufacturers who have been 
sing the prodt 
ped s vy that German 
icting irt pa rent for the 
t than prevaling The 








irdly be good bargains and 
pay a little more for the home 
in agre¢ xed price 
t rate « the mark has 
ive be \ m 
ng ¢ Iders 
now be 
uals $0.40 U. S. « 


in 1920 


rubber indust 
ter on this cha 

ds were too 
( itries imf 
On the other h 

of their \ 





ral manufacturers 





ik (The Danish Cable Works, 


stood, intends to go into liquida- 


1 during the war with 


some time past production has 


f placing the output. 


fers Gummifabrik has ended. 


Germany 








+1 + | 
t n G y as 
‘ 
‘ Germar — 
wenitil cates that Germans 
TT, LV +} ° mil 
> ‘\ c { t | a: = 


om . 
» ¢ ¢ + T; 
King pa i 
eders and in other 
lefinitely. In the rubber ir 
g goods, toys, footwear and 
mand. In short there is a 
e the rubber industr N 
cr + healthv activitv based 


- 
sire to convert paper marks 





fa f the mark and 











technical rub- 
yf the latter 
During the last few months 


ook significant quantities of 





the steady rise of many raw materials in foreign countries have 
resulted in prices of raw materials doubling and trebling to Ger- 
mans within the last few months. Then the cost of labor in- 
creased and manufacturers found it necessary to advance prices. 
In the rubber industry values have risen from 50 to 250 and 
300 per cent on various kinds of goods. As prices moved upward, 
buyers began to stock up with goods to avoid buying at top- 
notch rates. It is feared that the inevitable reaction—a practical 
consumers’ strike—will set in, bringing with it cessation of pro- 
duction, widespread unemployment ard general stagnation. 

But this is not all. There is a good deal of underselling de- 
spite repeated warnings against this practice. A writer in the 
‘ ints out that the more Germany works, the 
comes. As her exports increase, owing to over- 
reater are the gratuities offered by Germany to 
For Germany must pay a high price for raw 
materials, while the manufactured goods are accumulating in for- 
eign markets and find no buyers. Thus, the more that goes out 
of the country the less that returns, and the end, as the above 
writer foresees it, is economic disaster, not only for Germany, but 


7 } - mtr? ‘ 17 
lor other countries as well 


Prices Are Advanced 


The increases in prices of surgical hard and soft rubber goods 
recently announced have been revoked and new prices made. 
Thus, all seamless rubber goods will be 50 per cent higher; al? 
ibber goods are advanced 33% per cent; 
bathing caps and sponge containers are 10 per cent higher. Spe- 


cial rules are to be conformed to by exporters. 





other hard and soft ri 


On September 6, 1921, an increase of 80 per cent in gutt 
percha articles was announced. Instead of this, a new rate has 
been announced which is 250 per cent above that prevailing before 
September, 1921. 

Soft rubber technical goods are 30 to 50 per cent higher in- 
stead of 10 to 20 per cent as was at first decided. Dry packing 
has had 30 per cent added to the usual price, and oiled and sim- 
ilar packing, 20 per cent. Rubber belting is 36 per cent higher. 

Tires of all kinds have gone up 45 per cent. The Foreign 
Trade Bureau for the vehicle industry has decided that exports 
of bicycles, baby carriages, and parts thereof, to countries with 


high rates of exchange, will be permitted only when it is agreed 
that payment will be made in the currency of the country of des- 


tination. Similar rulings will shortly be enforced for motor 
vehicles and parts thereof, 
All increases noted are subject to change without notice 
The upward movement of prices will best be understood when 
it is known that first latex crépe, which on April 30, 1921, was 
quoted at 26.75 marks and was about the same price in Septem- 
er, rose to 40 marks by October 1 and to 80 marks by November 
‘an 24.50 marks on April 30, 1921. By 
September this had become 45.30 marks; on October 22, the 
price was 94.70 and on November 5, 112 marks. One effect of 


present situation has been a revival in the waste and re- 








German Notes 
The firm “Vulkan” Gummiwarenfabrik Weiss & Baessler, Gros- 


senhain, has been dissolved and a newly formed stock company 





s its place. This company, Vulkan Gummiwarenfabrik Weiss 
& Baessler, Akt.-Ges., Zweigniederlassung Grossenhain, Grossen- 
hain, Saxony, is a branch of the firm of the same name established 
at Leipzig. The main concern was recently reorganized and has 
a capital of 4,000,000 marks 

Gummi-Handelsgesellschaft “Liga” Balkwitz & Co., Berlin, has 
been dissolved 





since 1859 has been sold to A. Wellenstein, E. Singer and G. 
Roth. 
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The Norddeutsche Gummi- und Gutta-perchafabrik, formerly 


Fonrobert & Reimann Akt.-Ges., Berlin, intends to increase its 
capital to 10,000,000 marks by the issue of 4,000,000 marks of 
new shares. 

The Hannoversche Gummiwerke “Excelsior” A.-G., Hanover 
Limmer, has decided to double its capital which will now be 20,- 
000,000 marks. The company’s business at present is excellent, 
and the firm can hardly satisfy the demands of its customers. 
However, Director Siercke considers that the present boom is ab 

rmal and foresees a reaction, especially as there is overproduc- 
tion in certain rubber articles 

The Leipziger Gummiwaren-Fabrik, A.-G., Julius 
Marx, Heine & Co., Leipzig, proposes to increase its capital by 
4,300,000 marks, thus bringing 
pany’s stock was quoted at 1200 on the Leipzig exchange on Oc- 
tober 26, 1921. 


tormeriy 


it to 5,500,000 marks. This com 


New Firms 


Medhycos, Gesellschaft zur Fabrikation und zum Vertrieb hy- 


gienischer Artikel m. b. H., Berlin; manufacture and sale of 





hygienic articles, especi 
sanitary bandage. 

Leo Hartmann, Berlin; wholesale dealer in gutta percha and 
rubber technicai and surgical goods material; mati- 


ufacture of the Momburg flat-foot sole; exclusive sel 





for the Momburg compression tube 

Dankwart-Recke Weltgummi-Absat7-Gesellschaft m. b. H., Ber- 
lin, has been formed to manufacture and sell a new exchangeable 
rubber heel, Dankwart-Recke 

Universal-Absatz-Industrie Ott 
b. H., Bonn: manufacture and sale of rubber and leather heels. 
beck, G. m. b. H., Einbeck; man 


der Schlippen & Co., G. m 


Heliosit-und Gummiwerk 
ufacture and sale of articles of rubber, imitation resin, etc 

Vulkanisator, G. m. b ver: manufacture and sale o 
rubber solution 

Rudolf Freysinger, Munich, and S. Gens have forrmed a new 
under the name, S 


commercial enterprise for Eastern Europe 


Gens & Co., Warsaw, Poland, with offices in Warsaw and Danzig, 








and branches in Poland and Li 





nia. This firm will be general 
sales representatives in these countries for the Continental Caout 
chouc and Gutta Percha-Compagnie, Hanover 

Until Russia is ready for German trade, Mr 
} 


Freysinger 





yusiness relations with the different fac- 


direct the buying and 
tories from Munich, while Mr, Gens will take charge of the sell 
ing in Poland and Lithuania 

Kabelwerke St. Vit Aktungesellschaft, St. Vit: manufacture 
and sale of electric wires and cables 


Austria 








The Steirische Gummihandelsgesell m. b. H é s 
a newly formed branch of the main bu n Graz. This firn 
will deal in all kinds of rubber tires and technical rubber goods 
on a commission basis 

DUNLOP RUBBER CO. OF AUSTRALASIA, LIMITED 

The first balance sheet of The Dunlop Rubber Co. of Austral- 
isia, Limited, which was formed in July, 1920, to take over the 

usiness carried on by a company with a similar title, shows 


net profit of £149,162. The directors of the company, now re 


ommend a dividend of 5 per cent for the second half of the 
vear on the preference shares, and 3 per cent for the last six 
months on the commo: The yminal capital of the organization 


tands at £3,000,000 in £1 shares 


DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1921, JAPAN IMPORTED CRUDE 
rubber to a value of 9,066,000 yen. against 10,396,000 yen during 
the corresponding period of 1920. A yen equals about $0.50 at 


normal rate of exchange 





The Rubber Trade in the Far East 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
Malaya 
Che optimistic tendency continues and there are those who think 


he time not far off when rubber will sell around 45 to 50 cents 


pound, Straits currency The market here is comparatively 
active, a recent feature being the readiness with which lower 
grades of rubber found buyers. In spite of this, it may be said 
that the position of the average planter remains practically un- 


Effort to Combine 


lor some time past, local producers had felt that it was abso- 
utely necessary for European and Asiatic planters to combine if 
nything was to be accomplished in the way of controlling output. 
But very little was done to bring Asiatics, and more especially 
Malays, into line with the Europeans. As has often been said, 
these Asiatic planters have very small holdings, generally between 
25 and 50 acres, rarely over 50 acres. However, there are so 


many of these little plots, each tapped to the limit, 


that the total 


utput amounts to quite respectable figure 


\t a recent meeting held at Kuala Lumpur it was decided to 
try to organize local dollar rubber companies and individual own- 


ers of rubber estates into an association which would cooperate 


with other efforts to protect 


the rubber producing industry. For 


some time there has existed what is known as a Dollar Associa- 











ion in the Rubber Producers’ Association of Malaya, with head- 
juarters in Singapore. This body represents 250,000 acres, has a 
membership of 122 companies, of which 112 are locally registered, 
ind 10 individuals, It is said that there are 133 proprietors, so 
hat the 10 mentioned above form only a small part of the indi- 
viduals who should be in the Association to insure success for its 
efforts 

Costs and Yields 

When looking through reports of rubber companies, one of the 
things that immediately attracts attention is the frequent heading 
“Reduced Costs.” In some cases estates are shown to be pro- 
ducing as low as 21 cents all-i \ reduction in costs 2 to 3d 
a pound over those tor the year before 

The report of the ely Rubber Estates shows that t the 
end of June, 1921, f. o costs amounted to 24.26 cents a pound 
igainst 36.56 to the same date of 1920. The actual f ost 
i June itself was only 21.75 cents, compared with 37.71 cents in 
June, 1920. This economy has been brought about without neglect 
f the property, which is in as good a condition as ever \] 


ternate day tapping is the rule and tapping costs are under 
a pound. By selective tapping it is hoped to reduce the tapping 
rate still further and bring it as low as 4 cents a pound 
planted in 1898, had been aban 


But apparently this did them no harm 


The oldest trees on this estate, 


doned for three years 


for today they yield 9 pounds daily and that on alternate daily) 


tapping with one cut on a quarter of the tree. Seeds from | 
Estate still maintain tl r iti ind during t past yea 
ght in £1,962 Forward ntracts helped to 2 the yn 


pany 2 small profit, £1,721. which with the previous years’ carry- 
forward of £10,543 shows £11,964 to the credit of profit and loss 


ace if 

( sts with the Keda Ru er ( vere 38.69 cx S 10.83 i 
wound. Of this 7.4 cents came under the head ping The 
da single larte t is followed and t 1 ig Id e 
4.28 | nds per annui I 

The Sungei Bagan Rubber Co., Limited, reports all-in costs of 


41.44 cents a pound. Profits amounting to $27,450 were made on 





rubber contracts. During the first of the past business year 


the company made forward sales covering 36 tons at an average 
f &4 cents a pound; and for the 


amounted to 12 tons at 106 cents. Since December. 1920, this 


1...12 ; ‘ 
second nalt, torward saies 
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pursued and keeping the 


$3,500 


, . 
has a policy of no tapping 





first class order. This involves a monthly cost of 
Labor 


yne of the chief handicaps of the Malayan 
rubber industry is the lack of a cheap and adequate loc 
ciled 


Tamil 


It is well known that 
ally domi- 


labor supply. Labor here consists mainly of Chinese and 


(South Indian) coolies. The Chinese are expensive, inde- 


pendent and know to perfection how to take advantage of supply 


and demand. On the whole, therefore, it has been found that the 


1 of 


Tamil is the best kind of laborer for Malaya and large sums have 


ng them from their villages in South India. 


been spent in recruiti 





average number of adult coolies arriving in the Federated 


rhe 
Malay 
annum. In 


States during the twelve years is about 61,016 per 


1919-20 ar: 


the end of the latter year was 160,966. 


past 
ivals exceeded departures by 90,661, and 


The 


he total population at 


gures for the current year—totals for the last quarter only being 
estimated—are 16,100 arrivals against 41,398 departures. It is 
1 have left by June, 


calculated that at this rate 18,277 more will 
922. So that it is feared 


Malaya 


taining an 


a serious labor shortage is threatening 
that the 


force when times become normal is 





From reliable prospect of 
adequate labor 


reports it appears 





not reassuring, and there is no doubt that the process of securing 
a sufficiency of labor in Malaya will be long, expensive and 


difficult 
Considering all being urged to do all in 

le and to 

India. It has 


» the Government the abolition 


things, employers are 


their power to retain as many Tamil coolies as possil 


endeavor to preserve their rec ruiting connection in 


been resolved to recommend t 


also 


imprisonment for labor offenses 


Statistics 
During 1920, the state of Johore exported 450,787 piculs—26,824 
ns—of rubber against 468,631 piculs—27,890 tons—in 1919, This 


was 19.9 per cent of which amounted to 
2,261,541 piculs 


The total exports of rubber 


Singapore exports, 
is equal to 133% 


during the nine months ended Sep- 





pounds 


tember, 1921, amounted to 112,206.9 tons, value approximately 
$76,159,000. These amounts were distributed as follows: 24,430 
tons, value $17,186,000, to England; 68,0419 tons, value $45,339,- 


000, to the United States; 4,066.4 tons, value $2,828,000, to Eu- 
rope; 291.6 tons, value $222,000, to Australia; 130.5 tons, value 
$89,000, to Ceylon: 15,167.3 tons, value $10,445,000 to Japan; 79.2 
tons, value $50,000 to other countries. During the same period 
of 1920 the totals wers 137,553.7 tons, value $266,707 000 whe 3] 
960.9 tons, value $58,169,000, went to England; 97,451.7 tons, va 


$193,510,000. to America: 3,852 tons, value $6,098,000, to Europ 


2595 tons. value $412,000. to Australia: 166 


é » to 6 tons, 1 $336,000 
to Ceylon; 3,691.7 tons, value $7,894,000, to Japar nd 171.5 tons, 
value $288,000, to other countries 

These figures represent rubber imported into the markets of the 
Colony from all places locally produced and rubber transs! ed 
from the Federated and Non-federated Malay States 

Malaya-Borneo Exhibition 

It is announced that a Malava-Borneo Exhibition is to be held 
here from March 31 to April 8, 1922, at the time when the 
Prince of Wales visits the colony. While the exhibit is in- 
tended to celebrate the occasion of the Prince’s visit to these 
parts, another object aimed at is to bring Malaya and Borneo 
into closer contact. At the exposition will be represented the 
arts and crafts of both countries, minerals, agricultural products 

luding rubber of course 


Rubber Paving Again 

A new paving block has been invented by Lionel Cresson 
chemist of the Netherlands Gutta Percha Co., Singapore. This 
rubber surface about %-inch thick vulcanized to a 
The who 


embedded in the rubber 


block has a 


' +4 
i Trubdtl 


er surface is 


base of a very cheap hard material 
held 


firmly in place and there is no metal 





to become a source of danger if the rubber gets worn or cut. 
The Singapore Harbour Board has granted a suitable site and 
will lay foundation for the patent sets. The rubber blocks are 
being made, it is said, by the Netherland Gutta Percha Co., in 
Singapore. 
Rubber Census 
A census of rubber will be taken throughout Malaya on De- 
cember 31, 1921. All known producers of rubber will be served 
with a notice. Holders of less than one picul of rubber will not 
be included in the count. 
Bud-grafting 
At a meeting of the Kajang District Planters’ Assocsa- 
tion, Major Gough read a paper on “Bud-grafting.” He related 
in this field, which in Malaya is entirely new. 
After many failures he at last succeeded and expects to complete 
the bud-grafting of at least 600 acres this year and more next 
The Dutch have been working in this direction for the 


recent 


his own experiences 


year. 
last four or five years and it is considered high time Malaya 
took up the matter seriously. 
Ceylon 

The Select Committee of the Legislative Council appointed to 
consider the question of relief to the rubber industry has proposed 
a sliding scale of export duties on rubber so that the industry 
will be relieved when prices are low and will pay increasing 
rates when prices increase. 


When the market price of first grade rubber is: 
Duty per 
Price per 100 pounds 
pound upees 
Under 50 cents 1.50 
50 cents and under 55 cents 2 
55 cents and under €0 cents.. ° ene 3 
60 cents and under 65 cents... fo taieeweenees 4 
65 cents and over ; - — 5 
These duties will be based on the price prevailing at the end 


month which will be accepted as that on which 


duty shall be paid for the entire ensuing month irrespective of 


of each price 


fluctuations in price during the month. 

This new sliding scale has caused grave dissatisfaction among 
those interested and it is felt that the old flat rate of 3 rupees per 
hundred pounds is preferable to this new scale 

The Colombo Chambers of Commerce have also drawn up a 
scheme for taxes on a sliding scale and it is interesting to com- 








pare this scale, the proposed government scale, and the system 
ictually in use in Malaya 
Duty In CENTS per PouND oF RUBBER 
Government Chamber of Malaya 
Price Propcsals Cc merce Duty 
45 cents 1.5 Nil Nil 
1.25 Nil 
1 Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
74 Nil 
7 Nil 
5 3.2 Nil 
3.2 Nil 
45 4.5 
4.5 4.75 
] 6 5 
15 7.5 
200 10 
) 12.5 
65 5 15.9 
ne be 


Netherlands East Indies 


Much interest is being taken at present in experiments in 
vegetative propagation of Hevea. Dr. P. Arens has given an 
account of the results obtained on four different estates where 


“gootee” layerings of Hevea. On three 
were obtained. On one it was 
the future and no more stumps. 
was found that trees from gootees after three 
thicker bark than trees of the same age 
tees be tapped about six months 


ireas were planted with 
estates very satisfactory results 
lecided to plant only gootees in 
On this estate it 
years generally have 
obtained from stumps. Go: can 
earlier than trees from stumps and the yield is higher 
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On one estate the results were very poor. Many trees toppled 
ver and were lost. Others did not grow straight but leaned. 
[his poor result was probably due to the heavy clay soil which 
s very hard when dry and very soft when wet. 

In conclusion Dr. Arens said that gootees may be planted in a 

rmal soil if the roots are well-developed before the gootees 
ire planted in the field. 

The manager of the Pasir Waringin Estates in Java, L. Tas, 
as taken up the propagation of Hevea with grafts and has a 
special garden planted with grafts from mother trees of the 
state. The grafts are now 2% years old and Mr. Tas is offer- 
ng slips for sale, 

\t the Experiment Station of the Avros—East Coast Sumatra 
Rubber Producers’ Association—gardens have been planted with 
Hevea grafts and the Experiment Station is now in a situation 
where it can deliver grafts on a modest scale. In 1922 it is 
hoped to be able to satisfy all demands. At present, however, 
not more than 250 meters of grafts can be supplied to one 
estate and companies which have cooperated with the station 
in the direction of grafting will enjoy preference. The 250 
meters are enough for a garden of 2,000 to 2,500 grafted Heveas 
from which sufficient grafts can be obtained the following year 
to plant 500 acres more. 

It is expected to be able to make deliveries of selected Hevea 
seed by 1923. 

In the Algemeen Landbouwweekblad voor Nederlandsch- 
Indié, October 28, 1921, C. M. Hamaker reports some yields of 
trees obtained from selected seed, and growing at an elevation 
of 1,600 feet. There are 34 trees, the remainder of 301 one- 
year-old stumps from seed taken from the 1914 seed crop of 
high-yielding mothers and planted in 1915. The 34 trees are, 
therefore, 634 years old now and have a girth of 61.4 centimeters. 
Some of these yielded on October 19, 1921, as much as 38 grams 
of rubber per cut. One gave 41.80 grams; 12 gave between 
25 and 36 grams per cut, and 12 from 15 to 22.80 grams per 
cut. These 34 trees, of which three were not tapped because 
they were sick, stand on about 0.7-acre of land and yielded 
773.89 grams of rubber on one cut on one-third of the cir- 
cumference. 

Taxes 

Much feeling has been aroused among producers by the pro- 
posed increase in taxes and particularly by the so-called winst 
aandeelkassen, a fund to which all excess profits over 6 per 
cent is to be diverted and which will be used mainly to benefit 
the native population. English, French and Belgian producers 
have protested against the proposed measures. The local press, 
too, is generally against the new plans and points out that in- 
vestors will prefer to go to the French or English colonies 
where taxes are less prohibitive. 


Netherlands Indies Notes 


The Pirelli Tire Co., Milan, is reported to contemplate open- 
e most important cities of the 


ing agencies of its own in tl 
Netherlands East Indies. 

The Société Internationale des Plantations et des Finances, 
Sumatra, is said to have taken over three estates from the Bila 
Rubber Lands Limited, namely, Tetoelang North, South and 
West. It has also bought the concession Ajer Merah which is 
destined for the cultivation of oil palms. 


Papua 

The directors of the Kemp, Welch River Rubber Estates, 
Limited, have announced that the fall in the price of rubber was 
responsible for a loss of £2,907 on last year’s transactions. In the 
previous balance sheet rubber was taken at ls. 8d. a pound 
and the company did not sell its crop. Meanwhile, the price has 
dropped to around &d. a pound and naturally the board does not 
wish to sacrifice the rubber at this price The company holds 
41,840 pounds of rubber valued at £1,046 


South India 


The following figures were collected by the secretary of the 


United Planters’ Association of South India with regard to 
restriction. 


1921 lapped Not Tapped No returns 
January . acres 9.046 23,405 10,921 
February ‘ : ‘ , ‘ 32,451 10,921 
March é ° 11,352 21,099 10,921 
April 5,069 7,382 10,921 
May 23,8¢ 7,382 12,128 
DINE ~ -sica cae: rai tabhedleaeia ava ara anda 21,547 7,382 14,443 


During the six months considered above, the actual crop was 
1,136,715 pounds against an estimated normal production of 1,- 
879,264 pounds. From January to August, 1921, a total of 2,182.37 
tons was shipped from South Indian ports. From March to 

ugust 2,464,000 pounds were reported as shipped, while crop 
returns from January to June on about 30,000 acres were 1,136,- 
715 pounds, showing an excess of shipments over returns re- 
ceived amount.ng to 1,327,285 pounds. The output returns are 
for January to June, while the shipping tiguces show exports 
from March to August. This is in order to make them more 
accurate in comparison, as January crops are not shipped much 
before March, and June crops until August. 

The area represented by the association is 43,372 acres out of 
a total rubber area of 61,795 acres. Of the latter 36,018 acres 
are in Travancore, 13,900 in Madras, 8,784 acres in Cochin, 2,- 
680 acres in Coorg, and 413 acres in Mysore 


Indo-China 


The editor of the Deli (Sumatra) Courant recently paid a 
visit to Indo-China and inspected some rubber estates in the 
Thudaumot province. 

He found several estates which, in spite of the high rate of 
the piaster are able to produce rubber sufficiently cheap to be 
able to make a profit. He visited some estates where the all-in 
costs per kilo were fifty cents. Among the advantages for the 
planter in Indo-China he found that the country is independent 
of other lands for the supply of rice so necessary for its labor; 
in fact hundreds of thousands of tons of rice are exported an- 
nually. 

There is a sufficient supply of local labor and recruiting costs 
are only about $35. The wages for a male coolie are 40 dollar- 
cents a day and for a female worker 30 cents. 

The soil is rich and the Government is doing a lot to en- 
courage planters. Most of the uncultivated land is covered with 
a light growth of bamboo and shrubs, requiring less labor 
than new lands in opening up. 

Another important advantage in Indo-China is that the 
planters do not have to lease the lands but own them outright. 
Moreover, there is no question here of the high taxes that have 
done so much to discourage new enterprises in the Nethcrlands 
East Indies. And of course there is no export duty on rubber. 
On the contrary, the Indo-Chinese Government has granted a 
bonus on every kilo of rubber exported, to help while the piaster 
is so high and the price of rubber continues low. 


Exports 

Official statistics for the first six months of 1921 show that 
the exports of crude rubber from Indo-China were as follows: 
from Cochin China a total of 1,759,296 kilos, of which 1,330,276 
kilos went to France and 429,020 to other countries. During the 
first half of 1920 the total was 1,539,377 kilos. Annam exported 
17,738 kilos against 8,376 during the first six months of 1920, 
During the former period 17,421 kilos were shipped to France 
and 317 kilos elsewhere. The totals for Indo-China were 1,776,- 
034 kilos, of which France took 1,347,697 kilos and other coun- 
tries 429,337 kilos. For the corresponding period of 1920 ship- 
ments amounted to 1,547,795. Altogether 3,553,068 kilos were 
exported during the first half of 1921 and 3,095,948 kilos in the 
same period of 1920. 
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The Lnited States 


Granted November 1, 1921 





Machinery Patents cn page 279. 





Chemical Patents will be found on page 276 


Hose mp. F. J, Cestello, assigt ‘ 
t of Baltimore, Md 
Pneumatic tire R. R. a Court Beadon, Agra, I 
lire with plurality of permanently infla 
sphe al air cells. H. Owen, Rocsevelt, Utal 


Portable shower bath apparatus. I... \. Trial, Les Angeles, Calif, 


Renewed October 24, 1921 


Granted November 29, 1921 
Tir é H. S. Dube, New York, N Y 


Pat te and process of folding L. C. Mitche Clicag 
Dus p an sleeve for inflating valve tubes t ) llir 
( ?) 
Milking r $ ( } f, g I 
I Page ¢ ot of ¢ go, | 
for pneumatic tires F. F. Brucker, assignor t The 
R ‘ ( th f Akr oO 





H. H. Ally assignor to Standa g r ( 
ot f lleusten, Tex. 

Pneumatic tire tread. J. A. Healy, Brooklyn, N 

lire mounting. I! J. Perkins, Lewiston 

Tire. S, Rice, Omaha, Nebr. 

Vehicle tire fastener W. H. Parham, assigr 


*atents Corporation ot f Knoxville re 
Tire rim nut. M. C. Schweinert, West Hoboke N 
Union undergarment with elastic insert acr 
line. A. E,. Clarke, Grand Rapids, Mic 
Resilient cushion for heels. J. M. Combs, Akron, assignor 


V. R. Smitht 


eld. Cleveland tl n U 
S. De Grazia 


, Wa 





E. nps Chicago, Ill 

: matic tire 1. B. Lynch. Syracuse, N 
W. MacPherson, Cambridge, Mass. 

F. Regero, lacon, Ga 

\ , } Mas 





R. W. Miller, Wilmington, De 

detachable tire tread. E. Erik, assignor, by 

mesne assignments of 2/10 to E. I. Quick—both 
W ’ y 4 | h in 


, and 3/10 to arvey, New York oth 








' 5 « SS c TT sing i 
atable tween tl axles a t 
s. J R. K, I t € 
I net 1 of ‘ 1M \ 
x to V. R. S Cleveland t ’ 





The Dominion of Canada 


Patented November 1, 1921 
W. H, Calder, Stirlir Or 
\\ < ne itic | es XK Fo 
Patented November 8, 1921 
( nation fountain pen and per M. M 





Sask 
Garter w ket L. G. Warre Wes Ca 
Tar sure with s bber stopper H. Ge $<ig 
H. Sc} ge f an ( 
Phe United Kingdom 
Published November 2, 1921 
R. Blakoe, 46 Bryansten s 
i r 
I ima re 
tube a r 
Mass., t 
Respir “ strase 
( ir on 
arcels 
‘ 
bent Is rough, Ha 
S : © of rut lar H 
{ x € | 
R t , 
rE, t a ' Me 7 § 
Pneumat S 
West 





E. Hunt, 12 
Neservoir pens 
Place, London. 
\sh tray with central projection cushioned with rubber 
material, for knocking pipes on. J. E. L. Whitehead 
Owlstone Road, Cambridge 
’ E. R. Harris, 17 rue S 
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Published November 9, 1921 


¢ e attachments to rims R. L. Rapson, Ottershaw Park, Chert- 


st Surrey. 
169,303 Tire cover reenforced by embedded strip of woven wire. H 
Midgley, 12 Burnley Road, Luddenden Foot, Yorkshire. 
320 Tire or tire core. E. Carpentier, 46 rue as-Rhieux, Liége, 
Belgium. 
6 Cushioned spring wheel, E. Martin, 67 Silverthorne Road, 
Battersea, London, 
Beaded edge of pneumatic tire cover formed of wires, cords, or 
ables around which the fabric foundation is wrapped. E, C 
R. Marks, 57 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London; The Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. S. A, 
§ Spring tire. E. Bylund, 579 Jarvis avenue, Winnipeg, Can. 
4 Reservoir drawing pens. H. Rusterholz, Habsburgstrasse, Ziirich, 
Switzerland. (Not yet accepted.) 
1433 Tire filler. E. F. Branen, 714 Douglas avenue, Elgin, Ill 
1. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 











$45 Reservoir pens. A. Winter, Jersey City, New Jersey, U. S. A 
(Not yet accepted.) 

447. Rubber tire with vulcanite base and softer body and tread por 
tions. P. Fayol. 7 rue Escudier, Boulogne, France N 


et accepted.) 


Published November 16, 1921 











Aviator’s helmet employing sponge rubber face mask. H nd 

141 Great Charles street. and A. H. Parrott, 87 Cornwall 
street oth in Birmingham, and R. H. Davis, 7 Wes 
minster Bridge Road, Westminster, 

l¢ 68 Hose coupling. H. J. Fitzpatrick, 153 Nellie B aven Athens 
i, = & &, 

ol¢ Reservoir pe T. M. Cavaille, rue Garros, Cannes, France 

69,624 Spring wheels wit pneumatic hu G. Casalis, 107 Cors 

Francia, Turin, Italy 


Published November 23, 1921 


nt tire V. Le Buchman, 319 Berwyn avenue, Trenton, 
New Jersey, U. S. 
lé 46 Warning horn coated with vulcanized rubber, vulcanite, ebonite, 
elluloid, etc. J. F. Smith, 31 Speedwell Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, 
S6f Attachment for tire valves E. H. and H. Hill, 56 Breomhall 
street, Sheffield. 








87 Stitcher wheels re carcass-making machit The Good 
ear Tire & Co., and F. A, Seiberling, 1144 Market 
street. Akron U. Ss. A 


Published November 30, 1921 


Machine for removing dandruff, etc., frem and for massaging 
the scalp, having rubber teeth on nozzle end F. C. Dexter, 

42 Harpenden Road, West Norwood, Lendon 
4 Reservoir pen. F. Evans, 61 Church Hill Road, Handsworth, Bir- 

mingham 

Dust cap for tire valves A. Schrader’s Son, Inc 
avenue, Brooklyn; assignee of M. ( 
Drive, New York—both in New York, I Ss. A Not yet 








New Zealand 
Published October 20, 1921 
4 1 | atic shock abserber. H. Seibel, 572 Fols« _ oe 
Francis Calif.. U. S. A See Tue Inpta Ruerere Wor 
T vary 1 1. page 43.) 
. I \ teat-cups for milking machines WwW I k n 
S. Nielsen, bot f Bowen street, Brisbane, O s 


Germany 


Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 


ber 29, 1920) Link chain for double solid tires. Walt 
Lior Antonstrasse nter d Hochgleisen, Dresder 
44 968 Tanuary 27, 1921) Protective insert for treads. I er & Eng 
bert Co. m. hb. B.. New le. Kr. Altena, We 








7 Hollow shoe hee] w bber tcl Vito 
» and Willian Fr n Baum, Waterloo, 
Sta represented | : G. Caminer, Berlin W. ¢ 
Wentzel, Frankfort-on-the-Main 
$5 Tread. Richard Schréter, Meyerstrasse 180, 
September 25, 1919) Adhesive plaster with « 
iges. ‘“Vulnoplast” Fabrik Bonner Kau 
Chem.pharm. Praparate Elise Lakemeier, : 
46.491 May &, 1920) Elastic tire. Lucas M. Campi, New York: 
resented by Dr. E. Miiller. Berlin S. W. 68 , - 
s 071) Suspenscrv without side 1eCES irma He 





Lahr, Pader 


TRADE MARKS 
The United States 


Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 


Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
under the Act of February 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and arbitrary 
marks, while those registered under the Act of March 19, 1920, Section 
(b), are non-technical, that is, marks ccnsisting of descriptive or geo- 
craphical matter or mere surnames. To be registered under the latter act, 








GRENAI I 





S st have becr sed less than cne year Marks regis 
1 this act are being | for the first time when registered, 
opposition taking the iorn f an application for cancellaticn 


Granted November 1, 1921, Act of February 20, 1905 





Everstretcu Exastic--elastics Wm. Lb. Bliss, Jr., & Co.. New 
York, N 

CrowN--tire pumps Gridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, (¢ 

Conki:n CrEscent—fountain pens. The Conklin Pen Manu 
facturing Co., Toledo, O 

Feperat—rubber mats and matting The Federal Rubber ( 


Cudahy, Wis 
FepEraL—automobile 
Rubber Co., ( 


bumpers and pedal rubbers. The Federal 









SaANIWNITE—conveyor belts of fabric combined with rubber The 
B. F. Goodrich ¢ New Yor N. ¥ 

Ivy carters and se supporters I Corse ( . Worcester 
Mass 

7,798 “M. B.”—liquid rubber cements. Montgomery Bros., Inc., 

Philadelohia, P: 

OKoLoom—insulated nductors ar cables for electrical put 
poses The Okcnite Co., Passaic, N. ] 

WESTEX-—-imitation leather ar ater] f clotl Western Cart 
ridge Co., East Alton and Springfield, Ill 


Granted November 8, 1921, Act of February 20, 1905 


AUBUR W. K. M tires, tubes, ar ccessories Phe Double 
Fabric Tire ¢ Auburn, In 
Fault s—rubber balloons, dlls, animals, and balls rhe 
uuitless Rubber Ce \shland, O 
Crimax—dress shields and iaper supporters. M. S. George 


g he Goudey Gum Co., Boston, Mass 

ment, rubber gum, and gum for repairing tire 

t ‘he India Tire & Rubber Co., Mogadore, O 

JroKesE—toys f rubber, composition, etc. Irokese Trading 
Corporation, New Yerk, N. Y. 

KM indshield cleaners [The K-M Manufacturing Co I 


On Boyr—chewing gun 
Inpra—rubl 








rubber and canvas belts and rubber hose. The Mar 

hattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, N. 

New ‘rrsey Zixnc—paint pigments, particularly zine oxid, 
zi1 xid, ocher, and lithopone. The New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Ne York, N. Y¥ 

New Jersey Zinc—chemicals and lithopone used in rubber co 
pounding. The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. Y. 

Devit-Grip—sheet rubber patches for tires and tubes. The Re 
Devil Patch Co., Hopkinsville, Ky 

Gotp Coin— enders The Russell Manufacturing C Mid 
dletown, 


1 } 
leadec 





MontTsBranc—fountain pens Simplo Fullfeder-Geseilschaft 
Voss, Lausen & Dziambor, Hamburg, Germany 
Tem Rvueser Repatr and representation of a diamond inside a 
tire—plastic rubber material for repairing rubber goods. 
> 





Tames E Smith, Pt a (See Tre Inpra Ruerr 
Wor | 1] 


LD t ary 


elphia, 





Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 





Granted November 15, 1921, Act of February 20, 1905 




















ATS Nationat Service. Your Favori Pike in STANDARD Ma 
SeconDs on silhouette map cof United States—tires and tubes 
Amaiea Tire Stores Corporation, New York, N. Y 

Representation of a turkey—rubber sponges G. W. Bel 
aling, England. 

Dick’s PacKIN all kinds of asbestos cking and hose Dick's 
Asbestos C lor Eneland 

kK —E KA he ng g H, ¢ Fa Louis, M 

FEDERA R Ep Re SHE ‘ n f asher 
r et ’ positior g 1 R ( 
Cudah Wi 

S it r The nC Clevelar O 
S tires S. H. Goldberg, Chicag 1. 
= = al £ met The B. F. ¢ 
Ne r N. ¥ 
s Tire SuRGER er t ipmer H I 
& I ( M I 
oO ‘ tires and tubes I India Tire & R er Cr \ 
\ -~ 

Ap-M \MyLter—tires. I J ins, I \ngeles, Calif S 
Tue Inpra R er W Jur ge 64 

K & B as a gran s es € in f 

ur r. Katze & B ( N Yerk, N. Y 

M with x fre ‘ s superin se on ref 
esenta tir tire tubes, tire casings and patches 
The Mclean Tire & R er Co., Clevela oO. 

I—vulcanizing patches. Magic Auto Devices Co., Im 


I ynbri ok. N 


PaXxTITE—comiposition sheet packing. Pacific Coast Rubber & 
Supply Co., San rancisco, Calif. 
Erricirncy on a shield having monogram RB at top—hot-water 





bottles. ice hags, cushions, syringes, et Reid Bros., Seattle, 
Wash., ard San Francisco, Calif 

CLouDBURST on conventional representation of a cloud dropping 
rain—raincoats. Harry Rosenberg. New York, N. Y. 

RitoGraPn—stylographic pens. Salz Brothers, New York, N. Y. 

Unitep Avto Stores, Inc., combined with representation of 
automobile and three links of a chain—red, black, and gray 
inner tubes. 

Western Westex within cval—imitation leather and waterproof 
cloth. Western Cartridge Co.. East Alton and Springfield, I! 





o¢ Nev I E t , ts c >¢ 3 Arg Ss AY | I T x ‘ { - 
ill See Tue Inpia Ruseer W t y 1, 1918, page 60¢ 

7 Sout E 5 rushes The ] s I e Erskine ( 
Ne 

Foie: s | 
Aut S ( ) 
Granted November 22, Act of February 20, 1905 
0 RE S | i Geselle ft oe. I 
14 é Lonv & ‘ 
anva 
Ps S ( 
| 
48 S N N. ¥ 
148 ‘ g ‘ \\ ( ( 
14 ( er \ 
Zieg & Sons ( Rox {ass 
Granted November 29, Act of February 20, 1905 
148,778 Rup-R-Ba entat f black tins 
Act of February 2 
a i I Ame \ \ Co., 
( i 
8 Repre er, dam, : A 
M ‘ Ne y y N y 
48,78 Repres : " g bel 1 at iting t 
Owners’ Tire ( [ » s Paul, Mint 
5,€ Corona t s. ( 1 rd Tire ‘ B 
8,8 To asa R g representat 
roses, ¢ e around its | , ha ga 2 
stre rt r tt s—tire j s 
( ( Ma a I s, M 
4 ® Hiker er at f siticn soles and heels I x Rubber 
4 r N 
148.8 Oxenu ‘ P H s.-Uhl Co., St s, M 
148. ¢ Honesty A iren’s shoes of leather, rubber, 
fabric, ar ls. International S ( St 
I M 
148,8 Profile f I within two concentric ‘ t the 
feathe ead —rubber alls i er kese 
I ( t n, New Y« N. ¥ 
148 Fact golf s A. J. Reach Co., Philadelphia, I 
148,943 Hichtanp Hea kR—rain ts. Resenwald & We ( ag 
Il 
148,964 P-K*—s g Wr Wrigle T ( eG 
The Dominion of Canada 
Registered 
61s ¢ \ ta € t lly a nge 
t i ge, and ther < en ls used if the rubvder 
and other ir stries. C% son & Co., Limited, Mi rt use 
Dean street, N« stle Tyne, Northumberland, England. 

84 Representaticr f an arrow-head bearing the word Durat, the 
le $s UBBER being show inder the R in the word Dural 
tire : es, hose connections and 
asbes r Tr Cory ration, Flemington, 
New Je | 7 

29,7 Kippy Kk les, infants’ rubber fr . 
crib she s ber, rubberized material, or 
waterpr t ; 4 
29.714 Bonnie Bas 
crib sheets s 1 
29,7 Du NT W hot e, ar 
ised in i & 
Co., Wil Q De 7 
29,7 PARTRIDGE at the particular arrangement 
lines of I eing parallel and in in 
and the s " e hei ernat 
wh t mn s‘aggere: 
P’s ‘ . 
The United Kingdom 
Published November 2, 1921 
B409,358 
414,969 
416,852 
418,258 
418,259 
4 
2G 
Sr 
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Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 






































59,811 


59,794 


59,717 











59,684 59,755 








Published November 9, 1921 

ParaLite—vulcanite goods not included in classes other than No, 

40 The T Limited, 447 Wincolmlee, Kings- 
1 pon Hull 

Pat—propel pe n The Hoze Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 215 s vw Yer Ss. A address for 
service in th m, care Marks & Clerk, 57 
Lincoln’s Inn " ndon, W. C. 2 

Don Fat CTION Fagrics brake and clutch linings, whclly or partly 
f asbestcs or textile material. Hays, Standen & Co., Limited, 
71 Southwark street, London, S, E. 1 


Published November 16, 1921 


ApaMs K1is-Me—chewing Adams & Beemans, Limited, 89 
‘ k 





re sentat on of a magician— 
Marcel Henne- 


address tor 
21 
l 


ing rubber 





minster, 












' f a label picturing 
Chinese, and Malayan 
e or its equivalent, GUTHRI SINGAPORE— 
ber and gutta percha goods m classes other 
than Class No. 40, excepting wel lated — r 
I s and soles. Guthrie & Co., Lir q yer Qu: 
Representation cof two animals all sont n 
cluded May», trading as N. de 
May 2 
Ag TER garments I. Marks 
\ | 
Published November 23, 1921 
Da ‘ posed of a large D with an cblique cross-bar bearing 
superimposed above vepresentetion of a roll 
acking included in Class No. 50. Quaker City 
9 Market street, Philadelphia, Pa., » ie ae 
e in United Kingdcm, care of Fell & James, 
a street, Londcn, E. C. 4, 
Rey of the eastern hemisy here and the words Tue New 
d Ber Co., Limitrp rubber and gutta percha goods 
i classes other than No. 40, excepting sheets, 
tobacco pouches, tires, or repair bands an 
for tires. The New Atlas Rubber Co., Limited, 55 





Manchester 

accompanying representation of eastern and 
1eres and two camels within conventionalized 
aving just inside the ends small circles con- 
ap of British Isles and Australia—machine 
ed in Class No. 50. F. Reddaway & Co., Limited, 
Cheltenham street, Pendlet: n, Manchester, Lan- 


ner street, 









pads, and protectors for boots and 
Villiam Mason (Leicester), Lim- 
Read, Anstey, Leicester 

Cockrell, 24 Charing 


les, heels, 
elastic webbing. 
Vorks, Hollow 
of aprons. Basil 
ww. & & 
Raysista—sheets and gloves specially prepared fcr use in connec- 
tion with X-ray apparatus. J. G. Ingram & Son, Limited, 
Londen India-Rubber Works, Felstead street. Hackney Wick, 
London, E. 9. 
Batik—rubber and gutta 
ther than Class No. 40. C, E. 
Alley, Sheffield. 
PerRMac—macintoshes and other rainproof wearing apparel. W. 
H. H. Pearce, 83 Regent street, Lond jon, W. 1. 


Published November 30, 1921 


Profile of an Indian in silhouette within a circular band bearing 
1 letters SENECA STANDARD—tripoli flour. 

Seneca, Mo., U. S. A.; address for 
care of A. M. & Wm. Clark, 


L. Cuthbe & Co., 


Cross 





percha geods not included in classes 
Needham & Bro., Limited, 16 





American Tripol . 
rvice in the United Kingdom, 

53 Chancery Lane, Londcn, W. C. 

Max tires C. L. Cuthbe, trading as Chas. 
London, E. ¢ 

, I haliol 





78 Queen street, Glas- 


DESIGNS 
The United States 
Patented November 1, 1921 


Rubber ball or similar article Term 14 years. F. W. Dodge, 





assicn t Seamless Rubber Co.—beth of New Haven, 
Conn. 
Sponge rubber doll. Term 7 years C. F. Flemming, as- 
Signor to ° g Co.—both of Akron, O 
Sponge rubber doll. Term 7 years C. F. Flemming, as- 
signor to The _ ler Rubber C both  § Akron, O. 


Flemming, as- 
Akron, 
Flemming, as- 


Sponge rubber dcl erm 7 years +d 
Miller Rubber Co,—both r 
doll Term 7 years. C. 


signor to The _ oe, ae Co.—both of Akron, O. 
Sponge rubber dv! m 7 years. F. Flemming, as- 
signor to The MMi ller te > ibber Co.—both of Akron, O 


Term 14 years. J. Press, New York, N. Y. 


Man’s garter. 


hI RAAT 
) per > | : =q D ant 


59,803 59,689 59,815 59,699 59,806 
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win wun 


Uuumun 
tw iv 
oSoc 
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795,307 


795,855 


796,024 


796,097 


796,115 
796,173 
796,180 
796,181 
796,189 
796,537 


796,739 
796,786 


796.914 


796,916 
796,921 
796,968 
797,002 
797,128 
797,287 
797,408 


Patented November 15, 1921 


Non-skid tire. Term 14 vears W. A. Brubaker, Akron, O., 
issignor to H. McCreary, Indiana, Pa - 
Suction bulb. Term 7 years. A. E, Fraass, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





ire. lerm 14 years ( G ver, assig rt The Good- 
year Tire & Kubber ¢ tl f Akron, O 

lire Term 14 years, J. Hetchkiss, Sebring, O 

Tire casing. Term 3% years G. W. Odell, assignor to 
International ndia Rubber Corpcration—both of South 
Bend, Ind 

Tire tread. Term 3% years. G. W. Odell, assignor to Inter 
natunal India Rubbe Corporatio oth cf South Bend, 
Inc 

Cushion tire. Term 14 years. A. A. Robb, Akron, O., as 
Signor t The B. F. Goodrich Co., ew ~ me = 

Tire tread. Term 7 years. E. H. Simms, Scottdale, Pa. 


Patented November 22, 1921 


Tire. Term 14 years D. L. Becker, Oakland, Calif 


Rubber heel. Term 14 years. W. H. Clarke, Toronto, Ont., 
Can. 

Solid truck tire. Term 14 years H. B. Ceats, Veedersburg, 
Ind 


Tcy balloon doll, Term 14 years W. M. Colvin, assignor 
of 1/5 to R. B. Owen—bcth of Washington, D. C. 

Garment protector. Term 14 years. M. S. Gecrge, St. 
ouis, Mo. 

Rubber heel Term 14 years. R. Iredell, assignor to The 
General Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akrcn, O 

Tire. Term 14 years K. B. Kilborn and W. S. Wolfe, as- 
signors to The Gocdyear Tire & Rubber Co.—all of Akron, O. 

. . c | oe © 





Tire lerm 7 years. W. F. Troast i ster, Pa. 
Tire. Term 14 years. W. W. Wolfe, assignor to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Cc.—both of Akrin, O. 
Patented November 29, 1921 
Tire. Term 3'4 years \. K. and C. A. Allen, Seattle, Wash. 
Tire. Te ears. W. P.G , Montclair, N. J. 
Tire. Term 14 years. J. Christy, Cleveland, O. 
Tov hallvor Term 14 vears J 3. Pastir 


. Barberton, O 
Toy balloon. Term 14 years. F. B. Pastir, Barberton, O. 


The Dominion of Canada 


Patented October 25, 1921 


awden Machine Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Tire tread. TI 3 : 
tawden Machine Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont 


e I 
Tire tread. The I 
Tire tread. The B 
Tire tread. The I 


Patented October 29, 1921 
Nen-skid tire tread. Ames Holden McCready, Limited, Mon- 
treal, Que 


Tire tread. Tt 
Tire tread. The 


wden Machine Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
awden Machine Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


he Bawden Machine Co., Limited, Torcnto, Ont. 
Bawden Machine Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Germany 


Design Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 


(February 28, 1921). Rubber sleeve holder. Fritz Barth, Mark- 
ische Strasse 125a., Barmen-Rittershausen. 

(September 39, 1921) Adjustable crutch of rubber with mctal 
core Carl Prandtl Schwanthaler Strasse 80, Munich. 

(Octoher 2. 1921) Armered driving belt. Karl Brettschneider, 

hr-Schénhberg: represented by: Hans Caminer, Berlin 
Ww 2? 

(Octoher 1, 1971) Padding for crutches and the like, of sponge 
rubher Felten & Guilleaume Carlswerk Akt.-Ges., Koln- 
Miitheim 

(December 16. 1919) Sanitary napkin holder. Fany Walla, 
née Eppl, Bichsenstrasse 8, Stuttgart. 

(Nctober 3. 1421) Rubber sole with protective rubber rings. 
Rheinische Gummi-Gesellschaft W. Klotz & Co., Diisselderf. 

(Octcher 5. 1©21) Artificial flewer of rubber. Radium-Gum- 
miwerke, Detlbriick, near Koln. 

(October 5. 1921) Artificial flower of rubber in the form of a 
dahtia. Radium-Gummiwerke, Dellbriick, near Kéln. 

(October 7. 1921) Rubber heel without nails cr gum. Ludwig 
Stutenhbamer, Bercerstrasse 21, Diisseldorf. 

(Auenst 11. 1921) Dog collar. Franz Clouth Rheinische Gum- 
miwarenfabrik Akt.-Ges.. Kéln-Nippes. 

(April 75 1°21) ‘lastic tire. William Schirmer, Rieder, Harz 

(Octobe: 10, 1921) Rubber suction bicycle handle. Rudolf 
Theel, Pelmboltzstrasse 13, Charlcttenburg. 

(Octobe: 8 1821) Rubber packing ring without insert and 
with ellintic eress section Franz Clouth, Rheinische Gum- 
miwarconfabrik Akt.-Ges.. Kdln-Nippes 

(October & 1971) Hard rubber blower joining piece for ballocn 
powder spravers. Dr. W. Klein, Offenburg 

(Octoher 11° 1621) Syringe for medical and technical purposes 
Anton Flaae. Seilerstrasse 13, Frankfurt a. M. 

(Octoh-r 5, 1921) Adivstable rubber cord fastening for wheel 
felloes Alexander Giegold. Crimmitschau, Saxcny 

(December 2. 1920) Exchangeable heei of rubber, leather or 
other material. Wilhelm Scheuten. Ernst-August-Strasse 10, 
Henover 

(October 14, 1921) Sanitary napkin. Heinz Dietrich, Schul- 
strasse 1. Darmstadt 

(October 13. 1921) Syringe for hygienic purposes. Wilhelm 
Rudolf Thost Kénneritz-strasse 10, Leipzig-Schleussig. 

(Octcher 11. 1921) Cannula for air pipe. Carl Reiner & 
Lieherknecht G. m. b. H., Vienna; represented by W. 
Schwaebsch, Stuttgart. 











797,423 Octcber 15, 1921 Cannula for washing apy situs. Karl Bayer, 
hierrenkellergasse 1, U]m-con-the-Dar € 
797,526 (October 10, 1921) Stuffing box packing. Hans Hansele, Seer 
benstrasse 30, Wicstacen 
797,656 (December 28, 1920) Pessary Albert Maybaum, Ratheneower 
str Sst 0, Be lit 
797,732 (September Heel tread of rubber and leather. Witt 
Gummi- u .ederstanzwerk Christian Lifer, Haubershrcnn. 
797,782 (Sertember 4 Rupture band. Adolf Thome, Wilhelm 
st se 2 ken, 
797,962 2 Suspender of solid rvbber. Ferdinand 
iwzer Landstrasse 50), Frankfcrt-on-the-Main. 
797,963 vider of swlid rubber. Ferdinand 
eas Mainzer asse 50, Franktort-on-the-Main. 
84 1921) Elastic flannel binder. Pfalzische Bandagen 
rl Otte traun, Wolfstein, Rheinpiaiz. 





921) Rubber layer holde 


URUGUAY’S IMPORTATIONS OF RUBBER GOODS 

Uruguay, of importance among South American countries 
through its large purchasing power and its per capita foreign 
trade, has imported most of its rubber goods from the United 
States during the last few years. In the tire trade, while Amer- 
ican exporters have had to compete with the French and Italian, 
and to some extent, the English and Canadian markets, our total 
exports of automobile casings, tubes, and solids to Uruguay for 
the year ended June, 1917, was $100,427; and for the calendar 
year 1919, $645,970. For 1920 our shipments continued to in- 
crease and were as follows: Casings, $808,621; inner tubes, 
$85,294; solids, $9,802; and all other tires, $3,721. The falling 
off of these exports in the current year, however, is due to un- 
favorable exchange, competition, and overstocking in 1920. 

Conditions in the rubber shoe industry are most encouraging. 
In 1913 there were 42,935 pairs of rubber shoes exported from the 
United States, and 57,330 pairs in 1920. For the first nine 
months of 1921, 50,200 pairs have been shipped. A consular re- 
port for November, 1920, stated that 90 per cent of the rubber 
boots and shoes imported into Uruguay came from the United 
States, the remainder from England. Prospects are also favor- 
able for the trade in druggists’ sundries, while Japan and Italy 
are the only competitors in the market for rubber toys, gloves, 
and rubber clothing. 

ARGENTINA AS A MARKET FOR RUBBER GOODS 

With greater purchasing power than any other of the South 
American countries, Argentina offers an attractive field to the 
rubber industry. Buenos Aires, the principal port and dis- 
tributing center, is a well-known market for the exporter. While 
manufacturing of all kinds is carried on in Argentina to supply 
local needs, importations also figure largely, America holding a 
position of importance. In the tire and tube market, for instance, 
the United States shares the lead with France, while before the 
war it was held by Germany, with England a close second, and 
the United States, Italy and France following in the order named. 
“In 1919 the total value of automobile casings, tubes, and solids 
exported from the United States to Argentina was $1,788,147. In 
1920 the values for each item were: casings, $2,792,808; inner 
tubes, $307,143; solid tires, $20,886.” 

An increase is noted also in the trade in rubber hose, belting, 
rubber shoes, soles and heels, and in drucgists’ sundries. The 
outlook for the rubber shoe trade is especially promising. 
Statistics are interesting as illustrating this branch of the rubber 
industry: 

Unitep States Exports or Ruseer Boots AND SHOES TO 
ARGENTINA 


Borts Shoes 
Year*® Pairs Value Pairs Value 
1913 122 $4°7 25.210 $15,045 
1914 140 3R° 659 939 
1915 46 779 21.878 10,520 
OEE Ktcdaccvhassedees 206 94 7,291 4,266 
\ | pepe ete ane 1,519 3,221 11,206 7,841 
1918 2 R 7.706 6,181 
1919 1¢ 76 €1,338 53.553 
192 1.878 4.769 133,358 159,621 
1921" 636 2,428 137,238 142,864 


*Up to and including 1917, computations are for fiscal years ended June 30. 
>First nine months cnly. 
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eview ot the Cruc e ubber \Viarket 
New York New York Quotations 
Following are the New York spot quotations, for one year and 
f I th the rubber market has been charac- one month ago, and December 23, the current date: 
te . mnes Spot first latex plantation showed a January 1, December 1, December 2 
1°21 921 1921 
net advat from 18 cents to 20% cents during the month _ pjantation Hevea 
while spot upr e Para showed a decline of one cent which First latex crepe 30.1634 @ $0.20 @ $0.20% @ 
, 3 : ) te crepe 1 ; 20Y, 
t re ned a eld = sine December 8 hae “= No 1 oA : tb 
{ crepe ° I G > @ 
Che week end lecember 3 was one of the most active for Amber crépe No. 2... 18% @ 19 @ 
, ; - : " Amber crépe No. 3... 18 @ 18%@ 
1 time, price é rst latex a ancing sharply about tw: Brown crépe,thick and thir 1 184@ 18%@ 

‘ 2 Rae eee 1 a ie Brown crepe, specky.. 17K%@ 18 @ 
ents all and manutacturers showing much interest Brown crépe, rolled. 16%@ 18 @ 
and act te the market as both buvers and sellers. Smoked sheet, ribbed { a 204@ 

) , ‘ ‘ Smoked sheet, plain. 15 @ a 19%@ 
Paras wet! te d tailed t show activity of plantation Unsmcked sheet... l4 @ ; 19 @ 

aides. Spot fir tex and ribbed smoked sheet ruled at the } oo a No. 14 - inh 4 
ame pri ‘ vas 2U to 20 cents 

4 D ; - ; ; East Indian 

ring t ex naed Wecember | the market Was TIalirly 
¥ \ssam re] @ @ @ 
tive in all t [he principal feature was the continued Assan: onions 5 ’ a 
1 ’ ’ . - » . Penang b!o« x a @ 
strength of st ¢ inge which rose trom $4.05 to 4.13% estinats 
ontian 
esulting tiffening the price of rubber futures particularly Ramtovennasion 7 08% @ 084 @ 
Manufacturer acing rders ireely in view of the — ang : da “Ke 
ressed ox i] a ( 
strengthening prices Dealers look for a steady market with Saraw 8 @ 06". @ 7 @ 
t risis cond 
~ ng 1s g ende \ i 
: South American 
The week ) I er 1/7 w let with el steady prices Paras 
in me tactor g, cheay ts of spot and near-b eIng U prive ne R 8 24 @ 22% @.23 
’ ns “= : Upriver medium 1 r 21 a 2 @.21 
ughnt As g is 22 to 25 cents was re ported paid tor spot Upriver, coal ce 14 a 15 (@ 
ool i ' e the wl - 2 ’ ”) on 2 Upriver, weak, fine. 414@ 20 G@ 21 @ 
ibbe Unicag : : New } m pene were 20% to 21 Islands, fine 18 e.18 20"“%@ 21 @ 
ents Amb« n | brown sold at prices out of proportion Islands, medi 18% @ 20 @ 
, » , ‘ Islands, coarse l i 101: @ 1 @ 
their worth, 18 to 19 cents for the former and 18 cents for Cameté 5 12 a 09'4 @.10 li @ 
+} atts T ttributable ¢ lessened roduction of low Acre Bolivian, fine } t 24 @.24% 23 @ 
latte I s ri i en au | s ? + 
: ; : : , ¢ Madeira, fin $ 25 @.25% 23%@ 
ice llown the strictior yroduction in high grades Beni Bolivian i 24 @.24% 24 @ 
231 21 @ 
1 Per vi ! 16 17 22 @.23' 4 
ictory buying sem n view of the near approach of inven- tet agg og > is ttt} > 1 @ 
‘ . . » fine emat d oh looked for Bice, ; am 
n nd nea 7 ae - Paras—Washed and Dried 
early im the f ye shipment from Brazil 
Importation of all grades during November were 19,738 tons : a 334%@ 
mpared with 6,448 tons last year Plantation arrivals for No- ~ t e ‘crepe 7 = @ 
t ri e) 1 ( 2 G 
ember were 18,631 tons compared with 5,695 tons one year ago Caucho 
Total impc ll grades for eleven months ended November { . ; 14 @ a 
t ’ l 14 : 
%). 197] 2673 tons compared with 210,060 tons for the I i ] i 1] 11 7.12% 
responding period in 1920. Manicobas 
7 ; > Cear gr ] 2 2 a 
Spot f e quotations standard plantation and Brazilian oe ” ‘ om = -— 
rade er follows Manicoba, 31 guar 1 19 a 
grad I lov ‘ ; ae = . = 
~ 2 nts 
u TE RG NO SE Centrals : 
z ( ] 2.14 14 %.15 
2 ont ers eT 3 Sp st atex ‘ »” 2 Ces , 14 14 5 45 
P t 1 ‘ > or ‘ ] l strip t 13 13 14% 
| i él } -< Cer 4 ’ 5 O5 06%2 
. { _ sme as ace 4 14 @ .15%4 
( puaranty a 
lece “ 1 ets } arv- $ 1 and drie ‘ 5 t - 
Mar ? \ | e. 2? its | l) 2 » cents 
ecembe ? Snot r ed sheets 20 20 ents 08 ?.10 
S r 10 
P 7 | »? ante ] - 
iI M s; A e, 22 ; 
° 24 
. ’ (@ 
lecem he Snot N in be! t Tanuarv- 1 16 a ad 
>2 ‘ 1 } ret 19 : 12 a .s0 
if 19 ents 1! r év > \ AMID “, 4 Massai sheets and strings @ 
rent rv-M 0) cents Niger flake, prim 1 14 @ 
x Ss , : Rio Nenez ball 7 a 
lecemi ‘ N ] t ed ! I crem l¢ “ents Rio N ez s! ts trings ; @ 
January-M 17 ent Yecember 23. Spot, N 1 rolled Gutta Percha 
| \ r 1243 nt ; 1 Sial 17 @.17 184%@ 
row! rep / ents il ry- Mar 1S Crlts Red Vl ? ? = > a 2.85. @ 
nN : i ASSa © © 4 “ — 
Sout \ WERK PARAS A CAUCI December 1 > Balata 
‘ Sandia fn >} 1 ntsc’ wunriver coars ; ’ 
ipriver ne, 24 nts sands ne, 21 ent — aie I BR Ciudad Bolivar 62 58 @ 59 56 @ 
cents: island arse. 10 cents; Cameta, 11 cents; caucho ball, Colombia $4 > 48 a 483 43 @ is 
; . ; 1 . anama 0.3 47 @.4i i 
11% to 11 ents. December 23. Spot, upriver fine, 22%-23 Surinam sheet.. 69 @ 71 @.71% 69 @ 
> . ‘ . b 75 a 74 @.74% a @ 
cents: islands fine, 23 cents; upriver coarse, 15-16 cents; islands _ ' ; 
coarse. 11 cents: Cameta, 11 cents: caucho ball, 11 to 14 cents *N 
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Reclaimed Rubber 
Early in the month the demand for reclaims was somewhat 
mproved, falling off later, business at this season being naturally 
more or less restricted. Reclaimers are still feeling the depress- 
g effect of competition in 20-cent crude rubber. At tin 
time reclaiming plants generally are operating at 30 to 40 per 
ent of their capacity. 
The outlook for business early in the new year is good, 
particularly for cheap reclaim grades. The quotations below ar¢ 
minal 
New York Quotations 





Decer nber af 1921 
Prices subject t hange without notice 
Standard Reclaims 

Floati $0.1 as 

Frict 2 a 

Mect t 9 a 

Shoe 0 1 11 

lires 10'2,@ ] 
09 1 

\W r 13 l } 


Comparative Low and High New York Spot Rubber 


Prices 
December 
1921* | ] 

Plantations P e - 

First tex crépe...$0.18 @$0.21 $0.1634 @$0.19%4 $0.51 @S$0.55 

Smol sheet, ribbed .1854@ 21 16 @ .18% 51 @ 5 
Paras J : 

Uprive tne é i 4 18 >» .20% 47 i 49 

Upriver, coarse .... 14 @ 5 14 @ 15 35 i 36 

Islancs, fine 2} a 18 .19 4¢ 1 4814 

Island oarse ° 10 @ 11 i 14 2 t 22 

Came l 2 ] a 2 

! ) 


Antwerp Rubber Market 


OSTERRIETH & CC., Antwet report under date of December 6, 

Since our last report we have had a steady market all around ae at 
1e time the activity was rather intense, both the raw material and the 
exchange advancing; however, a drop in the dollar and sterling exchange 
soon intervened and if one considers to what a great extent our prices 
n francs are actually depending on foreign exchanges, it was not surpris- 
ng that we had to register again a weakening in prices. 

Although the German exchange experienced a turn for the better, the 
lemand from that part has not shown much improvement so far. Congo 
ere in comparatively good demand, especially rooty qualities, like Congo 

nbles and Benguela, which, as we pointed out in our last report, are 
» and some 150 tons were taken out of the market at fr. I.—for Congo 
eter 
Prime red Kasai spindles, fr. 3.75. Red Loanda II, 
Senkure, r. 2.75/3.25. Congo thimbles, fr. 1,00/ 41.15. 
We close at the followi ng prices for our “futures” market: 





Crépes, Sheets, 
Francs Francs 
per Kilo per Kilo 
December, 1921 ‘ 6.10 6.10 
January, 1922 patendéesens eke . eb eRee Smee 6.15 6.20 
February e WYTTTTTTI TTT TTT TL rie 6.20 6.20 
March .. , iain _— ms 6.2 6.26 
April .... pewee TTT TTT ere : 6.30 6.25 
May .. cheeus Panees : _ 6.35 6.30 
June . ries alt . ties 6.40 6.35 
July eeee ° ee : ede . ‘ 6.40 6.40 
August ..... reveCerte ier ents sseoues $ 6.40 6.40 
Septembe eee eee 6.40 6.40 
October : vatekwitiéeens resend saudee pica 6.40 6.40 
SOUND xgcn00os6seengeenctesnséeeeen ae ed ; 6.40 6.40 
Stock today: About 1,500 tons. 
Pr ( 
N 
7 ; 1 4+ 1 l¢ 7 
Pp 
> 
ed st 7 7 8 g 18 18 7 7 
Crépe 
First late ¢ 73% 18 18 R14 18 7 7 
we ex é ¢ 17 175% 1734 17% 17% 16 
No. J blanke 67% 1 18% 18% 17 7% 17 
N 2 blanket 5 6 7 17 17‘ 1634 lé 
N ? lanket 1D 16! 6% 16% 16% 16 
rh eal r 15 é 16 1 16 6% 1¢ 
Speck t 14 15 534 16 5 
Rolle 135 144 1 4% 14 





Amsterdam Rubber Market 


JOOSTEN & JANSSEN, Amsterdam, report under date of December 
2, 1921: 

The course of the rubber market was quite the reverse from last week. 
The tone was firm and prices —— gradually. A large turnover 
resulted with increasing demand he close was strong at top prices 
as follows: a 

Hevea crépe, Fl. . Sheets, Fl. .61% spot. 
Hevea crépe, Fl. .6214. Sheets, Fl. .6342 January to March. 
Hevea crépe, FI. rr Sheets, Fl, .65 April to June. 


Singapore Rubber Market 
GUTHRIE & CO., Limited, Singapore, report under date of Novem- 
ber 10, 192 
Early in we week the rubber market developed considerable activity 
consey nt i strong trade demand and values advanced Z to 3 cents 
There was a goed attendance of buyers at the weekly auction yesterday, 
manufacturing interests being well represented. All grades were in strong 
jemand and sellers catalogs were quickly cleared. Standard sheet sold 
irom 34% to 35% cents, the latter figure being paid for two lots only. 
Standard and unawarded lots of fine pale crépe sold freely at 34 cents, 
an advance of 2 cents on the week. Exceptionally good prices were 
obtainable for off-quality sheet and crépe. Lower grades show an all 
around advance of 3 cents. The sale closed firm with a tendency to 
higher prices. Of 642 tons catalogd, 591 tons were sold. The following is 
the course of values: 








Sterling Equivalent 


In Singapore per pound in 





P ; ; per pound London 
Sheet, fine ribbed smoked.......... 34% @ 353 11% @ —/11% 
See, Caen Be A. Diascssevesas . 3 @ 3444 —/il @ —/ll 
Sheet, off quality . ‘eave 26 @ 32% 9 @ —/10 
Crépe, fine pale ........... 34 @ —/11% @ 
Crépe, good pale ...... rea @ 34 11% @ —/11K% 
Crépe, off quality 26 @ 32% 9% @ 11% 
Ce, Ge a ccc uecuseeeses 27 @ 28% 9% @ —/10% 
Crépe, good brown .........++4+- 22% @ 26% - 8% @ - 9y% 
COORD, GUM cccccentnccecesesseses 22% @ 26% - 8% @ -—/ 9% 
Ce DE 6566 wabacecetesuceaees 22 @ 23% —/ 8% @- 8% 
Plantation Rubber Exports from Java 
Nine 1 ths 
Septembe Ended Septembe 30 
an 
1920 1921 1920 1921 
To Netherlands ] 319,006 289,001 3,451,001 4,638,000 
Great Britain 1,193,000 328,000 6,298,000 6,399,000 
Germany . 26,000 70,000 380,000 
United States 656,000 1,760,00¢ 0,161,006 7,494,000 
Singapore 224,000 314,00¢ 3,174,006 2,121,000 
Japan . 184,000 108,000 
Australia ary" : 190,001 11,000 
Other countric 26,000 24,000 68,00 84,000 
Totals los 2 2,418,000 2,741,00 3,596,004 1,435,000 
Ports of origi: 
Taudjong Pricl kilos 1,041,000 1,068,00( 964,000 495,000 
Samarang ‘ 43,000 342,000 
Soerabava ° ecces 1,288,001 - 9,871,000 
*The A 1st figures are verified 
British Malaya Rubber Exports 
Notice comes from Singapore that, commencing with the return for 





October, the monthly returns of rubber exports cabled officially from that 
port, will include the figures for the whole of British Malaya instead of 
those of the Straits Settlements only 

The first cablegram of the new series dispatched from Singapore on 
Saturday last states that the exports for October amounted to 33,662,7 
pounds with transhipments of 6,445,500 pounds 

An official report from Singapore states that 40,188,800 pounds of rul 
ber (17,941 tons) were exported from British Malaya in the month of 
November, as against 33,662,700 pounds (15,028 tons) in October. Trans 

ments amounted to 2,973,800 pounds (1,328 tons), against 6,455,500 


s (2,882 tons) in October. 





PEx P 

1 lece ‘ 921 
~~ 
. . ‘ ; 854 18 x 20% 

18 8 18354 18% 18 18 18 ] » 0 | 
l¢ 17 173% 17% 17% 18 9 19 1° 9 19% 
17 17 17% 1 @%4 1854 18354 18 8% 
¢ l 17 17 17 ] 173% 18 18% 18 18% 
t ¢ 6 lf l¢ 1654 16% 17 17% 17 17 17 17% 
‘ I¢ 7 6 1634 164% 17% 17% 18 5% 18 18% 
¢ ¢ ( 6 16 6% 16 16% 17 17 7 17% 
15 1 lé 1¢ t 4 
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Cevlon Rubber Exports M 


Plantations 


Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya 


RLBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC PORTS M ee & < . 
\S STATED BY SHIPS’ MANIFESTS fod ogy Sex 
Paras and Caucho at New York " Rubber s 


LS LS 


United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1921 (by Months) 
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Plantations—Continued 


Shipment Shipped 























fre t I Te . 
Ss ‘ Ss € Decemeer 1. By the S. S. “Quilpue” at New York. 
t ‘ Totals Roldan & Van Sickel.... Guayaquil New Yorl 7 7,8 
Lt R » B DecemBer 4. By the S. S. “Pastores’’ at New York 
Hood Rubber ( ‘ Wa 4,120 Ultramares Corporation. . Cristobal New York © 4¢ 
Dece» S \ N \ Decemrer 5. By the S. S. “Sixola” at New York 
Baird . ber & | . \ P. R. Rincones, Jr., Co.. Cristobal New York 
Le . m _ ‘ 
( nent: g « ( DECEMBER By the S. S. “Granfos” at New Yor! 
I i - I rm : , : \. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. Col’mb’n Ports New York 2,7 
I ttlejohn & ( Sing \ a4) ‘ ; 
Charles T. W n ( Decemeer 8. By the S. S. “Maraval” at New Yorl 
Ine Sing . Ye 7,074 Itramares Cory tion C. Bolivar New York 35 
Fred Ste & > i New Yor / G. Amsinck & C Inc Trinidad New York 29,7 
Meyer & Br I I via New York ; v , Boos & Co..... seun rrinidad New York 
neral Rubber ( I jong |! i New Yor 1 544,426 Yglesias & Co nile eaniite Trinidad New York 
Decmeuen 11. Be the &. S. % R ‘ a WEED cuccedccceeeeds Trinid New York 
Baird R er & Trading Decemner 11. By the S. S. “Ulua” at New York 
Co., It ( New ¥ Ultramares Corporation.. Cristobal London 1 8 
Continenta Rubber Co 3 : in soe : - . 
ff New Y ( New ¥ 7.84 Decemper 14. By the S. S. “Elma at New York 
General Rubt ( ( New Y 00 Middleton & Co., Limited. French Guiana New Yerk 27 27 
L. Litt hn & (¢ I ( New Yor 4.57 “s 
Mey Br ( New Yor 0 Centrals 
Charles T W n Co., — a . 
ion : . ; ( Yy g 669,460 Decems 9, By the S. S. “Algonquin” at New Yor 
eatin ' , ss , ‘ iB arious San Domingo New York 5 
Hood Rubber ( Ceylee W sn 7,06 27,064 Gutta Siak 
Decemser 1! By the S. S I ( t Ne York December 4. By the S. S. “Tuscan Prince” at New York 
Fred Stern & ( I N \ ¢ 68 60,968 arious Singapore New York 6 < 
Decemrer 12 Ry t 5 We Inskiy at Ne York Pontianak 
ee! + € 7 + 71.2 2 7 Y 1 c ~ “ ” ‘4 
L. I ‘ x I ga N Y 171,242 NoveMrer 15 y the S. S. “Bolton Castle” at Ne 
D MBER I s. Ss M at Ne Y L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 
L. Littlej & « | . New ¥ 4 l H. Stiles & Co Singapore New York 
. Singapore New Yor 6,400 
Continent R er ( 
f Ne Yor ‘ \ ) 
H 1 R ( \ rt 7,18 44,315 
eee Ss. olin” at New York CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS 
L. Little ( New } x 
Fr Sr ( N\ 2 2 ~~ 
DECEMBER I the ~ | ( ¢ Ny \ 
Raird R & T 
( | > . \ 
Contines Rubber ( 
f Ne y ~ \ y 4.5 , 
General R Sine N $. 
L. I r I Sing "209 
Meyer I | Sing : \ 4,%¢ 
Fre Se & ~ g \ y ¢ 
William H. St s New Yor 
Char I W ( 
Inc Sing . 44 
Decem - » ( 
Hood R ( Far I W 07,74 7,700 
De ER S . Ne \ 
Continenta k ( 
of New Yor Singane ow Y 00 
I Little hn & ¢ Sine N y 4 401 
Fre Se ( Singarm N ) 2298 
William H. S & | Singape New 3 24,138 















Various Antw N \ 2, 
ee 2, 88,953 
Nov: k I s. “I New ¥ lelutong (Pontianak) 36,697 5 20,730 
Var s \ New Y e &§& Gutta percha ......+6.. 19,001 118.65 15,542 
NoveM BES : S. S. “Celtic Y }Totals daisies 20,366,179 $7,488,986 46,211,542 $6,477,852 
red Stern & ( I \ 78 R er scrap and reclaimed 239 9 ,201 
D . se om Ne \ Totals, nmanufactured. 
Poel & Kell I ‘ 7 Manufactures of rubber and 
, tta percha Iutiable 
D es. 5 I Ne Chicl dutiable 
aird R 
( I ¥ ‘ 
MANUFACTURED 
Balata Automobile and other tires $1 
Inner tubes . eececcess 
‘ - = T x >.% 
\ (BER hola Ne Y Belting, hose, amd packing... ....-- | 556,759  ..... . 
Fromm & Cris \ 0 u boots and shoes. pairs 164,515 46,573 
d heels eee 3,84 
NOVE? ~ oo I > t Ne } > eundries > +4 
. 27,802 
William S ® ( Para 7 N York ‘ bber manufactures... 196,284 
Middlet ( | S ‘ y —___ —_ _ —_— 
Variou I r Y Totals, ma actured $5,014,333 
sulated wire $493,671 
- S M ‘ = 
Nov 5. “Ma N ¥ UNMANUPFACTURED—free 
Roos & ( Cristot y 5 Rubber scrap and reclaimed 425,601 $48,582 582.7 $33,826 
iam 2 Cristot \ 
A. D. Straus & ( Cris ‘ew ¥ Foreign Exports 
Nove? Ss. S. “1 New } Crude rubber . 1,008,721 $334,231 $1,700 
¥ ee 41,321 21 372 
rap and reclaimed 4,5 


ufactures 
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Massachusetts 
Imports 


















































’ P s Va 
> its > € ents 7 4 $ 3 
sh East Indie 7 17,246 
74 $19,749 
s claimed 14,88 93 
I Ss f t 89.82 ),679 
Exports 
MANUFACTURED 
Automobile and res 
I g, hose i packing 8.591 d 
Rubber boots and shoes. pairs 114,615 137,183 6.065 J 
Soles a heels 3 183 
s’ sundries : ,481 
er anutactures 8 41.083 
I $ anufactured $178,8 $53,68 
Insula ° $42 R 
R 21™MeE ‘ 1,01 
Buffalo 
Imports 
| free 
Crude rubbe 
Fr Eng 7 $7 
Canad ) 1,1 82 $174 
als 3,825 $174 
Ru i laimed 65,482 1,693 
I $ anufactured. 69,307 $1,867 
R factures.dutiable $32,661 
Ma ‘ kK 
Autor r tires $118.50 $12,303 
Inne 15.424 564 
B s nd l 6,314 
I ts and irs 7 28 657 
0 “SDR te I ea = ee 101 
s Di cvveseek: 4«—“wascee 1.  @e¢0ee 6,124 
€ nar tures 39,881 
Tot a $65,944 
Insulate * tpe0cco GaP  eeeess $3,137 
Rub s r ed 111,455 10,761 
( 789,782 $174,907 1,137,248 $165,586 
gg 19 
1g Pontianak)....... 30, 00( 3,360 34,000 3,830 
; 43,690 6.902 
( 46 147 80.956 5 662 
Philadelphia 
Imports 
R 2 1ed 65,22 $1,318 
R “ able $36 2,432 
Exports 
Ma R 
Autor ¢ tire ¢10.04 
nt es 60 
Beltir hose 1 packing. ee) 0tsé és $2,71 
Othe Sa cture 1, 
Totals ired a $3 
Ins r $5,587 we 
Rubber ‘ 1 44 7 395 52.184 $2 
New Orleans 
Imports 
I -free 
( 
I Nicarag er me ee 
Totals I actured. 2,000 $616 
bbe a " dutiable $125 
Exports 
MANUFACTURFD 
Automobile and other tires. $167,971 seeeve 
i CR. ssscndavesnaese 16,354 i cccvecc 
and packing.. 54,632 ii covece 
1d shoes. pairs 33,421 43,429 4,629 
eee |S) erro 








Other rubber 











Ohio 


Imports 









































19 
Pounds 
Ru 4,14 
Rt 
Exports 
A $7.064 
Bi 5 g 73 
, bbe . ; 185 
San Francisco 
[Imports 
_ 
Ceol 
E St Sett 5 g $ 45.8 $5,038 
sr lz 1,076 
: 5,282 
96 
, 6.2 
I $s So $180.98 674 11,492 
Je tong Pontianak) ..... . } 7 
Totals f r 2 81.7 67 $11,492 
Rubbe i s ¢ 7 $111 
Exports 
AC R 
ile a S S 
es 5 
hos 2941 
boots ¢ 5,164 5,430 
i heels 18,34 
s sur O,0US «eseses 
‘ 44 oe 
I s act $459,225 cece 
Ins ed $4,98 cess 
Rubbe scra 1 r € 66,00 
Foreign Exports 
( ¢ 
Washington 
Imports 
| — 
Cr | 
From Canada $98 
Totals a € —e 8 8=—oetieets 60. wwe 
R é s $ $46 
Exports 
tires 8 $2,328 
4.034 3,317 
i packing 3,967 154 
shoes. pairs 8 74 2,295 
; 18 191 
Ss 2.030 
I $41.34 $10,315 
ins ( £908 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed 6, 058 oy 73 
Foreign Exports 
( 1.0 $260 
Chicago 
Imports 
R ; ] 26,000 $325 
R ti 44 os 4,588 
CI tiable 216,394 102,904 
Michigan 
Imports 
Rubber scr a - . 30,515 $1,13 27,968 $717 
R a $ e l 68 
Exports 
ACTUR 
$ 4 $982 
tt 128 
icking 767 1,319 
Rubber sa shoes. pairs 57 8 » 68 
Druggists’ sundries ....... ° SBS 8 =—ss wc ecvee 1,417 
Other rubber manufactures. . 18,784 5,587 
Totals, manufactured .. =... $106,868 
In lated wire $7 ,668 
Ru scrap and reclaimed. 111,30¢ 937 ),167 09 
Foreign Exports 
Rubber mar actures $47,528 
Chicle 65,504 28,488 
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Settlements 
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AFRICA 
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es::|: OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
a5 UNITED STATES 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


United States 
I 


the 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


Exports of Rubber Goods to Non-Contiguous Territories of the 


Exports of Rubber Goods to Non-Contiguous Territory of 


United States 





wit 3 Or s 358 
- . Othe s 51 - 
Zz < ft 
on = fe I s $116,116 i779 
= = 0% 
s+ : : , ea ; 
4 Details of experts of domestic merc ise } < 1 Depte 
= ‘ 1921 ppear on this and the prece g page 
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a a. oe & - 2 $:32 8 | 3 OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
~ oe ogn 0G © °8% « = _ a aN a he —— x val 
+ es om O53 " 7 Ss S 
of du iiss in ° nS aS UNITED STATES 
3s os ; e = 
a ca at w 
ae Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
r ~ Am oc — x 
- a < DO te t-—|'7T/\7F Octobe 
oS b = —A NCE haat 3 ed al 2 
we | 7s w TeKBDOMoON Mi - ~ _ 
S > BO ON alals 1920 1921 
g ¢ alt : on 
" a P Value Pounds Value 
: Hy ‘™ *S ae <a> 5 i) S Uno . — 
an fe: ‘Swan + oe 4 ee I er 
S WS ey - o L coi F Netherlands 
— sé al oe = ~ United Kin 
wa “26 ¥ Canada .. 
z Central Amer 
*e -— ° + - . Sins ca onal 
= aoe °T TAN ss 0 > es > Sale - 
3 ek = “2 +, — 3 x eo he _ 
a” = * -- baal -_j\¢ er 
: Ws ¢ : : > a 
m 22; s ak 
ao Fas 1 rl 
, . . = vw uw x S ‘ es 
> ats oe % x “ain _ 
3 Ss - a : - |* 
oe _ B 
(sy 
- r - ] t Px 
= e\c? tm x S Si < Gutta percl 
S M 3 " ~~ a a 5 2 Rubber , 
¢ aha $ = @ - 
E y Se Totals, ‘nmar 1, 22,136,624 $7.820,534 48,529,469 $6,832,523 
3 @ Clie is sccccs tiable 665,368 — $453,963 474,007 $255,961 
. 4 . ~” or "7 o os @S MANvuFACTURED—dutiable 
= 5 a ‘= = ¥ S fs India rulber and gutta per 
] 3 + = - . - — . $27 223 $95,186 
a é ¢ > = Indi rubbe substitutes 15.620 3,385 ; ‘ = 
= Y Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
20 SOM +N ™ ia) m/c _ + AC RED 
8 SSeS :in 8 sSee SIR : rubber 
ie = ont: = mo ria” = Scrap and « 826,556 $63,728 814,192 $42, 
> - = : z 2 , 234,87 47.16 123,100 3 
on S 283,958 . 
4 o = - 399 624 81, 
. ° C ~ 1a = + 182,97€ 51, 
- ° : - Alic|t oe pin set 4 OF 29970 > 
~ . ~ x “ airs 4, va 2 
<. "3 i a\q & pairs 666,948 699,174 17 
¢ : ia « Soles a Is 86.780 3 
= Tires 
~ »I1C = Cas rl 3.789.819 
P ~ - x > — io - 
ac f = x wu " “ - oo lm A, ba Inne titbes! 459,490 
v a ’ ~ -ali= - Solid tires’ . 167,332 
< > < S ‘ |) S ~ All other tires 72,03 
aad . eo & Drt sts’ rubber sundries 156.184 
: Z Cl Guar rubber eanutactures 0.494 
e* di os ats 2 =e Suenenters j varters 316.07 
. an 7 ~ © *s * . - nm & v. = ; . : 
< . = : . - a wn = a = 
C : 7 < - ~ § 2\> 3} Totals, manufactured $7,507,863 ; $ 
00 ne n\- = | Fountain pens nun 56.276 $63.19 11,068 
= a Ins ‘ ¢ 1 cables 575.041 
S a he ° ° 
p s e ola & vn : Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
r ~ - - = tS ~j|o © Ssié 
m ¥ x <= u ~ < i: as 2 ‘a TINMAN R 
os ps a © sll gn e 1,843,360 $517,219 1,419,324 $205,141 
~ = - 41,320 17,219 193,83: 93,392 
= - (T in 30,000 36 234.06 31.015 
= m™ = S x = if 4,500 705 
: 22:8 :8::/§ ElF 
s “7 ae | Tota's nanuf i. 1,919,18 $03 1,847,226 $329,548 
-_ ~ Man aC RE 
c Gutta percha ; ber seen $3,228 $48,645 
a rs tutes 44,250 14,632 
io 8 ~ = _ * 
r ce < + 3 Di : 
- “= = x. cle I s, manufactured ; $17,860 $42.646 
> aa < = ¢ ae |y Chicle ..... ose 161 $147 146,456 $64,150 
- a, 
Exports of Rubber Goods to Non-Contiguous Territories of the 
, hlh oie 6 alli rteed i I< c o|7t “: United States 
$2 3 Ss . i9 =< S| Maxuracrunep 
: —_. wm =¢ = ; = ~ie © | To Alas 
5 Roots shoes pairs 12,082 24,14 001 7,747 
-3 a t! ber is $82 S¢ 
ue = C =) > we Ber mas O be i 2 2 
) He TE wn NO oN ra e@55—-"/o . ~ _ ma 
B38 3:38 PEER IHRIS = =6—egeaeelS se) $36,697 $12,615 
32 5 : > ate Sik Sée>yr s Tot 956,097 $12,615 
= a tr tle oi\i- ane > | To H: 1 
4 = x Belting, hose, and packing 
< " Automobile tires 
L = Othe tires 
= ° Othe ru be 5 
= Ec . 
= 73 mS = al 
< 7s an + P 
& : 4 otals $ 
. - : = M =| To Porto ! 
-2R% . = - = feltinz, hose g $7 $4,557 
S escel: a < ee Ss Automobile l 93,829 
af & ce. > . - Other tires ‘ 9 tcenve _ 63 283 
Zi ave™ . 2 = = =) = Other rubber goods... 85,050 34,758 
: rere 2 < g § —— — —— 
S s een.  & C Se | Mii i 72ccncevesaein.ssumes: <a sooccse 00R007 
~ a gs2 _& r 
“eg Ron os Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries du 
Qest sere | 1921, appear on this and the preceding page 
<00aEnCR& 
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»? 


Rubber 


by 


Into 


the 


L nited 


Customs Districts 


States 


UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS 


Imports 





Import 


xports of 


M S 
STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA I 
D 
T 
of Crude and Manufactured Rubber < 
( 
\ 
V9 
Exports 
Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
“Fr ¢ 1 ¢ h 
r 
‘ ( 
I ) Q 
: 2 
a 7 6.64 = 
s, unmanuf 80 585. R04 7 597 
¢ M RE 
R and es p XR 
Waterp othing 90 
Insulated € 4] 
Vir a 827 rT 
. ( the ann 
a - 863 16 
$x ¢ Totals manufactured 080 8.464 
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, . 
London and Liverpool Crude Rubber Imports and Exports 
' D 
Exports 
W | 
RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Six M 
M ( \ 
| { 
( 
0 
Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
" > km cemamrontce.e r . 
RUBBER STATISTICS FOR SPAIN 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
} D < 
\ ¢ ‘ 
" \Y 
> i 
( 
Pe Be , 
\ R ‘ 
+ . 
O 
: ; 
\ { y 
' ( 63.348 To A 
~~ s R i 
G 7 ( ‘ i 
| St ) g 
} 2 7 7 ¢ 2 ! 
(or B ( ( | 7 
oO ‘ s ethe ‘ ¢ 
! S ar cs Ru i 67¢ 784 
Ge : Sy 46 Q 
Be 7 Su 
Ur St s 67 49 H t 3 
France $2 g 7 36 } 28.208 I 1 Ce 637 S 
Great Br ¢ 27.954 D 1 East Indies 1,444 
Switzerland 181 Straits Settlements 1,43¢ : 
Other < s 4,7 >,52 Australia ..... 
>hoe elast gi suspend \rgentina 297 
ers . 8,283 551,518 64,218 1,252,231 srazil .. oe . 127 
Waterproofed fabrics in pieces Other countries ... 2.888 1,717 
r cut it 45,14 R8 a 104,951 046.544 Other rubber goods. . 6,755 0,897 ,200 8,921 7,881 
R norr 4,8 2¢ 146, 4¢ ( g 635.77 
I bine« or net Totals, manufactured... 139,364,975 95,423, 11 
materials. . 63 ] 1,038,716 104,036 1,690,585 — 
hat linings 7.736 30,944 19,654 79,604 Total exports os <n ae 143,709,825 8,900,300 
excepting toys, on 
instruments and writing ma One quintal equals 220.46 pounds 


terials 1.518 309,335 1,794 708,305 *One lira equals $0.193 (normal) 
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THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP The world production of commercial cotton for 1921-22 is 

New York placed at 15,593,000 bales by the Cates States Agricultural De- 

or being done in rubber scrap at low prices al- partment hee ia issued December 22. rhis is the omarion 
home seid Dadaist anak aii elias wiiniias t P since 190 It compares with 20,650,000 bales in 1920, and 
nd mixed the month boots and shoes were fairty a oe a oe 20,773,000 bales of 500 pounds gros 
active at 3.40 ) cents a | d delivered followed by a veight, based on census figures of the total world commercial 

sane . of ‘ 295 « md - " fas on f, . 
= Se pod a mu ais -allg a apie? po oi non Under normal conditions of consumption this year’s American 
tn. WN iy ni - ind Egyptian crops would be considered disastrous. The re- 
’ rhe pions sal See tanned tatty to cult 6h sheen CASE te ee duced demand for cotton cloth by Russia, Turkey and other 
108 pounds ae ale J af P* an corneas owing to their financial disability has cur- 
Mechanical grades are practically without valu ee ee See er eee See a , ; 

7 : - ? apr = ; d Buying of cotton goods by the rubber manufacturing trade has 
tl . it ; age : , ihe pee oc scyrnpionre gs cgga- secant igs ragrage olume with prospects good for increased de- 
examiner ha / mmendation for sixth-class rate, the mand early in the New Year 
present rate be fth-class. Final decision rests with the EcyptiAn Corton. Upper Egyptian cotton has fluctuated re- 
Comssicsice ently within rather narrow limits and medium grades can be 

bought in Boston at between 31 and 33 cents. Cable advices 

- — rom Egypt state that the stock of upper Egyptian cotton out- 

side exporters, importers and mill stocks probably does not 

(Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered xceed 10,000 bales. Sakellarides prices hold remarkably firm 
De and medium grades are worth 34 to 37 cents ex duty. There is 

very little of this cotton coming to the United States, probably 

Prices cubject to change without notice less than 8,000 bales have been imported since the seven-cent 

Boots and Shoes duty became effective last May 
Boots and shoe lb. $ 4 Sea Istanp Corton can be bought around 44 cents for aver- 
eee le 3 : penne enal age extra choice. The supply of this cotton is slowly dwindling. 

The present crop will probably be about 4,000 bales 

Herd Rubber r ArIzoNA Cotton. Pima cotton is relatively very cheap hav- 
as i Rk Fly — " : m3 soa Metta 41S ing sold as low as 34 cents. Recent government ginning figures 

indicate a crop of less than 30,000 bales. 

Inner Tubes Mecuanicat Ducks AND Dritts. The market is showing in- 
e anaes oven rtih4 creased buying activity, large factors showing more interest in 
Red vee eld, 03% @ futures. A strong market should rule over the January-March 

Mechanicals eriod | 
ae ——- vecececececld, °02%@ 03 Rarnecoat Cu THS. Prices have not changed and business is 

No 1b. *,01% a 02 very quiet and with few inquiries. 

— shee pads iccenncds cael a's a “Oke 33 SHEETIN« Buying is very limited, although there is a firmer 

sess, oF " eee tie ne ere athe > og! @ 1% tone to the market. Very wide sheetings, 57 inches and up, have 

OO ston bene eneees > nm e been selling freely but narrower cloths are quiet. 

Red acking rie Ib eS os Tire Faprics. There has been very little call for fabric, prob- 

én gia? Aeitaapeheetianie seh iatine ‘lb. *05S%@ 06 ably due to the general desire to make annual statements show as 

Wane ae Ne , “ be J = good conditions as possible by reporting small inventories. Tire 
i dealers have adopted the same policy and prevailing small stocks 

Tires would indicate good business for the spring tire demand. The 
Pneumatic— general opinion is that raw cotton will move to considerably 

Sate pet ngs . teeeeeeeeres coool 01 > ean higher levels, particularly Egyptians which go largeiy into tires 

Seandard white au irre """"b ©024%@ [02% The low market is thought to have been passed thirty days ago. 

nd ge et aranteed picoapnechaniis! Sept 01 ‘@ 01% 

White, G. & G., M. & W., and U. S. ec ceccces lb. *02K%@ 
ame New York Quotations 

olla— 

Gerriage TT. » © he 02% recember 23, 1921 

Fon Lesressorecesesegeereoseecersseees wm « Prices subject to change without notice 
en SEE. s43+a2beececbaweseasustatastexecn ib. 1Ke@ #2 Burlaps 
*Nominal. 9 $3.85 @$3.90 

40—7 . 3.80 @ 3.85 
{ 7 ' 4.05 >» 4.10 
( unce 4.10 @ 4.15 
THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER 10 — 2S 
‘S 
FABRICS Drillle 
New York BRinch 2.00-yard .....ceec cece ccereceereeccens yard 175 
\ MERICA ( ‘ Spot middling cotton rose nearly to 19 Pts a4 a $R0 bn e5SCS KON aU OS CE VEE TEs en SereReoN iene 

cents N mber 25, rapidly falling off with occasional small one cee Re ee ee ence Ke 

recoveries t 7 ts on December 1 From this point it 

had recovered little er 18 cents on December 12, from Duck 

which it dropped again below 1734 within a few days, promptly ee = re min 

and rapidly rising to 19 cents on December 20 easing off within join yyard Sauerea neta cietea tamer te “0s bit 

1 12 nt TOMO TE.GECUMGS occ ccccccccccccscccecccnccevece 40 @ 

. we , , FEE TIO GURGD occ cc ccccecvcceceecosescessoee 4114@ 
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Mechanical 


DEED nccctnrcccecccesresceseceseouesscesees pound 
Belting 


Hollands, 40-inch 


DE Seb bensdveceocesscunccances 


, 36-inch, white 
36-inch, colors... 
42-inch, white. 
42-inch, colors. 


Fiat Finish 


36-inch, colors... 
42-inch, white. 
42-inch, colors 


Lonsdale 
, 0 er Covcccccoce 
CUE ceccccceseccesecseseceeseeseeseseeseeee 


CUT nccceet teen erst teeeseeseres 


Raincoat Fabrics 


Cotton 
Bombazine 64 x 60.. 
60 


BW GE DB Faeccecccccccovccescecceceesoceseeesees 
GP BH Bbc ccccccccccereocccccecnseseccesees 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, blue and black......... 
tan and olive........... 


DEE 10 ccsvesscoesteccoscecasevescescecose 

Plaids 60 x 48........4. 00000608000 eseeennnesees 
Be S Gee veceveduveesese oe 

PD ccncabend neeedeehesedueseseuneecedsaseeesees 


Sheetings, 40-inch 


48 x 48, 2.50-yard , ee 
GB BD GE, BES TAG cs cc cc ccccccccccvcccccccccccceces 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard........... peateas 
OG Is os 0 bed secsccnsessedeescesneeses 
GE Gy, 0 0 46-6 60 rhb ccercccss csdenseenses 


Silks 


Canton, 38-inch .......0++-005: 
Bee, BEG si icc cceccecésess 


coe Gd 


Stockinettes 


Single Thread 


BE , GI onc icicsodcsoseveenncntes pound 
4% Peeler, carded.........- eens 
Se PM cvcesee sens ceeseene tenn eeess 


Double Thread 


Zero Peeler. carded........... - 
Se TOE, GRRE co ccvcccccvccccccncsesceeecsacs 
6% Peeler, combed........... 


Tire Fabrics 
Building 


17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed. 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed......... 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed.. Par . 
ETS. reer 


Cord 
15-ounce Egyptian 


. pound 


Bicycle 


8-ounce American ; 
10-ounce American ........ 


Chafer 


9%-ounce Sea Island..... pane 
9%-ounce Egyptian, carded.... 
9%-ounce Peeler, carded.. 


a 

5 @ 

le i 

17 @ 

Ss a 

a 

a 

14 @ 

15 a 

16 @ 

17 l 

a 

a 

a 

@ 

@ 

13 @ 

114@ 

55 @ 

10 @ 

14 @ 

26"%2.@ 

25 @ 

20 @ 
15 

12%@ 

11%@ 

@ 

13 @ 

14 @ 

3% 7 

i3 @ 

11'44@ 

lf i 

294%@ 

45 @ 
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0 a 

hel | a 

Ri a 

55 a 
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THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COM- 
POUNDING INGREDIENTS 
New York 

The demand in general by the rubber trade for compounding 
ingredients has been moderate in view of the approach of the 
customary annual inventory period. Prices are firm at rock- 
bottom have been offering German made 
lithopone at 444 cents a pound and urging consumers to purchase 
because of the probability of a duty being placed on this material, 
but speculative stocks are not being built up on that probability. 

The leading domestic producers of lithopone have not lowered 
juotations to meet this foreign competition. German lithopone 
that has been imported since the war is below the standard set 


levels. Importers 


by American producers. 

AnILineE. The demand has been rather light but prices have 
held firm from 18 to 20 cents a pound. 

ANTIMONY SuLpHipes. Active rubber trade business is due 
after January first. 

Barytes. The market has been steady in both demand and 
price. Early in the month there was an increase in importation 
of foreign barytes. 

3ENZOL. The long prevailing shortage is rapidly disappearing. 
Early in the month there were 3,000 coke ovens in operation and 
production was estimated at 50 per cent of normal with full pro- 
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Black 
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New York Quotations ee 
Oil soluble aniline, 








Accelerators, Organic 


\ glis 





Aluminum bronze 
.ithopone, Beckton white was bath i 
ithopone, domestic (factory)..........sceeeesees Ib. 


: BOONE: cencsknnes osc 
2 XX red bee ‘ lb 

se J fa 
White seal bbeponbheean nee 


Accelerators, Inorganic Green seal .. wari ib. 
ReG aemd .ncccccccvcccsccs . Ab. 
Wee GE cccccccvccccceceslh 


ZZ (under 5% leaded) . 
Z (8-10% leaded)........ —e 


Z 
2 
14 
13 
+/3 














Yellow 
Arsenic, yellow sulphide... .. 
Cadmium, sulphide .......- 


Chrome, light and medium... 
Cc ° 


= Be cnccesscsses 
Dipped goods 
Ochre, domestic ......-+++e05 
imported .....+++- 
Jil soluble aniline.........+-- 
Zine yellow 


Compounding Ingredients 
Aluminum flake (carloads). . 
hydrate, light 
Ammcnium carbonate. 
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Asbestine 2... ccccccccccccccccccesecsesceeessess ton 
Barium, carbonate tin 
Gok scsave CTE eT TTP eT CT TT te ton 

Barytes, pure white (carloads).........-+++- ton 
off color (carloads). .....66-eeceeereeeees ton 

uniform fieated (carlcads) ton 

Baseler ccccccccccccccccccvescccecscsecceccoesees Ib. 
Beia-naphthol ......cce eee cee cece receseenceeceees lb. 
ies GOD o.n6c0secsnedesesebeseccocessenscceseees lb. 
Bume Bald cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsseeoccoseses 4b. 
Carraia filler (factory)... 0... .eeeeceeceeceeceees tun 
“halk, precipitated, extra light (f. o. b, factory)... ./b. 
heavy (f. o. ». factury)... ./b. 

China, clay, Dixie ....-.ccsecceccccersesccccceees ton 
Mane Bide o6 0 cccccce voce cecccsceeces tun 

domest.c, lump (Tf. n 


imported, lump 


Sotton linters, clean mill run..... 


Fossil fluur (powdered) .....-seeeeeceeeceeeeeeeee 
(butted) ..cccccccces 
Glue. high grade ..... errr. 
flow @fMde ..ccccccsccces 
sraphite, tlake .....-.-.- 





Infusorial earth (powdered) 
(bolted) 





Liquid rubber ...... . — 
Mica, puwdere cee Shessecees 
P ce stone, ow . 
Rotten sti ne, powdered s 
Silica, aluminum 
Bold bond .....c-sccseces 
silver bund .......sceees 
Sc ) t « 
mcoapst« ne vile 
Stirch, po ed 
Tale soaps 


Te rra blanche 





Tripoli flour, air factory). 
White (lactOry) ...-cceceeee coeccesees 
Tyre-lith ib ee ene ee péchsatskdeiededeseneetl 
Whiting, Alba .......... $consseccesbeceseseoss 
comme! (car s 
Dani 
Enelis cliffstone $ 
gilders 
Paris. white, Ame ads 
COMBNOP cocccescecosecscesssesoevesves 
Wood pulp, XXX (f. o. b. fact 
X (Cf. o. b. factory) 
Mineral Rubber 
ilsonite 
nasco (factcry) ° 
Hard hydrocarbon ....0ccecceceeseeceeees sacens 
Soft hydrocarbon .. bb tn dsuksoucchécennseutees 
34 AY I } lr } i? 
1/310 M. P I fact 
ne M. R 
x ertscn M R actory) 
brax act ) 
States “A” 
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Synpro, g anulated, M. R 


Oils 
Avoilas comr nd (bbls.) 
Castor, No. 1, U. S. P 
Me. 3, U S&S. Pececsces 
refined 
tton 
Glycerine (98 per cent).......- 
SE -i.nins dd ceneeeceevenes 
nseed ray mest 
rte 
Palm, niger 
Peanut 
Petrolatum, standard ........ 


Petrolatum, sticky .. 

Pine, steam distilled 

Rapeseed, refined 
blown 


SYMPTO cccccece 
Seya bean (bbls.) 


Tar 


OUS ceccesescesseseseesecessessees 





ton 
ton 


is @ 
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1.00 @ 
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33% @ 

@ 29.45 

) @ .22 

8 a 13 
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48.00 » 50.0 


18.00 @ 
3 a@ 04% 
02 » O34 


es DIZ 
22.00 @32.00 


7.50 » 9.00 
16.00 @24.00 

044%@ 
60.UU @ 
65.00 @ 

30) @ 40 

22 @ .28 

15 @ .18 

10 @ 

05 @ 
60.00 @ 
65.00 @ 

15 @ 

5 @ 
( £ 
0L%@ 04% 
2.5 23.50 
) a 

4 2 
1209 @ 

50 i 

~ 
Fi 


15.00 @18.00 


1.10 
1.69 ® 1.75 
1.20 @ 1.35 
6.00 F 
3.00 @15.00 
5 1) z 
1 
C.L et 
0) 2 
50.00 252.00 
200 » 38.00 
~ 5500 
50 @ 45.00 
De ri 
) 64 
50.00 @ 
} 
) ? 
) 264.5 
14 @ 
12 ? 
1 @ 
‘ 5 
25 @ 27 
» @ 
60% @ 63 
8 i 
11 
i” 
1.05 
a 
f ? 45 
g ? 60 
9 a 


Resins and Pitches 














Suma esin ee (ied oscugsanseseeen lb. $0.09 @$0.12 
ee ee a... Das iisaiakeu tunel lb. 09 @ «12 
Tar, retort .....-.cesseeee b6ecbetesneboneneneuee bbi. 10.50 @ 
REIS coves Ksabeen wrerers, CT bbi. 9.50 @ 
Pitch, Burgundy ......... pe wekengecwebageaneds Ib. 05 @ (oe 
coal tar : ‘ iceénssa Gath eeeeeee lb. 4%@ 
pine tar ... ade idetéasvoumwenend 1b. 03% @ 
DUOMO .cccccccsecce ie enn eguseneeeseunane lb. us @ 
a? a 8 Reni er 280 lbs. 6.70 @ 
strained (hbbls.) .. rrr | 5.75 @ 
Shellac, fine oFange.......... cece server cecscccese lb. 70 @ 8 
Solvents 
Acetone (98.99 per cent drums [6.62 Ibs. per gal.])..db 124@ 13% 
Benzol (90%, drums [7.21 lbs, per gal.])........ gal 25 @ 31 
epee CATUGIED <cccccccccscecesceseecescose gal. 7 @ 346 
Carbon bisulphide (drums [10.81 lbs. per gal.]) 07 @ 07% 
teirachioride (drums [13.28 Ibs. per gal.}). ./b. 10'4@ .12% 
Paracymene (factory) . sOteeae COs eoavENS ga 5 @ 50 
Motor gasoline (steel bbis.)..........-seeeeee occcefitk 27 @ 
Naphtha, V. M. & P. (steel bbis.).........-e00e00: gal 24 @ 
sulvent (drums extra)..........+....-..-gal. 26 @ 
Toluol, pure (7.21 Ibs. per gal.)... rer. 2s @ 3 
TUTpeMtiNe, GHETIND oc ccccccccceccccccccccsevccees gal. 83% @ 
CE saccekcucansevenecs tincebobened gal. 80 @ 
Xylol, pure (7.21 Ibs. per gal.) ......cccccccccccecs gal. 45 @ 443 
commercial PE Ree Pe re gal. 2s @ 35 
Substitutes 
EE ee ee eee ee ee Ib. 07 @ 13% 
a, Ce PCCLLT OPT E TTT CT COLETTE lb. 10 @ 14 
WEED. Kewnednercecesscueceecoecesse6sesetenevenss ib. Cs @ .15% 
Browm factice ...cccccee ob udenseedd ah eaaee eee ib. 0s @ 15 
WD SEE Sic cantcaaeeee errr reT Terry rrr TS - 3 09? G 16% 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Lead, black hyposulphite (black hypo).............+. lb 35 @ 45 
DEINGS GHTIEE CIMNDP cc cc cccccccosessvsveviccees ib. .20 @ 
CGPOMS). cccccecees ee @ 
Sulphur lour. mmert 145 @ 2.1( 
Lv I I r . 3 2 > @ 
(bags) 2.30 @ 
e (bbls.) 4 260 @ 3.15 
( 15 i 2.35 @ 2.90 
: 10 lbs 2.40 @ 2.90 
, ? f 
See also Colors—Antimony) bags) ve @ 2.50 
Waxes 
Wax, beeswax, white, commercial. , Jécegene lb 55 @ 
GURU, GEE Sv ccdcccesasacs Parr 12 @ 
BONE, S.nweveenevncnnd seen iu vesweqeeee 16 @ 
Sere re 1osbseubeehéndsestinn ib. 07 @ 
eee ee eee ib. 25 @ 
x GPOEE: sv sctscevess . poses oe 1d. 25 @ 
araffine ..... re oo beeedoken lb 25 @ 
sweet wax eee Ce cecosccccesesvesecs lb. 12 @ 


COSTS OF PRODUCTION IN THE LITHOPONE INDUSTRY 


Ihe United States Tariff Commission has issued a report show- 


x the costs of production in the lithopone industry for the 
rst six months of 1921 [his report shows that the cost is 


greater than in 1919 

rhe total cost, including sales expenses, for the first six months 
f 1921 was found to be 6.26 cents per pound, an increase of 
124 of a cent, or 4 per cent, over the average cost for 1919. 
rhis increase is accounted for largely by the increase in factory 
yverhead expense per pound of lithopone, which more than offset 
the decrease of 0.26 of a cent per pound in direct labor and a 


ght decrease selling expense. Material cost showed a small 
rease over that in 1919. The total cost of producing lithopone 
s distributed as follows: 42 per cent for raw materials, 13 
ver cent fo t labor, 41 per cent for factory overhead, and 
it 4 per ent r sales expense 
The total ntity of lithopone produced during the first half 


1921 was slightly more than 45,000,000 pounds. This is only 
one-half the output during the last half of 1919, when the 
dustry was operating at maximum capacity. Without doubt 


his restricted production is mainly responsible for the increase 


Only eight of the thirteen firms previously engaged in lithopone 
production were in actual operation during this period. Consider- 
1g existing plants, the industry was in operation only to the 
extent of one-third of its capacity, and the eight firms which 
were operating manufactured lithopone equal to only about 40 
per cent of their capacity. It is pointed out, however, that this 
inactivity is not due to competition from imported lithopone, as 
imports equaled only 2 per cent of domestic sales. 
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